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| Tur partiality with which the Hisrokv of France | 
was received, has ſtimulated the Author to new At- 
tempts; and ſhould the ſame indulgence be extended to 
the following work, it may encourage him to perſevere 
in his literary labours. The choice of 2 ſubject which 
has exerciſed the ingenuity of ſo many writers, may per- 
haps impeach his judgment; but it muſt be recollected, 
that, with the ſingle exception of GoLvsMITH's, no 
complete Engi DRL of Rome 3 


It was this faggeſted 1 preſent 3 which, 
from the foundation of Rome, is continued through nine 
_ centuries to the death of the laſt of the Antonines, and | 
terminates at the acceſſion of Commodus; Tt might have 
been deemed preſumption to have treſpaſſed on an rg 
which has been illuſtrated by the pen of a Grsox, 
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It has been the endeayour of the Author to diſcrimi- | 
nate the fabulous parts of Hiſtory from thoſe which are 
entitled to our credit, Though Hooks and FERGUSON | 


Ll 


. . ADVERTISEMENT, 

MN have been his principal guides, he has occaſional! iy con- 
mlted every French and Latin H iſtorian from \ whom he 
| might expect to derive information; ; It is with pleaſure 

he acknowledges his obligations to Dy. RoperTSON's 
Hiſtorical Diſquiſition concerning ancient India, and Mr. 
I Grnzox's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; nor 
4 zs it his intention to conceal that, whatever merit may be 
aſcribed to the Twelfth Chapter of the Second Volume, 
muſt be transferred to thoſe Hiſtorians, _ 
. . Fun 
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Qui of the- 1 oint n of Ro: 
mulus and Remus Their diſſenſions, and death of 
Remus Foundation of Rome Religion of the Ro- 
mans. Inſtitutions of Romulus Diviſion of patri- 
cians and plebeians, of patron and elient The ſenate 
Population of Rome Rape of the Sabines Fo- 
reign wars War with the Sabines Romulus and 
Tatius acknowledged joint kings of Rome Death 
of Tatius Sole authority of Nom nulus—His laws 


of marriage The education of children The au- 


thority of parents His death and character Inter- 
regnum Election of Numa Pompilius His inſti- 
tutions—Regulates the forms of religious worſhip 
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— The Curiones—The Flamines—The Celeres—- 8 ; 
Th Augurs — The Veſtals— The Salii— The Fe- 
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Fullus Hoſtilius is. elected king War with Alba — 
Combat of the Horatit and Curiatii - Horatius ſtabs 
his Aſter Judgment of the people War with che 70 
Fidenates and Veientes— Treachery of the Abanss 
Oeſtruction of Alba Her citizens are tranſplant: N 
dd to Rome Victories of Tullus over the Fide- 
nates and Sabines His deaths ſucceeded by 
Ancus Marcius Wars with the Fidenates and the 
Veientes—The Sabines and the Volſci Taking of 
Fidenæ — Port of Oſtia of Ancus.—Aeceſ- 
ſion of Tarquin the Firſt His origin His victo- 
ries—Confederacy of the Hetrurians— War with 
the Sabines Fable of the Razor and the Flint 
The Sabines and Hetrurians are repeatedly defeated 
— They conſent to acknowledge the fovereignt 3 
Rome - Magnificence of Tarquin Conſtruction 
of a circus Temple of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva 
Project of the common- wers firſt conceived b 
Tarquin—Confpiracy of the ſons of Ancus—Aflaſ- 
fination of Tarquin—Courage and conduct of his 
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1 | Extraction of Servius Fullius>Difcontent of the fe- _ 
1 . nate—Servius appeals to the people—He is con- 
- firmed by the ſuifragts, of the, Curiz—Marriages of 
his daughters with the grandſons of Tarquin—Di-:. . 
viſion of the Romans into centuries—Indulgent re- 
- gulations to flaves Changes the admini tration f 
juſtice Character and eonduct of his younger 
daughter Tullia, and the elder, Tarquin— Their 
nuptials They conſpire againſt Servius— Are de- 
der of Servius Tarquin, ſurnamed the Proujed 
aſcends the throne His oppreſſive conduct Ruins, 
by his erts, Turnus Herdonius—Is declared gene- 
ral of the Latins— Triumphs over the Volſci and 
the Sabines Conſtruction of the common ſewers 
War with the city of Gabii—Perfidy of Sextus, 
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the eldeſt fon of Tarquin - Gabii is betrayed—Sy- 
billine books -Code of Papirus— Siege of Ardea— 
Rape of Lucretia Conduct of Junius Brutus— _ -. 1 
Revolt cf Rome — The ſenate and people deprive _ — 
Tarquin of the regal authority Eſtabliſnment of _ — 
the Republic, and the office of Conſul Brutus ank 
Collatinus elected Conſuls— Farquin retires, firſt 
to Gabii, and afterwards to Hetruria. 49 
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New government of Rome—Cauſe of Tarquin eſpouſ- 
ed by the Tarquinii—Conſfpiracy at Rome—Exe- 
cution of the ſons of Brutus, &c--Collatinus abdi=- 
cates the Conſulſhip—War with the Tarquini— 

Death of Brutus His character — Valerius ſole 
Conſul—Acquires the ſurname Poplicola—His re- 

ulations—?orſena eſpouſes the cauſe of Tarquin— - BY 
Aarches to Rome— Valour of Horatius Cocles— f 
Fortitude of Mucius Scevola—Gallantry of Clelia 
—Porſena makes peace with the Romans War 
with the Sabines Death of Poplicola—Revolt of 5 

Fidenæ Embaſſy of the Latins Conſpiracy againſt | 
the republic - Puniſnment of the conſpirators—Diſ- © 
content of the debtors and plebeians—lLaſtitution of 
the office of diftator—Titus Lartius firſt diftator— 
Truce with the Latins—Preparations of the Latins. 

Aulus Poſthumius appointed diftator—Marches _ N g 
againſt the Latins— Battle of Regillus— The two - _ — 7 
ſons of Tarquin are ſlain Death of Tarqu n- 11 2 


CHAPTER V. 5 


Diſcontent of the plebeians Appius Claudius and 
Servilius choſen conſuls— Their characters The 
power of creditors— Wars with the Sabines, the 
Volſei, and the Æqui Revolt of the people — They 
retire from Rome Are reconciled by the appoint- 
ment of tribunes Character and valour of Caius 
Marcius—Acquires the ſurname of Coriolanus—Is 
| baniſhed by the people Joins the Volſci—Marches 
to Rome—Retires on the entreaty of his mother 
and wife His death Meaſures of Spurius Caffius  - _ 
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Propoſes the Agrarian faw—Caſt, by the fentence 


of the people, from the Tarpeian rock—Condutt of - 


the ſenate and the tribunes—Terentian Taw propoſ- 
ed by Terentius Arf—Gallantry and fate of the 
Fabi Appius Herdonius ſurpriſes the capitol--ls 
_ vanquiſhed by the Romans and Fuſcans— The Ro- 


man-army, commanded by Minucius, is inveſted by 
the Aqui—Quinctius Cincinnatus appointed dicta- 
tor His character and fituation—Relieves the Ro- 


mans, and compels the Æqui to ſurrender. - 
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Terentiun hvw—Embaſly to Greece—Choice of De- 


cemvirs—CharaQter of Appius—The Decemvirs 


aſſiſted by Hermodorus—T welve tables—Civil ac- 
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tions Theft Law reſpecting creditors and debtors | 


Of fathers over their children Of property and 


potſeſion—Of perſonal injuries, treſpaſſes, and 


crimes—Of roads and buildings—On corrupt 


judges, &c.— f marriages and the right of huf- 


bands—Of funeral ceremonies—Of religious wor- 


ſhip—The Decemvirs eontinued for a ſecond year 


They aſſume deſpotic authority—They march to 


repel the Sabines and the qui Diſgraceful event 
of their campaigns Character and merits of Sici- 


love with Virginia —Excites Claudius to demand 
her as his ſlaveDecrees her to Claudius —She is 


troops—Of the city The ſenate treats with the 
army—Depoſition of the Decemvirs - 


CHAPTER VI. 


Puniſhment of the Drcemvirt ictor ĩes of the Aqui, 


| the Volſci, and the Sabines—lnjuftice of Rome — 


Diſſenſions between the Patricians and Plebeians— 


The former permitted to marry with the latter 


Military tribunes—Inſtitution of cenſors—Ambi- 
of Spurius Mzlius—Cineinnatus is created 
tpr—Melius is killed by Servilius Ahala— 
Vith the Fidenates and Veientes Second 
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nius Dentatus—His aſſaſſination— Appius falls in 


ſtabbed by her father Virginius—Revolt of the 
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opime ſpoils Rome afflicted with peſtilence and | 
famine—Revolt of the Fidenæ Defeat of the Aqui 
—- Mutiny of the army, and death of Poſthumius 
The plebeians are aſſociated in the quæſtorſhip - 
War with the V eientes—Pay aſſigned to the Roman 
ſoldiers—Siege of Veii—lt is taken by Camillus—- 
His triumph—Diſcontent of the people at the reſti- _ 
tution of the ſpoil War with the Faliſti—Gene-.. 
roſity of - Camillus—Is proſecuted by the tribunes, 
and retires from Rome Invaſion of the Gauls 
They beſiege Cluſium—Embaſſy of the Romans 
Conduct of the Ambaſſadors The Gauls march to 
Rome Vi over the Romans Maſſacre of the 
inhabitants, and deſtruction of Rome Siege of the 
capitol Conduct of Camillus—Bravery of Marcus 
Manlius— The capitol is relieved, an the Gauls 
twice defeated by Camillus. EY 
CHAPTER VIE 
The citizens propoſe to remove to Veii— They are 
oppoſed by Camillus—Rebuilding of Rome—Wars 
with the Æqui and Volſci, the Latins and Hetruri- 
ans—V iories of Camillus—Ambitipn of Manlius 
—Revives the Agrarian Jaw—His generofity—Ac- 
cuſes the ſenate of having embezzled the public 
treaſure Is committed to priſon by the dictator 
Cornelius Cofſus—Diſcontent of the people Man- 
lius is releaſed—Is accuſed of aſpiring to fovereignty. 
Als condemned by the people to be thrown from 
the capitol—Peſtilential diſeaſe Victory of Camil- 
lus over the Volſci—His magnanimity—Civil com- 
motion Laws propoſed for the relief of the indi- 
gent, and to join a plebeian in the conſulſhip Op- 
oſition of the ſenate—Anarchy in Rome Re- 
volt of Velitre—Invaſion of the Gauls They are 
defeated by Camillus, who reduces Velitræ Tu- 
mults at Rome The ſenate aſſent to the laws pro- 


poſed Office of Prætor— Of Curule Adile— _ 2 
ome afflicted by peſtilence Death and character | ; 


of Camillus = | „ 8 
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| 5 CHAPTER IX. 
F Patriotiſm of Marcus Curtius—Filial affection of Li- 
3 tus Manlius—Vanquiſhes a gigantic Gaul Ob- 
tains the ſurname of Torquatus Various defeats of 
the Gauls Combat of Valerius, ſurnamed Corvus 
| Victory of Camillus over the Gauls—The ple» 
beians admitted to the ædileſhip and cenſorſhip— 
Treaties with Carthage—Defeat of the Volſcians 
and Aurunci—Situation of the Samnites Cam- 
pania ſolicits the protection and acknowledges the 
1 - Aovereignty of Rome War with the Samnites— 
Victory of Valerius Corvus—Diftreſs of Cornelius 
Coſſus Courage and conduct of Decius Mus— . 
Firſt victory of Coſſus Second victory of Valerius 
Corvus The Samnites ſue for and obtain peace - 
Revolt of the troops in Campania—Appeaſed by 
Valerius Corvus—The Latins, &c. take-arms— 
_ Manlius Torquatus and Decius Mus march againſt 
them—Severity of Torquatus Devotement of De- 
3 cius Mus—Defeat of the Latins—They become 
1 ſubjects of Rome—A plebeian firſt choſen pretor— 
4 War with the Sidicini and Auſones Revolt of Pri- 
* vernum— Bold reply of a citizen War again with 
the Samnites Reduction of Palzpolus—Unnatural 
vice prevails in Rme. 1 18587 


CHAPTER x. 


War with the SamnitesPreſumption and victory of 
Quintus Fabius Papirius Curſor aſſerts his autho- 
| rity as dietator—Pardons Fabius at the interceſſion 
i of the people—V iRories over the Samnites-— The 
Romans are allured into a defile, and compelled to 
= capitulate—Ignominious conditions rejected by the 
| : ſenate—They deliver Poſthumius, the Roman con- 
. ſul, to Pontius the Sabine general Magnanimity of 
| Pontius—Succeffive victories of the Romans Cha- 
racter of Papirius Curſor - Succeſs of Rome Inno- 
vations of Appius Claudius His conſtruction of an 
aqueduct and road Fabius paſſes the Ciminian fo- 
reſt, and defeats the HetruriansLaſt victory of 
Is by py Papirius 
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| ſue for peace . Fabius acquires, in the affice of cen». I 

ſor, the ſurname of Maxime -I appointed conſul — © _ 
with Decius Mus— The devotement of the latter—.. | 
Victety over the Gauls, the Samnites, and the He- 
trurians. Defeat of Pontius, who is taken — .. | 
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Papirius Curſor over the Samnites The Samnitez 


and put to death by the Romans—Curius Dentatus 
grants peace to the damnites - Diſſenſions in Rome 
Wars with the Gauls and the Hetrurians— With 
the Tarentines, who implore. the aſſiſtanee of Pyr- 
rhus, king of Epirus. . 
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Character of Pyrrhus Arrives at Tarentum Ob- 
ſerves the Roman camp Deſcription of the Roman 
legion Defeat of Lzvinus— Negociation for peace 
Conduct and ſentiments of Appius Claudius 
Battle of Aſculum Character of Fabricius. Ac- 
quaints Pyrrhus with the treacherous defign of his 
phyſician—Pyrthus embarks for Sicily Victories 
of the Romans over the Bruttians and Lucanians, 
the Tarentines and Samnites . Return of Pyrrhus 
He is defeated by Curius Dentatus—Quits Italy — 
Roman camp modelled from that of Pyrrhus Tri- 
umph of Curius His virtuous frugality Fabricius 
expels from the ſenate Cornelius Ruffinius— Ihe 
Samnites, the Bruttians, and Lucanians are fubdued 


202 


7 —PDeath of Pyrrhus—Capitulation of Tarentum 


Subjection of the Picentes, the Salentines, and Sar- 
cinates—Extent of the territories of the republic. 220 


CHAPTER X. 


Deſcription of the neighbouring ſtates The colonies | 

of Gauls—The Ligurians and Veneti—Of Spain * 
—Coaſt of the Mediterranean Macedonia The 
Etolians— The Achæan league Sparta Thebes 

and Athens — Kingdom of Pergamus Of gyria 

Of Egypt Republic of Carthage War between 

Rome and Carthage Firſſ fleet of the Romans 
Naval victory of DuilliusInvaſion of Sardigia and 
CLorſica Defeat of 2 Gs 
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Regulus lands in Africa, defeats the Carthagini- 

ans and advances to Carthage—ls vanquiſhed and 

taken priſoner by Xantippus—Naval events Vice 


| | 6: tory of Metellus in Sicily The N e ſue 


for peace. Noble conduct of Regulus His ſuffer- , 
ings and death Siege of Lilybæum Defence of 
Amilcar Defeat of the Carthaginian admiral Han- 

no. -Concluſion of the firſt Punic war. „238 
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Revolt of the Carthaginian mercenaries---T hey are 
ſubdued by Amilcar---War withthe Bojans and Li- 
urians---Ceflion of Sardinia to Rome---Temple of 
anus ſhut---Civil government of Rome War 
with Illyria---With the Gauls--- Third Opime 
ſpoils gained by Marcellus---Second Illyrian war--- 
Views of Carthage---Her victories in Spain raiſe the 
jealouſy of the Romans Treaty with Afdrubal--- 
Character of Hannibal Embaſſy of the Romans--—— 
Hannibal beſieges and reduces Saguntum Second 
embaſſy of he Romans---Hannibal meditates the 
invaſion of Italy The meaſures that he takes 
Paſſes the Pyrenees---Crofles the Rhone Sempro- 
nius and Scipio are appointed conſuls, and directed 
do earry the war into Africa and Spain--- The latter, 
informed of Hannibal's march, lands in Gaul Re- 
turns to Italy Hannibal aſcends the Alps The 
difficulties that he encounters - Arri ves in Italy. 258 
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Hannibal aſſaults and takes Turin---Marches towards 
- Scipio---Arts by which he animated his ſoldiers--- 
His addreſs to them Battle of Ticinus---Sempro- 
nius is recalled to Italy Joins Scipio Battie of 
Trebia---Conſtaney of the Romans---Caius Fla- 
minus and Cneius Servilius are choſen conſuls--- | . 
War purſued in Spain---Hannibal determines to pe- 
netrate into Hetruria- Route through the Marſhes 
Character of Flaminius---Purſues Hannibal Is 
defeated and ſlain on the banks of the lake Thraſy— 
menus Quinctus Fabius Maximus is created pro- 
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dictatorRaſhneſs of Minucius, his general of ; 

horſe He is ſaved by Fabius—Expreſfion of Han- 
nibal - Hannibal takes Cannz-— The Romans de- 

termine to hazard a general engagement Caius 

Terentius Varro and Lucius Emilius Paulus are 

chofen conſuls— Battle of Cannæ Death of Emi 2 
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State of Rome after the defeat of Cannz—Confterna- 
tion of the multitude - Magnanimity of Scipic— 
Conſtancy of the ſenate - Reception of Terentius 
Veen of Capua - Appointment of Fabius 

and Marcellus. The latter attacks Syracuſe, which 

is defended by Archimedes — Reduction cf Syracuſe, 

and death of Archimedes Operations in Italy— 
Hannibal advances. to Rome Attempts Rhegium 
in his retreat Capua retaken War in Spain 

Progreſs of Scipic - Marcellus is betrayed into an 
ambuſcade March of Aſdrubal He is defeated on 

the banks of the Metaurus A ppointment of Scipio 
to Sioih His conduct arraigned by Catc—He ob- 

» tains permiſſion to transfer the war into Africa His 
rapid ſucceſe Hannibal is recalled to the defence of 
Carthage — Anchors at Lepti.— Conference be- 
tween Hannibal and Scipic - Battle of Zama 
Hannibal defeated, eſcapes to Adrumetum—Condi- 
tions of peace propoſed by Scipio; recommended by 
Hannibal; and confirmed by Rome—End of the | 
ſecond Punic war. © = 4 202 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Publius Scipio obtains the ſurname of Africanus Diſ- 

treſs of Rome. War with the king of Macedon : 
Victory of Flaminius at Cynocephalæ - Philip foli- 

_cits and obtains a peace Liberty proclaimed at the 
Iſthmian games to Greece Intrigues and prepara- 

tions of Antiochus, king of Syria - Revolt of the 

Gauls and Spaniards.— The former are defeated by 

Cethegus ; the latter are ſubdued by Cato — Han- ; 
| | nibal flies to the court of Antiochust i That mo: 
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narch determines on war - Paſſes over into Europe 


Ils routed at Thermopylæ by the conſul Acilius— 
Lucius Scipio transfers the war to Aſia - Defeats 


Antigchus at Sipylus Conditions of peace Sur- 


name of Aliaticus conferred on Lucius Scipio | 


Peace is granted to the Etolians who had joined An- 


_ tiochuc—{mpcachment of Africanus and Aſiaticus 


Magnanimity of the former Sentence of the 
latter Perſecution and death of Hannibal. 
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| Wham with the Celtiberians, the Ligurians, . the ; 
iftrianc—Conduct of Philip, king of Macedon. 


Hoſtile preparation: Diſſenſions of his ſons . EKx- 
ecution of Demetrius Death of Philip - Sueceſſion 


of Perſet He is acknowledged by the Romans — 


Incurs their jealouſ)— Complaints of Eumenes, 


5 king of Pergamus, againſt Perſes—Attempt of Per- 


ſ:s to aſſaſſinate Eumenes.— The Romans declare 


war againſt Perſes - Oiſpoſition of the neighbour- 
ing powers—Advantages gained by Perſes He ſo- 


licits in vain for peace - Conſtancy of the Romans 


— Campaign in Theſſaly under Hoſtilius In Illy- 
ricum under Appius Claudius Appointment of 


Quistus Marciuz—22netrates into Macedon— 
Compelled to retire by famine—- Æmilius Paulus is 


cnoſen conſulImprudence and perfidy of Perſe: 


Conqueſt of iiiyricum by the prætor Anicius—Bat- 


tle of Pydn:—Peiſes flies to Samothrace—Surren- 
ders to Emilius His fate—Diviſion of Macedon, 
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from taxes Increaſing magnificence of the city 
Oppian lau The Roman women ſolicit the repeal 


327 


Treaſures of the Romans. They are declared free 


of it — They are oppoſed by Cato Are ſupported 


by Valerius Repcal of the Oppian law Character 


of Cato—Popillius Lænas checks the ambition f 


Antiochus Ihe Romans are jealous of Demetrius 


Dato urges the deſtruction of Carthage State 
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| MIDST the Duties: monuments of imperial 
grandeur, the ruins of Rome command our vene- 
ration though ſucceſhve ages: The rigid virtues by 
which the gradually aroſe to a the conſtancy and 
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: HISTORY OF ROME: 
addrefs by which the Tong maintained it; the genivs 
of her people, the ſpirit of her laws, the extent of 
her dominion, and the magnificience of her public 
edifices, all combine to attract the curiofity, and to 
excite the awful regard of poſterity.  _ 

In common with the other nations of Europe, the 
Romans have endeavoured to trace their origin from 
the moſt remote periods of antiquity. The voyage 
of Æneas from the ſhores of Afia to thoſe of Italy, 
has been conſecrated by the muſe of Virgil : But the 

fond tale which the poet has ſo happily adorned, the 
hiſtorian is not permitted haſtily to adopt ; and though 
the Latin writers unanimouſly. 'concur in claiming 
their deſcent from the Trojan prince; yet, according 
to Dionyſius, more ancient eritics have rejected the 


& 


doubtful narrative, and have limited the enterpriſes of 
„ nh nota 
If theſe dark traditions ſoothed the vanity of an 
enlightened and victorious people, yet the rude ſtate 
in which they firſt prefented themſelves to public ob- 
fervation but ill accorded with their proud pretenfiqns 
to an illuſtrious anceſtry. About four hundred and 
twenty ſix years from the deſtruction of Troy, and 
about ſeven hundred and forty- eight years before the 
commencement of the chriſtian æra, an hardy race of 
herdimen and fhepherds, who are ſuppoſed to; have 
emigrated from Alba, and whoſe humble cottages 
were. ſcattered along the banks of the Tiber, ſeem to 
have-acknowledged the joint authority of the twin- 
brothers, Romulus and Remus. Theſe probably had 
been raiſed to command by their ſuperior courage 
and more ferocious manners; qualties that, in a ſu- 
perſtitious and barbarous age, might naturally im- 
preſs the idea, that they owed their birth to the god of 
i war, and their infant nouriſhment to a ſhe-wolf. 
1 _ | By whatever means the brothers attained to power, 
the paſſions which it inſpired were fach-as have, too 
ble frei 


a OF RON „ . 


frequen n he ah; ls of hiſtory. Frater 
affection was overwhelmed by rival ambition, and 
the luſt of undivided ſway ; the enmity of the leaders | 
was communicated to their adherents; and, in a tu- 
multuaus conflict that enfued, the guilty triumph of 
Romulus was eftabliſhed by the death of Remus. 
The victor, yet ſtained with the blood of his bro- 
ther, prepared to perpetuate by policy the power 
which he had acquired by force. He determined to 
collect his followers from diſtant fields within a more 
narrow compals, and to accuſtom their minds to the 
reſtraints of civil government: He fixed on mount 
_ Palatine - as the feat of future empire; his intenfions 
were ſeconded by the zeal of his ruſtic ſubje&s ; 
about a thouſand thatched huts, haſtily and rudely 
conſtructed, proclaimed the poverty and fimplicity 
of their inhabitants: ; that of the chief was compaſed 
of the ſame unpoliſhed materials, and was diſtinguiſh- 
ed only by its more ample ſize; they were encom- 
paſſed by a deep and wide trench, and ſurrounded 
by a wall of clay and wood: The name of the new 
city, or village, was borrowed from that of the foun- 
der; and the fame of Romulus has been indiſſolu- 
bly blended with the glory of Rome. ; 


The popular ſuperſtition of the Eaſt had been ex- | 


tended to the Welt; and Greece, the fruitful” pa- 
rent of heathen mythology, had imparted to Italy 

her ſacred rights and tutelar deities. The follawers 
of Komulus acknowledged the imperial majeſty of 
Jupiter; they invoked in war the aſſiſtance of Mars, 
and often devoted to him the bloody ſpoils of victory; 
and they propitiated by rural oblations Pan and Fau- 
nus, whoſe guardian care, it was believed, wathced 
over their herds and flocks. Each grove was render- 
dd facred by the ideal preſence of ſome favouring di- 
vinity ; the produce of their cattle furniſhed the boly 
victims; ; frugal to themſelves they exulted in their 
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pious liberality ; and the numerous altars which ſmgak 


ed with frequent facrifices, atteſted the variety of 


their gods and the devout fervour of their worſhippers. 


Each appearance of the ſky was een 4 
ill. 


credulous people as indicating the Divine W 
Thunder and lightning, the wind, and the flight of 


birds, according to the different directions they al- 


ſumed, were interpreted as favourable or unfavour- 


able omens ; no important enterpriſe was undertaken 
without conſulting the Auſpices; the art of reading 
the heavens became no vain nor barren ſcience; and 
the Augurs, ſuch was the title of thoſe who claimed 
this knowledge, were held in the higheſt reverence, 
and were poſſeſſed of a conſiderable ſhare of influence 
in the Roman ſtate. | | 8 

It was not only the air that teemed with ſacred 
prognoſtics; Hetruria had furniſhed another. ſyſtem 
of divination ; and the 'Puſcan Haruſpices aſſerted 
their pretenſions to foretel future events from obſerv- 
ing the entrails of the victim, the manner in which 


the fire conſumed it, and the ſcent and ſmoke which 


aroſe from its burning members. They profeſſed to 
derive their {kill from the ancient books of Tarquiti- 
tus, a Tuſcan ſage; the prophetic function, always 


| lucrative, became in proceſs of time one of the moſt 


effectual political engines in the hands of the Roman 
leaders, and was ſucceſsfully made uſe of to raiſe the 
hopes or awe the ſwelling ſpirits of the people. 

Although Romulus was excluded by his birth from 
the order of the Haruſpices, which the natives of Tuſ- 


cany long monopolized as their peculiar inheritance, 


yet he had not neglected to avail himſelf of the ad- 
vantages which attended the ſituation of Augur; but 


it is as the founder of an empire that he is more im- 


mediately entitled to our obſervation. With the dig- 
nity of king, the unanimous approbation of his fol- 
lowers had entruſted to him the chief power, civil as 


s 
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well as military; and it remains to aſcribe he regu! 
ations that he adopted, and to trace the boundaries 
of the fovereign's prerogative and the | peoples? pri- 
vileges.. 2 N80 

The numbers capable of bearing arms, "who fol- 
lowed the fortunes and acknowledged' the authority 
of the new monarch, have been fixed by Livy at three 
thouſand foot and three hundred horſe; theſe were 
divided by Romulus into three equal tribes; and 
over every tribe preſided a præfect or tribune. Each 
tribe was ſubdivided into ten curiæ, and the thirty 
curize were e ſeparated into three hundred decu- 
rions. 
1 members of theſe claſſes were diſtinguiſhed 
into different ranks by the expreſſive names of Pa- 
trician and Plebeiart. All dignities were confined to 
the former ; and the latter were allured to acquieſce 
under this excluſion by obligations of mutual de- 
fence and intereſt. Each plebeian was allowed to 
chooſe one out of the body of the patricians. To the 
firſt was applied the term of Client; to the laſt that 
of Patron. © The patron,” ſays Dionyſius, “ was 
* to protect, to give counſel; and whether preſent 
& or abſent, was to his clients what the father is to 
t his family: The clients, in return, were to con- 
<« tribute to the ſupport of their patron, and to aid 
him in placing his children in marriage; in caſe of 
* his being taken by an enemy they were to pay his 
„ ranſom; or of his being condemned in a fine, 
„ they were to diſcharge it for him.” Neither were 
permitted to accuſe, or bear witneſs againſt the other; 
and fo happily was the province of each defined, that 
during the firſt fix centuries from the foundation of 
Rome, the harmony of theſe connections was Oy 
interrupted by jealouſy or diſſenſion. 

From the diviſion of the people, the care of Ro- 
mulus was extended to the inſtitution of a ſenate; 
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this was ſelected from the patricians, and; conſiſted 
originally of one hundred members. According to 
Livy, the ſole nomination of them was veſted in the 
king; but the more accurate pages of Dionyſius have 
allotted to Romulus, only the appointment of the 
chief or preſident. To each of the three tribes, and 
to each of the thirty curiæ was reſery ed the choice 


i three; and by their ſuffrages their fellow. citizens 


were elevated to honours which monarchs alterwards 
eld with envy and admiratioͤn. 
Ibe ſentiments of the, people were altertained fink 


| their aſſemblies or canitin. Theſe, in primeval fim- 


plicity, were ſummoned by the ſound of a horn; 
when met to decide any public queſtion, each decu- 
rion collected apart the voices of j its members; thence 
they formed the votes of the curiæ; and che ma jori- 
ty 1 the laſt determined the ſubject of deliberation. 

. Thus the primitive government of Rome was com- 
poſed, with ſome political kill; of an elective king, 
a council of nobles, and a general aſſemby of the 
people. War and religion were adminiſtered by the 
ſupreme magiſtrate ; and he alone propoſed the laws 
which were, debated in the ſenate, and were finally 
ratified or rejected by a majority of the curiæ. 

The lands which the Roinans had acquired by ceſ. 


ſion, or had occupied by force, were divided by Ro- 


mulus i into three parts: Ihe firſt was conſecrated to 
the expences of religious, worſhip ; the ſecond. was 
appropriated to ſupport the dignity of the prince, 
and to ſupply the public exigencies; the third and 


moſt conſiderable was | equally parcelled into thirty 


portions, which were [crupuloufly. devoted to the 
maintenance of the thirty curiæ. When we conſider, 
that from the confluence of the Tiber with the Amo, 
to the ſea; and from Oſtia to Circeii ori the coaſt, 
the narrow tract of country exceeds not ſixteen 
miles in breath and fifty i in length; and that it was 

i 1 e | 
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cehpaſediom! have comprohended: no leſs xhin forty- 
ſeven independent ſtates; the original territery of 
Rome cannot be eſtimated at above five or ſix miles 
in ent. 1% d-emratrs 
The ſtrong though onkittbred mind of Romulus 
had embraced a juſt arid comprehenſive fyſtem pf po- 
litics. He confidered © men us the real ſine s of a 
ſtate; and Rome preſented an aſylum to outlaws 
and malefaQors of every deſcription. The robber, 
the incendiary, or the | homicide, who had' eluded 
the puniſhment of his crimes, and fled from the 
impending vengeance of his country, found ſhelter 
within her protecting walls; but in proportion as 
the numbers of the new common-wealth were ſwell · 
ed by theſe formidable acceſſions, the contempt of 
her neighbours increaſed; the Romans were uni- 
verſally regarded as a lawleſs and rapacious bandittiz 
their friendſhip was rejected, their alliances were 
ſcorned, and they were purſued by the inſults and 
derifion of the Italian ſtates. 
Romulus himſelf was far from inſenlible to the 
inconveniences which aroſe from the general odium; 
his own followers enured to fatigue and ſedulouſly 
trained to martial' exerciſes, were augmented by a 
warlike concourſe of daring exiles : Yet this ſource 
of population, leſs honourable than advantageous, 
muſt quickly have been exhauſted. Already the 
numbers of the men greatly exceeded thoſe of the 
women: Their chief had in vain ſolicited in mar- 
riage for his ſubjects, the daughters of the Sabines, 
a people who cultivated the country between the Ti- 
ber the Teverone, and the Apennines. The re- 
fuſal bad been embittered by raillery ; and the fer- 
tile genius of Romulus ſoon ſuggeſted a plan which 
promiſed at once to gratify his own reſentment, and 
to oa to thy amorous wants of- his adherents. 


The 


— 
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The: flexile | ſyſtem of paganiſm, indulgent to the 
pans and frailties oll its an bappily accorded 


WH,” © 4+ © # 


were ade the moſt ſacred and ee. nd 
the powerful raviſher who could brave the vengeance 


of m&, had no reaſon to dread the indignation of 


the gods. The Romans publicly prepared, with 
whatever magnificence their poverty would permit, 
to dedicate an altar to Neptune; the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring ſtates, and particularly the Sa- 


bines, thronged, as ſpectators, to the pious cere- 


mony: But while they gazed intent on the games 
that were celebrating, the ſignal was given by Ro- 
mulus; the benches were rudely overturned; the 
Romans, with menacing cries and drawn ſwords; 
ſeized the Sabine women, the object of their deſires; 


while tbe men fled in trembling confuſion from this 


daring! violation of hoſpitality.  . 
The women ſoon conſented to ſhare the marriage- 


bed of their raviſhers, and forgot in the potent em- 


braces of their vigorous conſorts the violence that 
bad deen offered them. But the indignity ſunk 
deep i into the minds of the bordering colonies; the 
impatient valour of Acron, whom the hiſtorians call 
king of Cænina, firſt excited him to arms; the Ro- 
mans ruſhed to the encounter with equal ardour; but 


Acron himſelf was trans fixed by the lance of Romu- 


lus, who performed his vow by conſecrating the 


bloody arms of the vanquiſhed chief to Jupiter Fere- 


trius; an example that was religiouſly obſerved by 
his deſcendants ; and whenever the Roman general 


| flew with his own hand the leader of the adverſe ar- 


my, the temple of the new Jove was faithfully ao. 
rated with the opime ſpoils. 

The victors razed the city of Cznina to the 
ground, and- tranſplanted the ee to Rome; 
and Romulus decreed to himſelf the the honour of 

— 2 triumph; 


fate: The boundaries of Rome were extended by 
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a triumph; a reward that, in the virtuous ages 0 
Rome, was deemed the moſt enviable recompenſe o 
victory. The Antemnates and Cruſtumini, whoſe 
hoſtile enterpriſes had been provoked by the ſame 


motives as thoſe of the Cæninenſes,  ſhared:the ſame 


the valour of her citizens; and the new / walls em 
braxed the hill enen afterwards celebrated by 
che name of the Capitol. f 
The growing ſtrength and fortunes of the Ro- 
mans did not depreſs the hopes and angry ſpirits of 
the Sabines: The hour of vengeance had indeed been 
deferred; but their martial preparations were propor- 
tioned to the length of the delay. The reſtoration of 
the women who had been torn from their protection, 
was the only reparation the injury could admit of; 
and the only conceſſion that Romulus could not in 
prudence ſubmit to. The ſame neceſſity that had 


prompted him violently to ſeize them, more forcibly ' | 


influenced him to detain them. To adopt the lan- 
guage of polytheiſm, the joys of Hymen had' been 
attended by the pains of Lucina; and the double ties 
of wife and mother would have been violated by the 
ungrateful reftitution. 
The effects of negociation had been vainly tried; 
and the Sabine army led by their monarch Vatius, 
prefled forwards to avenge their wrongs by force. 
By the avaricious perfidy of a female they were ad- 
mitted into the citadel on the hill Saturninus: Her 
fidelity was not proof againſt the glittering bracelets _ 
and rings with which the Sabines were adorned; 
and ſhe ſtipulated as the price of her treachery what 
the ſoldiers wore upon their left arms; but the dark 
romiſe was fatally eluded; the Sabines heaped 
their bucklers on the traitreſs; and while they af- 
fected to adhere to the words of their agreement, 
they cruſhed her beneath the weight of their frau- 
dulent pundyality. 


The 
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The firmneſs of the Romans roſe; with the diflis 
culties that preſented themſelves. In many a bloody 
conflict the hoſtile troops encountered each other 
with alternate but undeciſive ſucceſs. The Sabines 
vuere compelled to take refuge in the citadel; and 
the Romans in their turn were purſued to the very 
gates of their city. Their equal valour ſerved only 
to advance their mutual deſtruction; and each party 
was admoniſhed to reſpect the reſentment or deſpair 
of his adverſary. The Sabines were animated by a 
juſt and generous indignation; by an ardent deſire 
to efface their ſhame in the blood of the raviſhers; | 
The Romans contended for whatever could be dear 
to them; their reputation in arms, their houſhold 
gods, and their very exiſtence as a people. i 
The waters of the Tiber were already purpled ; 
with the blood of the combatants, when the flames 
of war were extinguiſhed by the tears of thoſe whoſe 
breath had kindled them. In the firſt moments. of 
diſtraction the Sabine women had probably invoked 
the avenging ſwords of their countrymen; but their 
tranſient anger had long ſince been appeaſed ; and 
the licentious raviſher was converted into the tender 
partner of their connubial pleaſures : To which ever 
Hide victory ſhould incline, affliction was their cer- 
' tain lot; and in every engagement they were doom» 
ed to deplore a father, a brother, or a huſband. 

The undaunted Romans had braved the arms of 
the ſtronger, they yielded to the ſorrows of the-weak- 
er ſex. The fate of the future miſtreſs of the world 
was entruſted to the eloquence of a feeble train of 
women; yet the Sabines were not ſteeled againſt the 
tears of a ſiſter or a daughter; they conſented 
to liſten to the voice of peace; and the conditions 
were ſuch as might be expected from the mutual 


weakneſs and exhauſted reſources of * parties. DE 
rite” get 
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ad was agreed that Romulus and Tatius ſhould 
rde in Rome, and rule with-j joint and undivided 
authority; that as many of the Sabines as were wil- 
ling to follow their king ſhould be incorporated into 
the tribes and Curiæ; that the city fhould ſtill re- 

tain her ancient name; but that the Romans ſhould 
hereafter be diſtinguiſhed by that of Quirites, an ap- 
pellation which had been long peculiar to the Sa- 
bines; and that the latter ſhould be admitted to all 
offices both civil and religious. 

By the acce ſſion of their new allociates the cole 
ny was augmented to near double the number of its 
original inhabitants; the ſenate alſo was encreaſed 
by an hundred members choſen from the moſt no- 
ble of the Sabines; and the inſtitution of knights 
formed a third order of citizens, who occupied a 
middle ſpace between the patricians and the ple- 
beians; and were diſtinguiſhed from the latter by 
the gold rings they wore on their fingers. 

Although it is probable that Romulus conſented 
with reluCtance to admit a partner in his power, yet 
during five years the public harmony between the 
two kings was maintained with no apparent inter- 
ruption ; their concord was diſplayed in the proſpe- 

_ rity of their ſubjects; and the infant empire of Rome 
was ſtretched by conqueſt over Camerium, a neigh- 
bouring town. 

But the ambitious ſpirit that could not brook the 
rival ſway of a brother, was not likely long to endure 
that of a ſtranger : The territories of the Lavinians 
had been inſulted by the predatory incurſions of 
ſome of the followers of Tatius ; and while Romulus 
warmly urged the propriety of delivering up the 
aggreſſors, his colleague interpoſed his authority to” 
ſcreen them from puniſhment: Private animoſity . 
was heightened by political differences ; the two mo- 


narchs had proceeded to Lavinium, to aſſiſt at ſome 
. religious 
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religious ceremonies; hen Tatius was ſuddenly at- 
tacked at the altar, and fell a victim to the tumul- 
tuous fury of the Lavinians. Romulus was diſmiſſed 
amidſt the acclamations of the people, and was al- 
lowed to carry off the body of his unhappy colleague ; 
but the magnificent funeral with which he graced it, 
and the marks of affliction which he affected, could 
not evade the popular jealouſy ; and though his 
hand appeared not in the execution, yet he was 
generally ſuſpeQed of having prompted/a crime from 
which he derived ſuch ſplendid advantages. | 

However the Sabines might repine at the untime- 
ly fate of their leader, prudence induced them to 
acquieſce under the authority of Romulus; and that 
chief beheld himſelf again ſeated alone on the throne 


that he had founded. A rapid ſucceſſion of warlike 


and proſperons enterpriſes dazzled the minds of his 
ſubjects and enſured their ſubmiſſion : The inhabi- 
tants of Camerium, who had preſumed to revolt, 
were chaſtiſed by the arm of the Roman-monarch ; 
the Fidenates were vanquiſhed, their city taken, and 
themſelves compelled to acknowledge the yoke of 
the conqueror; the Veientes, who had attempted to 
ſtem the torrent of victory, were overwhelmed in 
its courſe; in two deciſive battles they were defeated 
with cruel ſlaughter ; and though the natural ſtrength 
of their capital, ſeated on a ſteep and craggy rock, 
might mock the rude attacks of the Romans, yet 
they were happy to purchaſe peace by the ceſſion 
of ſeveral ſmall towns on the banks of the Tiber, 
and by delivering fifty of their principal citizens as 
hoſtages for their future conduct. | 
The fame of Romulus is not ſolely derived from 
his- martial trophies, ' and the name of a legiſlator is 
blended with that of a conqueror. To his untutored 
mind are aſcribed the laws of marriage, the educati- 
on of children, and the authority of parents. 


Though 
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Though the . of the Sabine women had : 


been recompenſed by diſtinctions peculiarly honour- 
able to themſelves, yet their ſex in genera] were far 
from being indebted to the ſtern and rigid regulati- 
ons of Romulus. While the wife was precluded 
from quitting her huſband on any pretence, the huſ- 
band was indulged with the power of repudiating his 
wife, and even puniſhing her with death, ſhould ſhe 
be convicted of adultery, theft, or drunkenneſs : Yet 


the prudent policy of the lawgiver was expreſſed in 


his proſcription of poligamy ; and the delicacy of the 
Roman matron was not wounded by any other 11 
partner of her conſort's embraces. 

The robuſt limbs of the Roman youth w were accuſ- 
 tomed to the labours of agriculture, and were trained 

to the exerciſes of war; the body was ſtrengthened 
by the former, and rendered active by the latter 
from breaking the ſtubborn glebe, or conteſting the 


prize of ſwiftneſs with his companions, the beardleſs* 


champion, diſtained with duſt and ſweat, plunged 
headlong into the guardian ſtream of the Tiber; his 
nerves were braced by the invigorating wave; a fru- 
gal repaſt ſatisfied the wants of nature; and he was 
early inſtructed to bear cold and hunger with forti- 


tude and patience. Whatever acquſitions could en- 


ervate the mind or body were ſtrictly prohibited, and 
the few arts that were requiſite to a nation of ſhep- 
herds and warriors were reſigned with contempt to 
the captives of their ſuperior vigour and valour. _ 

If the diſcipline of the Roman youth was ſevere the 
paternal power which was ſanctioned by Romulus, 
correſponded with, and even exceeded the rigour of 
his preceding inſtitutions ; ; his ſyſtem of juriſprudence 
aſſerted the excluſive, abſolute, and perpetual domi- 
nion of the father over his children. Whatever was 
acquired by the labour or fortune of the ſon was im- 


— loſt in n property of the father; at the 


call 


\ 
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call of indigence or avarice, the maſter of a family 
could diſpoſe of his children according to his diſcreti- 

on; he might chaſtiſe their real or imaginary faults by 
ſtripes, by impriſonment, by exile, by ſending them 

to work in chains among the meaneſt of his ſervants. 

The majeſty of a parent was even armed with the pow- 

er of life and death; and the examples of ſuch bloody 


exeuctions were ſometimes praifed, and never puniſn- 
ed. 72725 6 þ ; : ha þ 
Neither age nor rank could exempt the moſt illuſ- 
trious citizen from the bonds of filial ſubjection; his, 
own deſcendants were included in the family of their 
common anceſtor ; and the claims of adoption were 
not leſs ſacred, nor leſs ſevere, than thoſe of nature. 
The Roman legiſlator repoſed an abounded confidence 
in the influence of paternal affection; and the oppreſ- 
ſion was rendered more ſupportable by the aſſurance, 
that each in his turn might ſucceed to the dignity of 
parent and maſter. | MN, 
But the life and glory of Romulus now drew near 
their end; and the founder of the Roman ſtate, after 
triumphing over his foreign foes, fell a victim to his 
domeſtic enemies. The fame inflexible ſeverity which 
his laws diſplay, the ſame vigour which had been ex- 
erted to enforce the ſubmiſſion of his rival neighbours, 
had been employed to humble the Roman ſenate, 
Towards the concluſion of his reign that aſſembly 
was reduced to an empty ſhadow of authority; nor 
were the ſpirits of the members more wounded by 
his pride, than their lives were endangered by his 
arbitrary adminiſtration of juſtice. Surrounded by 
the choſen miniſters of his vengeance, he iſſued from 
his ſeat of judgment in the Forum the bloody dictates 
of his will; and diſdaining the very inſtitutions that 
he had framed, appeared to hold his power by no 
other title than the ſword 5 5 


He 


＋ 
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He foon experienced that no precautions . o. 

could ſhield him from the reſentment off 
thoſe whom he had prefumed to injure. Though the 

circutnſtances of his fate are involved in obſcurity, 
yet it is unanimouſly agreed, that he ſunk” beneath 
the tumultuous rage of the ſenare. It is probable, 
the moment their fury ſubfided, that his murderers 
dreaded the vengeance of the multitude; and that they 
concealed beneath their robes, and privately convey- 
ed away, his mangled remains. A furious tempeſt 
that aroſe at the ſame inſtant was dexterouſly impro- 
ved by their ingenuity ; it was aſſerted, that Romulus 
was ſurrounded by flame, and ſuddenly conveyed in 
a whirlwind from earth to heaven; he was afterwards 
reported to have appeared to Proculus, a ſenator who 
had long ſhared his friendſhip, and who {till com- 
manded the confidence of the people. The artful 
tale was induſtriouſly propagated, and readily belier- 
ed; divine honours were decreed to the new deity, 
and the ſenate were content to adore as a god, him 
whom they could no longer endure as a king. 
Though the finer lineaments which mark the cha- 
racter of Romulus are concealed from our view by 
intervening ages, yet the more prominent features 
_ proclaim the -lawgiver and the conqueror. Rude 
and uninſtructed himſelf, many of his regulations 
were preferved through ſucceſſive centuries, and are 
even to be traced beyond the times of Pompey and 
Auguſtus. His valour had extended the territory, 
his policy had increaſed the populaion of the com- 
mon-wealth z and from the chief of a ſcanty band of 
ruſtic followers, he beheld himſelf the monarch of for- 
ty-feven thouſand: ſubjects, capable of bearing arms, 
and accuſtomed to the advantages of regular diſcip- 
line. If the laſt moments of a proſperous reign of 
thirty-ſeven years were overcaſt by the manner of 
his death, and by the treaſon of the ſenate, they yet 
| were 


* 
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were gilded by the dawning grandeur of the empire 
that he had founded; and the Roman eagle, the au- 
ſpicious enſign which he had adopted, and whoſe broad 
wings were deſtined to overſhadow a captive world, 
already excited the awe and admiration of the neigh- 
bouring powers by its towering. majeſty and the vi- 
gour and rapidity of its flight. OE 

The fame jealouſy that had proved fatal to Romu- 

lus, deferred for above a year the choice of his ſuc- 
ceſſor. Had the founder of Rome tranſmitted his 
pretenſions to a ſon, it is probable. the gratitude. or 
enthuſiaſm of the multitude would have raiſed him to 
the vacant throne; and the crown, inſtead of conti- 
nuing elective, might have been rendered hereditary. 
But Romulus had expired without iſſue; and the ſe- 
nate, who had conſpired his deſtruction, poſſeſſed 
themſelves of his power. During the period that 
they retained the reins of government, the public 
peace was guarded by the union of the ſeveral orders 
of the ſtate ; the levity or turbulence of the people 
was controlled by the authority of the patricians ; 
and the balance of freedom was happily preſerved 
throughout the community. 

The clamours of the commons at length compel- 
led the ſenate*to relinquiſh the authority they had 
uſurped, and to conſent to reſtore the ancient form 
of government; but although the election of a king 
was now unanimouſly agreed upon, it yet remained 
to decide, on whom that dignity ſhould be conferred 

and from. what country the future monarch ſhould be 
choſen, The deſeendants of the original followers 
of the Founder aſſerted their hereditary and excluſiye 
rights; while the Sabiney urged with equal ardour 
their claims, and Sy their recent merits, in hav- 
ing acquieſced, aftcr the death of Tatius, under the 
government of Komulus. Even to what order of the 
common- wealth the 1 important nomination ſhould be 
| ; Si gs entruſted, | 
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entruſted, afforded a tranſient though more generous. 
competition; and while the juſtice of the ſenate re- 
cogniſed the prerogative of the people, the modeſty 
of the latter confided the choice of their future ſove- 
reign to the diſcernment of the ſenate. | 
The dangers which might have involved the 3 
grandeur of Rome, from the jealouſies of her rival 
citizens, were averted by their mutual moderation; 
their pretenſions were adjuſted by an honourable 
compromiſe; and while the Romans vindicated 
their privilege of beſtowing the royal ſceptre, they 
conſented to transfer it to the hand of a Sabine. Nu- 
ma Pompilius, though deſcended from a noble Sabine 
family, was {till more diſting uiſned for his piety than 
his birth; and though he had married the daughter 
of Tatius, the regal fortunes of his father - in- law had 
not allured him to deſert his patrimonial farm. The 
diſpoſition of his conſort had proved ſimilar to his 
own; and after her deceale, at a diſtance from courts, 
he conſoled himſelf in rural retirement by the mild 
precepts of philoſophy. _ 
But his ſequeſtered virtues had not eluded the pe- 
netration of the Romans ; and amidſt the privacy of 
his much-loved groves, he was ſurpriſed by a deputa- 
tion from the ſenate, who hailed him with the unwel- 
come title of king. It is probable that the reluctance 
of Numa was ſincere; and the ſage who had been 
taught by experience how difficult it was to regulate. 
his own paſhons, might well dread the more ſtub- 
born taſk of ruling thoſe of others. His perſeverance 
was, however, vanquiſhed by the affectionate obſti- 
nacy of the ſenate ; he ſubmitted to the importuni- 
ties of the Romans, and received the voluntary ho- 
mage of his new ſubjects. 

When Numa aſcended the Roman throne he was 
entering into his fortieth year, and to the vigour of 
manhood he united the prudence of age. The ſyſ- 
Vol. I. C 8 tem 
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tem of adminiſtration which he adopted, accorded 
with the blameleſs tenor of his private life: He ſtu- 


died to eradicate the evils which ſprung from civil 


diſcord and military violence; and his gentler influ- 
ence ſuſpended, though it could not extinguiſh, the 
trubulent ambition of his people. To the reader who 
is only delighted with the tumult of battle, his reign 
will indeed afford but little entertainment ; but to the 


philoſophic mind it offers a grateful and guiltleſs re- 


paſt, unallayed by dark intrigue, and unpolluted by 


bloody diſſenſion. 
The filent hours of Numa had been devoted to re- 


lawleſs and barbarous people. 


flection; and he frequently withdrew from ſociety to 
indulge his meditations amidſt the deep receſſes of 
his native woods. An ignorant and ſuperſtitious age 


converted his love of ſolitude into a myſterious 
communication with ſome protecting deity: Though 


tenancing the fiction, yet the pious fraud of the mo- 
narch may be palliated if not vindicated; and policy 
will pardon that deceit which was exerciſed to re- 
form the manners, and to reſtrain the paſſions of a 


the integrity of the ſage hey impeached in coun- 


The laws and forms of religious worſhip, - which 
were the reſult of the contemplative mind of Numa, 
and which were aſcribed to his nocturnal converſe 
with the nymph Egeria, have been preſerved by the 
accurate pen of Plutarch. Though the ſagacity of 
the Sabine philoſopher is ſuppoſed to have pierced the 
thin veil of Polytheifm, -and to have acknowledged 
one God ſole and omnipotent, yet the prudence of 
the monarch was ſatisfied with introducing order 
and decency among thoſe ceremonies which he was 
not permitted to aboliſh, and with checking the 
growth of thoſe errors which he was not capable of 
eradicating. he bloody ſacrifices which had ſtained 
the reign of Romulus were ſuſpended; and during 

| the 
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the peaceful adminiſtration of Numa, the deity was 
propitiated by the more innocent oblations of bread 
and meal, of wine and milk. A ferocious peeple 
were taught to reſpect the lives and ſufferings even 
of the brute creation; and the ſimilar ſyſtem framed 
by Numa and by Pythagoras, have induced many to 
believe that the former derived his precepts from the 
ingerMty of the latter. But this opinion is combat- 
ed by the concurring authorities of Livy, Dionyſius, 

and Plutarch; and it is now unanimouſly agreed, 
that the Grecian ſage flouriſhed not till a nien 
period after the deceaſe of the Sabine. . 
The diſcernment of Numa had regarded with con- 
tempt the weak idolatry of thoſe who bowed before 
the workmanſhip of their own hands. The images 
of braſs and, marble, which- were produced by the 
glowing genius, and were fondly cheriſhed by. the 
lively imagination of the Greeks, were proſcribed by 
the more ſevere judgment of the Sabine philoſopher ; 


and all repreſentations ofthe gods were, for above 


one hundred and ſixty years, ſedulouſly excluded 


from the temples of the Romans. | 


The diligence 2 as not leſs uſefully occu- 
pied in reforming the mini ers, tllan in Han i tan in limiting the 
objects of religious worſhip. The former were di- 
vided into eight claſſes: The Curiones, the Flamines, 
the Celeres, the Augurs, the Veſtals, the Salit, the 
"my and the Ponzifices. 
The Curiones derived their name from the cu- 

| * or thirty tribes, to each of which one was allot- 

ted; their peculiar duties, though indiſtinctly mark- 

ed, ſeem to have correſponded with thoſe which in a 
chriſtian ra ought to exerciſe the vigilance of the 
pariſh prieſt ; it belonged to each to obſerve the mo- 
rals and manners of his reſpective tribe; to reſolve * 
the doubts of the diſtruſtful, to reprove the exceſſes 
of the licentious, and to confirm the zeal of the 
pious. 
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2. The province of the Flamines is more clearly de- 
fied; they were choſen by the people, and conſe- 
crated by the hands of the Pontifex Maximus, or high 
prieſt. It was their care to miniſter at the altar, and 
offer up the ſacrifices to the deity, to whom they were 
peculiarly devoted. The Flamen Dialis, or prieſt of 
Jupiter, participated of the imperial majeſty of the 
divinity whom he ſerved, and afferted his ſaperior 
dignity above his holy brethren. He was generally 
choſen from the patrician order; he had the privi- 
lege of wearing the prætexta, or robe embroidered 
with purple; in the ſenate he was ſeated in a curule 
chair ; and his perſon was committed to the honour- 
able guard of a Lictor: His facred locks could only 
be thinned by the hand of a freeman; and a feroci- 
ous and preſumptuous race, by theſe multiplied diſ- 
tinctions, were inſtructed to regard with reverence 
and awe the fortunate mortal whoſe celeſtial function 
permitted him to approach the ſovereign and father 
of the gods. _ ves 

3. The jealouſy of Romulus had provided for his 
ſecurity a band of three hundred noble youths, who 
were diſtinguiſhed by the title of Celeres ; his fate 
proved how vain is every precaution againſt the re- 
ſentment of an inſulted and indignant people; and 
diſdaining every other protection, the philoſophic 
Numa threw himſelf on the affections of thoſe he rul- 
ed over. Theyguards which had been inſtituted by 
the founder of Rome, were by his ſucceſſor, with the 
ſame name, appropriated to the ſervice of the gods; 
and thoſe who had been employed to execnte the ſan- 
guinary will of the late monarch, were, by the pre- 
Tent, devoted to invoke the clemency of the deity by 
the blameleſs offerings of fruits and flowers. | 
4. We have already deſcribed the office and du- 
ties of the Augurs; nor was their ſcience limited to 
the ſervice of the public; they were frequently con- 
N ö - ſulted 
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ſulted by individuals, who ſeldom committed them- 
ſelves to an important undertaking, without firſt ex- 
amining the auſpices. But during the reign” of Numa, 
the Haruſpices were ſtrictly excluded; and the ſaga- 
cious monarch was defirous of baniſhing all bloody 
ſacrifices from the eye of his ſubjects, already too 
prodigal of life, and too inſatiate of ſlaughter, - ©» 
5. The rigid virtue of Romulus had — the 
immediate puniſhment of death againſt the crime of 
the adultreſs ; and the chaſtity of the maiden was b 


the milder policy of Numa, guarded by honours, and 


fortified by the moſt grateful diſtinctions. Although 
Numa was not the original inſtitutor of the ve/als, 
yet under his direction the Temple of Veſta firſt roſe, 
The univerfal goddeſs was worſhipped by the multi- 
tude as the divinity of earth and fire: The 'latter 
was conſidered as her peculiar attribute; and the 
holy flame was conſtantly fed by the alternate cares of 
four ſpotleſs virgins. Theſe were diligently ſequeſtered 
from all nocturnal converſation with men; and the 
forfeiture of their honour was attended by that of 
their life. The manner of their execution proclaim- 
ed the horror which their crime inſpired; and the un- 
fortunate veſtal who yielded the warm impulſe of na- 
ture, was condemned to enter the funeral vault alive, 
and there to expiate her guilt by a dreary and linger- 
ing death: Even the laſt pious offices, ſo dear to 
the ſuperſtitious minds of the ancients, were denied 
her ; and her diſconſolate ſhade, excluded from the 
rites of ſepulture, was ſuppoſed to wander in ever- 
laſting miſery on the banks of the Styx. 
But if the puniſhment which attended the veſtals 
deviation from the paths of virtue was terrible and 


| eternal, the rewards deſtined to thoſe who perſevered 


in the rugged road were ſplendid and alluring. They 
alone were exempted from the yoke of paternal au- 
thority, and even in _ res of their fathers had the 


power | 
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er of beſtowing on whom they pleaſed their for- 
tune. To enter with them into the litters in which 
they were carried was deemed an offence of the high- 
eſt magnitude; and the criminal who, on his way to 
execution; was ſo happy as to encounter accidentally 
a veſtal, might be abſolved by her protecting breath 
from the fate that impended over him. Such were 
the compenſations of thirty years devoted to the ſer- 


vice of Veſta, That period was divided into three 


diſtinct æras: The firſt ten years were employed in 
learning the ceremonies of religion; the ſecond in the 
performance of them; and the third were allotted to 
che inſtruction of their virgin ſucceſſors. After the 


expiration of that time they were permitted to mar- 


ry. But experience had taught them the ſanctity of 
reputation could ill conſole a huſband for the lofs of 
bloom and beauty ; and with ſome few exceptions, 
they continued that profeſſion in age to which _P. 
had devoted themſelves in youth. - 

6. The holy ſhield which dropt from heaven on 
the Quirinal hill, might command the belief or diſ- 
play the policy of N uma; and Rome was inſtructed 
to conſider her proſperity. as depending on the pre- 
ſervation of the auſpicious gift. The ravages of peſ- 
tilence had been checked by its firſt appearance ; and 
to ſecure the ineſtimable bleſſing from the furtive at- 
tempts of her enemies, eleven other ſhields were con- 
ſtructed of ſimilar form and ſimilar materials. Theſe, 

with their original, were called Ancilia, and were 


hung up in the temple of Mars; twelve young Ro- 


mans, of free extraction, were ſelected to guard them; 
they derived their expreſſive title of Sallii from their 
miniſterial office; and on the firſt of March the de- 
ſcent of the miraculous ſhield was annually celebrated 
by ſumptuous entertainments and public dances. _ 
- A more important duty was entruſted. to the 


Feciales The hoſtile enterpraley: of the different ſtates 
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of Italy had hitherto rather reſembled the predatory 


incurſions of banditti than the wars of civilized: nati- 


ons. The inceſſant labours of Numa were exerciſed 


in endeavours to control the ardent paſſion for con- 
queſt which characterized the people he ruled over. 
His diſpoſition had enſured the public tranquillity dur- 


ing his own reign ; but though he could not "flatter 
himſelf that the ſame pacific — would be conti- 
nued after his deceaſe, yet he hoped by prudent re- 


gulations to reſtrain the immediate emotions of anger 
or ambition. ts. 9 


He eſtabliſhed-a ſacred college of twenty Feciales, \ 
= were in ſome meaſure to be thearbiters of war and 


peace. It was not lawful to commit any hoſtilities on 
the lands of the neighbouring colonies, till all means of 


an amicable accommodation had been firſt tried, with- | 


out ſucceſs. In caſe the Romans had ſuffered any in- 
jury from a foreign ſtate, two Feciales were diſpatch- 
ed to demand ſatisfaction; the ſuperior, who was in- 
veſted with the title of pater patratus, was diſtinguiſh- 
ed from his colleague by a magnificient robe and a 
ſceptre. As ſoon as he arrived at the frontiers of the 


aggreſſors, he called Jupiter and all the gods to wit- 


neſs, that he only came to demand juſtice for the 
Roman people: On entering the hoſtile territories, 
by a ſecond oath, he proteſted he would utter nothing 


but what was true, and require nothing but what 


was cquitable. He then explained the nature of the 
injury, and the reparation that was expected. He 


. 


was authorized to allow the magiſtrates thirty days 


to deliberate; and if at the end of that term they ſtall 
rejected his propoſals of accommodation, he ſummon- 
ed the deities of heaven and hell to witneſs againſt 


them; and returned, to report to the Romans the 


ill ſucceſs of his embaſſy. 


On his arrival he hn to the ſenate, that he FI 


had — obſerved all the forms preſcribed; 


and 
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and it remained with that aſſembly finally to decide 
what meaſures they ſhould adopt. If war was deter- 
mined: on, the Fecialis was again inſtructed to enter 
the territory of the enemy, and to proclaim the 
cauſe of the war in the preſence of three witneſſes 


who had attained the age of manhood. He then 


committed the firſt act of hoſtility, by throwing a 


bloody javelin, and at the ſame time pronounced 


theſe words: The people of this country have offered 
-wiolente. a the Romans, who for that reaſon declare 
war againſt them. 8 8885 FW 
th. But amidſt the various miniſters of religious 
worſhip, the -Ponrzifices were eminently diſtinguiſhed 


by their more holy dignity and more important du- 


ties. Every facred function had been rendered wor- 
thy of patrician birth; but the rank of pontifex was 
.eagerly ſolicited by the molt illuſtrious of the Ro- 
mans. The diſcordant authorities of a diſtant æra 
allow us not to determine whether the enviable ſta- 
tion of Pontifex Maximus was aſſumed by Numa 


himſelf, or conferred on his kinſman Marcus. But 
from his time to that of Auguſtus, it was generally 


exerciſed by one of the moſt reſpectable ſenators; 
and ſubſequent to that period the ſanctity of ſupreme 
pontiff was ultimately blended with the imperial pur- 

The College of Pontifices, as originally inftituted, 
conſiſted of four members; and when the plebeians af- 
terwards aſpired to ſhare the honours of the prieſthood 
with the patricians, four more were added from the 
former. The debt of gratitude which Sylla had con- 


tracted amidſt the bloody diſſenſions of his country, 
induced him to augment the number to fifteen ; 


from theſe the Pontitex Maximus was generally cho- 
len; and the nominatioa to that ſacred pre-eminence 
was conſtantly referred to the comitia or aſſemblies of 
thapeople,. 3 io on pes»; 
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The authority of the pontifices extended over the 


lives and manners of the inferior prieſts: It was 


theirs to preſcribe rules for public worſhip; to regu- 
late the feaſts and ſacrifices; and to determine what 


works might be lawfully undertaken on feſtivals. 


Their judgment in all cauſes relative to religion was 
deciſive; and to uſe the words of Cicero, The 
e honour and! ſafety of the common-wealth, the li- 


CO berty of the people, the houſes and dora of the 


« citizens, and the very gods' themſelves, were all 
< committed to their care. 


Such were the eight claſſes into which Nuts di- 
vided the prieſts and miniſters of the gods; and 


ſuch were the arts by which he inceſſantly laboured 
to divert the minds of his ſubjects from martial en- 
terpriſes, to the various ceremonies of religious wor- 


ſhip.” His unwearied attention not only fixed the 
limits of private property, but carefully marked 
the boundaries of the public territory; the ſacred 


ſtones which were dedicated to Jupiter Terminus 
traced the verge of Roman dominion : To remove 


them was conſidered worthy of inſtant death; but 


the ambitious ſucceſſors of the Sabine ſage violated or 


eluded this temperate regulation; and through ſue- 


ceſſive centuries of Roman aggrandiſement, the god 
Terminus was perſuaded to e but was never 
permitted to retire. 

If the Roman empire was not extended by the 
arms of Numa, yet her reputation was eſtabliſhed b 
his addreſs; and the religious fidelity with which he 


had obſerved his various treaties, diffuſed her fame 


throughout the neighbouring ſtates, and opened to 
her, by their confidence, the path to future conquelt. 


Beneath his auſpices the goddeſs Bona Fida aſſumed 


her ſtation among the deities of the republic; a 


* 


ſerupulous regard to truth became the characteriſtic 


of Rome; 5 and the different nations of Italy, for ſe- 


| veral 
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veral ages, implicitly. relied, on her deciſions, and 
ſecurely repoſed beneath the ſanQity of her faith. | 

The milder ſpirit of the ſucceſſor of Romulus had 
mitigatcd thoſe ſevere laws with which the Founder 
of Rome had inveſted the authority of the parent. 
By. a new decree the power of the father over his ſon 
vas in ſome meaſure limited to the period. of his 
marriage; after that event he was no longer per- 
mitted to be ſold as a ſlave; the rights of the wife 
were acknowledged; nor could it be deemed con- 
ſiſtent with juſtice, that the woman who had married 
a freeman ſhould be conſtrained to live with a bondſ- 
man. 

The policy of Hs, was directed to accuſtom 
his ſubjects to the toils of huſbandry ; and the ad- 
venturous ſoldier was gradually inſtructed to prefer 
the low but more certain produce of the earth, to 
the ſplendid ſpoils of martial enterpriſe. In every 
village the royal vigilanœ had ſtationed overſeers, 
whoſe duty it was to report the progreſs and appli- 
cation of the inhabitants in the improvement of their 
farms, and the propagation of their flocks. The 
capacity of each individual for public affairs was 
meaſured by the prudence and ceconomy which he 
diſplayed in private; the induſtrious huſbandman 
was not unfrequently advanced to the firſt dignities 
of the ſtate; and while the tranquil enjoyments of 
a a country life might impreſs the Romans with a tran- 
ſient abhorrence of violence, their ruſtic labours 
confirmed their courage, and ſtrung their nerves to 

TEN the encroachments of their. more aſpiring weigh 
| DOUrs. - 

he happineſs of Rome had been repeatedly me- 
naced by the jealouſies of her various inhabitants. 
Thoſe who derived their birth from the original fol- 
lowers of Romulus, and thoſe who had been more 
recently introduced to the rights of citizens, by the 
aſſociation 


— 
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aſſociation of Tatius, Rill regarded each other -with 
ſecret diſtruſt, It remained for Numa to extinguiſh 
the glowing embers of diſcord; he divided the: peo- 
ple into different companies, according to the pro- 
feſſions they exerciſed; and while he introduced new 
but leſs obnoxious diſtinctions, the name of Sabine 

was for ever aboliſhed, or confounded in that of 
Roman. 

0 This laſt regulation cloſed the long and 
| > tranquil reign of the ſecond ſovereign of 
Rome; and Numa, at the advanced period of eighty- 
two years, and near forty-three years, from his aſ- 
cending-the throne, perceived the moment of his diſ- 
ſolution rapidly approaching. Although his ſtrength: 
was waſted, the vigour of his mind was yet unimpair- 
ed; and he commanded with his dving breath, that 
the books which de had compoſed, and in which he 


had explained his reaſons for the novelties which he 
had introduced into the Roman worſhip, ſhould be 


buried with him: This injunction was ſcrupulouſly 
obſerved. His own ſagacity had long directed that 
no corpſe ſhould be interred within the limits of the 
city; and his body, amidſt the honourable lamenta- 


tions of his ſubjects, was conveyed beyond the Tiber, 


and depoſited ,near the foot of the hill Janiculum, 
which he himſelf had fixed on as the place of his bu- 
rial. 

Though the e of Numa is not G 


by thoſe prominent features which generally attract 


the admiration of the multitude ; yet it is probable 
that the future grandeur of Rome was not leſs ad- 


vanced by the ſpirit of his laws, and the prudent 
ſyſtem of policy which he purſued, than by the arms 

of his predeceflor. The awe with which the Roman 
Was taught to regard his oath, became afterwards 

the ſoul of diſcipline; and his obedience to the gods 


— 
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was connected with his ſubmiſſion to the law of his 
country. The ambitious enterpriſes of Romulus 
| had excited the fears of the Italian ſtates ; their for- 
midable confederacy might have oppreſſed the infant 
ſtrength of Rome; but their terrors were allayed, 
and their jealouſies were effaced by the equitable and 
pacific adminiſtration of Numa; and the concourſe 
of ſtrangers which flocked to the celebration of his 
funeral obſequies, proclaimed that not only Rome 
but Italy had loſt a father. 

The authority of Varro has aſſerted, that the botks 
buried with Numa were brought to light by the ac- 
cidental labours of a huſbandman ; and that the ſe- 
nate, diſgufted with the frivolous motives which he 
aſſigned for his inſtitutions, condemned them to the 
flames. But 1t the regulations of the monarch are 
| arraigned by the doubtful pages of that hiſtorian, 
the judgment of the philoſopher 1s vindicated by one 
reform, which neither time has obſcured nor can en- 
vy diſpute; and the year which, before the acceſſion 
of Numa, conſiſted only of three hundred and four 
days, was, by his ſuperior accuracy 1 at three 
N hundred and fifty- five. 
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TI E nuptials of Numa with Tatia had only been 
productive of a daughter, who beſtowed her hand on 
her kinſman Marcius; and who, though excluded 
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| Tullus Ho/tilius is elected King. —War with Alba. 


Combat of the Horatii and Curiatii.— Horatius 
fabs his ſiſter. — Fudgment of the people. Par with 


the Fidenates and Veientes.—Treachery of the Albans. 


—Deſtruttion of Alba. — Her citizens are tranſplant- 
ed to Rome. —Vidtories of Tullus over the Fidenates 


and Sabines.— His death.—lIs ſucceeded by Ancus 


Marcius. Mars with the Fidenates and the Vientes. 
he Sabines and the Volſci.—Taking of Fideng.— 
Port of Oftia.—Death of Ancus.—Acceſſuon of Tar- 
quin the fir/t :— His Origin, — His Viftories —Confe- 
deracy of the Hetrurians. War with the Sabines.— 


Fable of the Razor. and the Flint. —The Sabines and 


Hetrurians are Repeatedly defeated :—T hey conſent 
to. acknowledge the ſovereignty of Rome.—Magnifi- 
cence Tarquin —Conſtruction of a Circus. — Tem- 
ple of Fupiter, Juno, and Minerva. Project of the 
common. ſe cb ers firſt conceived by Tarquin.—Conſpi- 
racy of the ſons of Ancus. — Aſſaſſination of Tarquin. 
Courage and conduct of his Widow Tanaquil. 
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foo royalty herſelf, was deſtined to behold her _ 


ſeated on the Roman throne. 

| The more immediate choice of the Romans inveſt- 
ed with the regal authority. Tullus Hoſtilius, who 
though recommended by the fame of his anceſtors, 


was {till more diſtinguiſhed by his own magnificent 
ſpirit and martial genius. 


The firſt was diſplayed in r his imple 
patrimony to defray the expences of religious wor- 
ſhip; the laſt, in avenging by arms the inſult that the 
Albans had preſumed to offer to the Roman ſtate. 

Cluilius, who, with the doubtful title of king or 
dictator, ruled over the Albans, had beheld with ſe- 
cret enmity the growing power of the Romans ; that 
jealouſy which had been lulled afleep by the pacific 
diſpoſition of Numa, was again awakened by. the ele- 


vation and enterpriſing temper of Tullus. Before 


that monarch could well eſtabliſh himſelf in the af- 


fections of his ſubjects. Cluilius determined to in- 
volve his infant reign in hoſtilities, and to avail him- 


ſelf of thoſe advantages which he flattered himſelf he 


might derive from his yet unſettled authority. 


At his inſtigation a licentious train of his depen- 
dents entered the Roman territory, and ſwept away 


the flocks and herds of the peaceful inhabitants. This 


prevatory incurſion was avenged by a Roman army, 
who purſued the robbers; and in a ſucceſsful conflict, 


flew ſeveral, and led away a greater number pri- 
8 „ N 


In a popular aſſembly of the Albans, the partial 
eloquence of Cluilius, while it paſſed over in cauti- 
ous ſilence the wrongs he himſelf had prompted, paint- 


ed in glowing colours the rapacity and ambition of 


the Romans, His wiſhes were ſeconded by the tu- 


multuous reſentment of the people; and an ambaſſa- 
dor was diſpatched to Rome, to demand ample re- 


en for the 1 injuries the Albans had ſuffered. 
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The meaſures. that had been purſued at Alba hal 


not eluded the vigilance of Tullus: His impatient 
ſpirit was already animated by the hopes of future 
triumphs; and before the ambaſſadors of Cluilius 
could fulfil their commiſſion, that prince was ſur- 
priſed by the appearance of a Roman herald, who. 
| ſtated the original inſult that had been offered, and 
required ſatisfaction in the name of the Roman ſtate. 
On the refuſal of Cluilius, he called the gods to wit- 
_ neſs that the Alban chief had firſt violated the treaty ' 
of alliance, and invoked their vengeance on his | guilty 
hes e 
The prudence of Tullus had ſuggeſted to him to 
comply with every form preſcribed by his predeceſſor; 
his own ardour ſtimulated him to urge with diligence 
the levies for war; and the equal impetuoſity of Clu- 
ilius promiſed ſoon to his expectations the martial tro- 
phies which he had already in fancy erected. The 
enmity. of the rival ſtates was not retarded by the ex- 
tenſive preparations beneath the expences of which 
modern Europe groans ; and the magnitude of theſe 
would ſcarcely have been leſs conſiſtent with the po- 
verty, than with the impatience of the martial barba- 
rians. At the command of his ſovereign, and to 
vindicate the honour of his country, the hardy huſ- 
bandman threw afide the implements of agriculture, 
and aſſumed the weapons of war. The vicinity of the - 
different powers miniſtered to their ready rage; and 
before thirty days had elapſed, the hoſtile camps of 
the Romans and Albans were pitched in ſight of each 
other. Yet neither could regard without emotion 
the conſequences of a general engagement. With a 
mutual diſtruſt of their own ſtrength, the Romans 
and Albans continued within their entrenchments; 
when a. new event preſented itſelf in the death of 
Cluilius : and that prince, whoſe arts had firſt ex- 
cited the flame of war, was found dead i in his tent, 
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on the, morning that he had reſolved to riſk his own 
fame, and the fortune of his OUT on a deciſive 


battle. ö 
The diſcontent of the Albans had probably proved 
fatal to Cluilius ; and their favour conferred on Me- 


tius Fuffetius the dignity and authority of their di- 


ceaſed chief. With his power, the new diQator ſuc- 


ceeded to the views of his predeceilor ; but his am- 
bition was tempered by policy. The Fidenates and 
Veientes waited only till the hoſtile armies ſhould be 
weakened by their mutual animoſity, to fall with im- 


partial perfidy on both. Their intentions had not 


been concealed from Tullus and Fuffetius; and 
though the latter declined ſtaking the fate of Alba on 
a ſingle combat with the former, he propoſed that 
three champions ſhould be choſen from each camp, 
to whoſe ſwords ſhould be entruſted the fortunes of 
Alba and of Rome. 

The propoſal was readily accepted. by Tullus ; and 
the names of the Curiatii and Horatii have not only 
been preſerved 1n hiſtory, but have been adorned | 
by the tragic muſe. The two daughters of Sequini- 
us had eſpouſed at the ſame time Curiatius and Ho- 
ratius, two citizens of Alba and Rome. Each had 
proved fruitful in the embraces of her huſband, and 
the ſame day beheld the pains of each rewarded by 
the birth of three male children. This ſortuitous 
coincidence of circumſtances impreſſed a ſuperſtitious 
people with religious awe. The kindred youths 


were reciprocally diſtinguiſhed above their country- 


men by their ſuperior vigour and rapid progreſs in 
martial exerciſes; and Rome and Alba, , who had 
long obſerved with fond regard their growing virtues, 
now approved them as their champions; and | com- 


mitted their glory and freedom to their {kill and 


valour. 


ha 
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Ihe feeble voice of conſangiunity a of - 


controlling boſoms animated by the ge nerous thixſt 
of fame. The tival kinſmen ruſhed to the encounter 


with honourable animoſity. Their fathers heheld in 
anxious ſilence the awful combat which involved at 


once the lives of their ſons, and the honour. of their 


country. For ſome moments victory was»balanced 


by the mutual ſtrength, courage and dexterity of the 
combatants. At length the genius of Alba appeared 
to prevail; and the future miſtreſs;of the world ſeem: 
ed oppreſſed by the happier fortune of her aduerſaty: 


Two of the Horatii were already extended breathleſs 
on the field; and the third ſeemed; by flight to prefer 


an ignominious life to a glorious, death. But hie 


ſoon effaced the tranſient diſgrace in the blood of ; a 


his adverſaries: Theſe, wounded and fatigued, had 


followed with fainting and unequal. footſteps; !! — 5 ; 


undaunted Horatius ſuddenly turned upon his py 


ers, who could only offer a faint! reſiſtance to his vi- 1 


gorous ſtrokes, and were ſucceſſively, ſacrificed td the 


glory of Rome, and to the renown of her champion. 

The hiſtorian would willingly leave the victor 
adorned with unpolluted laurels; but fidelity com- 
mands him to diſcharge the painful truth; and as 


Horatius returned from the field, and bore aloft the 


bloody ſpoils of conqueſt, his triumph was invaded 


by the tears and reproaches of his ſiſter. The unhap- 


px. maiden had been afſianced to the laſt of the Curi- 
att, who ſunk beneath the ſword of her |brother.z + - - 
and ſhe invoked the vengeance' of the gods on the au- 
thor of the cruel deed. But the ſtern Roman had 


never been inſtructed to reſpect the frantic tenderneſs 


of a female heart: The exultation of hi county, 
the luſtre of his own exploits, were darkened by.. 


the untimely griefs of bis ſiſter. His haughty ſpirit + 
was inflamed with ſucceſs. and. while he plunged the 
ſword, ſtained with the Bog * ker lover, into the 

Vor. J. 3 boſom 
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boſom of the unſortunate Horatia, he indignantly ex- 
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claimed; Thus let every "Roma periſh who 1. 

„ ments the death of an enemy of Rome.“ 22 
The grandeur of Rome was eftabliſhed on the 10 

flexible patriotiſm! of her people. One commanding 


[mp + iple overwhelmed every other attachment ; and 
fee 


kings of the patent and the brother were fowal 


lowed up in the 6bdurate pride of the citizen. The 


bloody a&t of Horatius was approved and juſtified by 
his father: But the offender ſtill lay 6} — to the itt- 
ſulted laws of his country; and his jsdges deeteed 
that he ſhould attone for his erime by death. From 
their ſentence he appealed to the aſſembly of the peo- 


ple. The admiration of the multitude was excited 


dy his undaunted demeanor ; their judgment Was 
dazzled by the luſtre of his late victory; the ſword 
of juſtice was checked by the voice of gratitude; and 
Horatius was allowed to expiate his ſanguinary and 
unnatural offence, by ſubmitting to the ignominious 
condition of paſſing under the yoke; a diſgrace to 
which priſoners of war, who wan Wecly ſurrender- 
ed their arms, were expoſed. 

The grief of Alba at the fats of her chatnpiotis was 
agent by her own humiliation ; and her tears 


for the untimely deaths of the Curiatii; were mingled 
with thoſe which flowed from the lofs of her own in. 


dependence. By the terms of the combat, 2 * van- 


quiſhed was to acknowledge the ſovereignty of the 
victor; and Fuffetius reluctantly bowed before the 


fuperior majeſty of Tullus and of Rome. But policy 
moderated the imperious diſpoſition of Tullus ; he 

eondeſeended to ſooth the wounded pride of the Al. 
bans; and while he commanded them to remain in 
readineſs to march againſt the Veientes, he diſmiſſed 


them with the conſolatory promiſe, that neither their 
laws nor form of government A re be violated by 
| nth innovations. 


The 


af TORY OF ROME. .'# 
The temple of Janus, which was conſtantly, ſhut 
in peace, was ſcarce clofed before it was opened 
again by Tullus; and the Roman monarch now ſum- 
moned to his ſtandard the youth of Alba, to Uflite 
in chaſtiſing the confederate perfidy of the/Videna- 
tes and Velentes. But Fuffetius bore with impatience 
the proud pre-eminence' of Rome; and thoughihe 
obeyed the formidable mandate, he imparted to his 
moſt confidential followers his intention to leave the 
rival powers to waſte their ſtrength in mutual hoſ- 
tilities, and to embrace the fortunes of the conque- 
Though Tullus was apprized of the treachery'of 
Fuffetius, who, with his native troops, occupied 4 
neighbouring height in anxious expectation of the 
event ; yet confiding in the courage of his followers 
and the fortune of Rome he heſitated not to attack 
the ſuperior numbers of his enemies. The Fidena- 
tes and Veietites were incapable of reſiſting the 
fury of his charge; and their broken ranks were ex- 
poſed to the ſwords of the Alban youth, who, the 
moment that victory had declared itſelf, poured down 
from the adjacent hills, and ſwelled the tide of 
JJJ0]üy 8 „ 
But the exultation of Fuffetius was tranſient as 
his intrigues had been dark and diſhonourable; and 
the tremendous hour of vengeance was now near 
at hattd. His perfidy had been revealed by Tullus 
to the Roman ſenate ; and the fate of Alba was con- 
founded with that of her chief. The Albans and 
Romans were commanded to attend, unarmed, the 
tribunal of their maſters ; but the latter were 
ſecretly admoniſhed< ceal their ſwords beneath 
their, rare The guilt of Fuffetius was laid open; 
and if his conduct had been perfidious, his puniſh- 


ment was terrible: He was faſtened to four horſes, 
and his limbs diſmembered from his quivering body. 
e i His 
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His accomplices, as leſs obnoxious, obtained a mild- 
er and more honourable death by the ſword ;. and 
a detachment under Horatius, during theſe . execu- | 
tions, preſſed forwards to Alba; levelled the walls of 
the devoted city, and tranſplanted to Rome the inha- 
bitants, who. were admitted to the privileges, and 
afterwards confounded. with the order of Roman ci- 


tizens. 
5 v Wi The reſtleſs ſpirit of Tullus was 3 

in arms. The Fidenates and Sabines ſuc- 
ceſſively and repeatedly contributed to his martial 
trophies, and were . compelled to acknowledge the 
{ſuperior genius of Rome. But the monarch who 
commanded the ſubmiſſion of his enemies could not 
acquire the affections of his ſubjects: A life of inceſ- 
ſant warfare was terminated by a violent death ; and 
the multitude aſcribed the fate of Tullus and his fa- 
mily to the immediate effects of lightning, and the 
offended majeſty of Jupiter. But Dionyſuis has pre- 
ſerved an account more conſiſtent with the daring 
ambition of that barbarous age: The royal birth of 
his mother Pompilia, the daughter of Numa, had 
inſpired Ancus Marcius with the loftieſt pretenſions; 
mg he beheld with indignation the ſceptre, which 
he conſidered as his right, intercepted by the daring - 
hand of Tullus. A people accuſtomed to war and 
rapine readily offered to his wiſhes a band of fearleſs 
and faithful affociates, He ſeized the favourable 
moment of a domeſtic ſacrifice; oppreſſed by his 
numbers the unſuſpecting T ullus ; and after involv- 
ing the offspring in the fate of the father, to conceal 
his crime he ſet fire to the palace, and abandoned 
| their bodies to the flames. 

The expectations of Ancus were realiden by the 
fond partiality of the people; the grandſon of Numa 
Was ſeated on the Roman throne; and, if the pages 
„f — are faithful, in the poſſeſſion. of a crown 
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he reaped the rich harveſt of his guilty labours. Yet- * 
the firſt meaſures of bis reign but ill accorded with 
the ſteps by which he had aſcended to power; and he 
ſeemed more inclined to adopt the pacific ſyſtem of 


his pious anceſtor than to "imitate the ſplendid at- 


chievements which had adorned his reſtleſs and mar- 


tial predeceſſor. The fields which had been neglect- 


ed during a ſeries of proſperous wars, were again 
ſubjected to the labours of the plough; the arts f 
5 were encouraged; and the brazen gates 
of Janus, once more cloſed, proclaimed the mild diſ- 
poſition of the ſovereign, who preferred the unſullied 
fame of a legiſlator to the ſanguinary glories of a con- 
queror. EI 3 N "TIP" 

Yet if ſuch were the wiſhes of Ancus, he was not 
long permitted to indulge the pleaſing viſion. The Ro- 
mans themſelves, bold and haughty, would probably 
have born with impatience his peaceful ſway; and 
the Italian ſtates, accuſtomed only to revere their 
neighbours in proportion to the number and rapidity 
of their conqueſts, diſdained to ſubmit to the tran- 
quil ſucceſſor of Tullus. Vet Ancus, although de- 
firous of peace, deſcended not to purchaſe it by re- 
linquiſhing the pretenſions of Rome. The inſults of 
the Latins, who had violated their treaties, and in- 


vaded the territories of the Romans, were ſeverely 
chaſtiſed; in repeated encounters their troops were 


defeated with cruel ſlaughter ; and though the city 
of Medulia reſiſted the arms of Ancus for four ſuc- 
ceſſive years, her walls at length yielded to his per- 
ſevering valour, and were with thoſe of Politorium 
and Ficana, razed by the policy of the victor; who 
[wept away the inhabitants, to ſwell.the encreaſing 


* 


number of Roman citizens 8 


The years which Ancus reigned may be reckoned 
by his victories: The Fidenates and the Veientes, 


the Sabines and the Volſci were humbled or ſub- 


dued 
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dued by his courage or his conduct; and a monarch 
who had endeavoured to found his renown on the 


arts of peace, became diſtinguiſhed by his ſuperio- 


rity in tlie ſcience of war. While Fidene conſided 


in the ſtrength of her walls, ſhe was aſtoniſhed by 


the tremendous ſound of the Roman trumpet ; and 
a band of armed youths, who iſſued from the ground, 


ſeemed to realize the poetic fidion of Cadmus and 


been devoted to open a ſubterraneous paſſage; and 
the inhabitants might with leſs reluQtance ſubmit to 


the yoke of a conqueror, to whom the earth itſelf op- 


poles it a feeble and ineffectual barrier. 
In tne ſhort intervals of war, the hours of Ancus 


were diligently occupied in extending the limits and 


repairing the fortifications of Rome; to his magni- 
ficence the temple of Jupiter Feretrius was indebted 
for its ſplendour ; and the enlarged policy of the mo- 


narch was diſplayed in conſtructing the port and town 


of Oſtia, a meaſure to which the imperial city owed 
no inconſiderable part of her fubſequent grandeur. | 
Yet even the various virtues of the here 

and the ſtateſman, could not preſerve the 
Roman monarch from the fate of his predeceſſor ; 
and if we can truſt to the authority of Plutarch, the 
death of Tullus was avenged in the blood of Aneus. 


Oft his two ſons, the eldeſt had only attained the age 


of fifteen, and the youngeſt was yet an infant: Their 
tender years were ill ſuited to the toils of ſovercignty; 
and the Roman ſceptre was entruſted to the hand of 
a ſtranger, who had ſhone with equal luſtre in the 
council and the field, and whoſe rare talents had com- 
manded the eſteem both of the aan af and 110 


| people. 


In a martial age when the profeſſion of ie was 


alone deemed honourable, the deſcent of Tarquinius 5 


n expoſe him to the contempt of his comperitors. 
He 
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He was the ſon of Damaratus, a wealthy merchant of 


Corinth; and who, from the injuſtice of Cyplelus, 


the tyrant of that city, had ſought an aſylum in Tar- 
auinii, one of the principal towns of Hetruria. ... His 
riches had there introduced him to a noble alliance; 
of two ſons, the elder died before his father; and the 
ample property of Damaratus was dexolzed on his 
ſurviving fon Lucumo, who had eſpouſed Tanaquil, 


a2 native of Hetruria, a ambitious, enterpriſing, * 


ſagacious. 
The narrow policy of Tarquinii precluded i the - 


piring ſtranger from participating ip the dignities f 


the ſtate but the prudence of Rome embraced virtue 
and merit N * found it; and the impa- 


5741 


ed 1 the number of her citizens. 197 aſſumed 
the name of the city that he had abjured: His inft- 
nuating DARE? attracted the favour of the monarch; 


his liberality ſecured the affections of the people ; 


his wealth was readily ſacrificed to ſupply the pub- 
lic exigencies; his courage was diſtinguiſhed in eve- 
ry martial enterpriſe . Rome with fond. 19 
dwelt upon the worth that ſhe had adopted; 
the fame of Lucius Tarquinius vied with that Hy the 
moſt virtuous and ancient citizens. 

The confidence of Ancus had bequeathed to Tar- 
quin the ſacred care of his infant ſons ; but the im- 


portant truſt was ill repoſed in an ambitious boſom; 


and the intrigues of the guardian were exerted to ſe- 


cure that crown, which with more honour he might _ 
have fixed on the head of the youthful offspring of 
his deceaſed protector. The modeſty of the Romans 
had hitherto induced them ſecretly to ſolicit, or pa- 
tiently to await, the deciſions of their countrymen : 
But the veil was removed by Tarquin ; be publicly 


Fanyalled. the ſuffrage of the citizens; and their 
doußts 


| 
/ 


* 
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doubts: were overwhelmed by the extent and number 
of his largeſſes. The people commanded him (ſuch 
was the expreſſion of antiquity) to aſcend the Roman 
throne; and the grateful mandate was received with 
pleaſure, and obeyed with alacrity. 
"The gratitude of Tarquin to his adherents aug- 
mented Yes ſenate with an hundred new members; 
and this act of civil authority was ſcarce ratified be- 
fore the new monarch was compelled to defend by 
his arms the dignity that he had acquired by his arts. 
The fainting ſpirits of the Latines were revived by 
the proſpect of a new reign; their levity was chaſ- 
tized by the capture of Apiolæ, the inhabitants of 
which were delivered to bondage. The Cruſtumini 
and the Nomenti implored, and experienced the 
mercy of the victor; Collatia ſubmitted after an ho- 
nourable reſiſtance, and attoned for her obſtinacy 
by an heavy tribute; but the royal vengeance was dif- 
played in the puniſhment of Corniculum; and the 
town, after being carried by aſſault, was delivered 
to the flames. 
Ide fate of theſe cities ſerved only to encreaſe the 
jealouſy of the other ſtates of Italy. A formidable 
confederacy prepared to aſſert their common freedom 
by the ſword; but near Fidenæ the forces of the 
allies ſunk beneath the ſuperior genius of the Ro- 
mans: A ſecond victory was ſtill more bloody, and 
more deciſive; and the various powers that had co 
bined to oppoſe the progreſs, now ſeparately ſued fo 
the alliance of the Roman ſtate. 
I be different cantons of Hetruria extended from 
the Tyrrhenian ſea to the Apennine hills, and from 
Liguria to the Tiber. The jarring intereſts of theſe 
had prevented >them from bitherto uniting as one 
people; but their private jealouſies were ſwallowed up 
in the public danger. Their numbers wept the terri- 
tories of the Romans, and overwhelmed the detenceleſs 
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city of Fidenæ. Tarquin, for a moment, was oblig- 
ed to bend before the tempeſt: But this tranſient 


diſgrace was effaced by key the moſt ſplendid: . - 


Collatinus, allied to the royal blood, was indeed de- 
wa. through his own temerity, with a Roman ar- | 
: Yet the Hetrurians had ſcarce-time to exult in 
hs ſuccels, before they were alarmed by the preſeuce 
of Tarquin himſelf. Near Veii, and under the walls 
of Cære, the Roman eagle aſſerted its former aſcen- 
dancy-: A third action near Fidenæ reſtored that city 
to the dominion of Rome; but Eretum, a ſmall-city 
of the Sabines, was deſtined to behold the final aver- 
throw of the Hetrurians, and to atteſt the glory of 
Tarquin. The preſumption of Hetruria gave place 
to deſpair ; ſhe ſued for peace; and to avert her im- 
pending deſtruction, conſented to ackdowledge the 
ſovereignty of Rome. 
With hardier bodies and more conſtant ics. | 
the Sabines oppoſed the ſtorm of conqueſt. The 
combatants who had engaged at dawn of day, were 
only ſeparated by wearineſs and the approach of 
night. Each fatigued with the unavailing ſlaughter, 
ſeemed as if by mutual conſent to retire within their 
reſpective territories. But the mind of Tarquin had 
been too long accuſtomed to proſperity, to regard 
with indifference the doubtful conflict. He attribut- 
ed his want of ſucceſs to his deficiency in cavalry; 
and he propoſed to augment the centuries of Roman 


knights which had been inſtituted by Romulus. 


This deſign was oppoſed as irreligious by the augur 
Attius Nazvius ; and the fable of the Razor and the 
Flint, though rejected by the enlightened mind of 
Cicero, has been preſerved by Livy, by Dionyſius, 
and Florus, and may ſerve to illuſtrate the manners 
and character of a credulous and ſuperſtitious people.” 
A monarch who had been accuſtomed to triumph 

over the e enemies of Rome, was ill adapted to 
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"brook the oppoſition of her religious miniſters ; And 
the impatient Tarquin determined to confound the 
augur, commanded him to appear in his preſence; 
and after conſulting his preſence; and after conſult- 
ing his birds, to determine whether what he at 
that inſtant meditated was practicable. Nevius 
obeyed; and quickly returning, anſwered boldly in 
the affirmative. Tarquin producing a razor and a 
int, added with an infulting ſmile, 5 Thou art ta- 
$* Ken in thine own fnare; I was thinking whether 


8 Wich this razor I could cut this flint.“ The deri- 
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to eighteen hundred by the regulation of Tarquin. 
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fion of the king was communicated to the ſurround- 
ing multitude; but the countenance of the augur 
was erect and undaunted. Cut boldly,” exclaim- 
ed he; the phant ſtone inſtantly yielded to the im- 
preſſion of the ſteel; and the contempt of Tarquin 
and the Romans was immediately converted into 
confidence and admiration. | a 

The impenetrable veil, which the lapſe of inter- 
vening ages has ſpread over the whole tranſaction, 
allows us not to enquire how far the pious deceit 
might have been ſupported by the confederate arti- 
fices of the king and the augur; or whether the 
diſappointment that Tarquin ſeemed to regret was not 
_ richly compenſated by thoſe advantages which he.af. 
terwards might reap through the influence of Næ- 
vius: It is certain that monarch rather eluded than 
acquieſced in the oppoſition of the prieſt. Though 
he ſcrupuloufly abſtained from increaſing the num- 
ber of the centuries, yet he equally obtained his end 
by augmenting thofe who compoſed them; and the 
Roman knights, who according to the inſtitution of 
Romulus, conſiſted only of fx hundred, were ſwelled ' 

The Hetrurians had liſtened with pleaſure to the 
firmneſs with which the Sabines had refiſted the 
growing power of Rome, Their ſubmiſſion had been 
N 5 conſtrained 


A 
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they occupied one ſide of the Tiber, the Sabines, 
poſted on the oppoſite bank, had ſecured the paſſage 


of the river with à bridge of boats, and were ready | 


to croſs over to the aſſiſtance of their new allies. _ 

The Roman monarch, encamped where the head- 
long Anio pours her waters into the broad chaynel 
of the Tiber, revolved the gdithculties that appoſed 


him. His mind, fertile in expedients, ſoon ſuggeſt» | 


ed the means to diſtract the attention of his enemies. 
A number of ſmall veſſels, filled with various cm- 
buſtibles, were committed with a favourable wind 
to the rapid ſtream ; They were impelled againſt, and 
the fire was ſoon communicated te, the wooden 
bridge. The Sabines, eager to preſerye the effects 

of their long labours, deſerted their camp, and flew 
rumultuouſly to extinguiſh the riſing flames, The 
auſpicious moment was ſeized by the Romans; 


they entered the unguarded intrenchments, and 


ſhielded by. the darkneſs of the night, ruſhed with 
loud cries on their diſordered adverſaries. The Sa- 
bines, aſtoniſhed and diſmayed, fled before the ex- 
ulting victors; while anether Roman detachment, 
which had previouſly. paſſed the Tiber, at the ſame 
inſtant attacked the works of the Hetrurians, and 
filled the camp with terror and laughter. The trem- 
bling fugitives, to avoid the purſuit of the conque- 


rors, plunged into the foaming waves; and their bo- 


dies, wafted to Rome by the Tiber, firſt proclaĩimed 
to the anxious city, the victory that her monarch 
Ihe Sabines were rather routed than ſubdued; 
their armies had been repeatedly over- thrown, but 
their ſpirits were unbroken; and their conſtancy 


diſplayed an aptagoniſt worthy of Rome. The banks 
of the Anio again witneſſed their perſeyerance, and 
their diſaſtrous fortune; yet the enſuing campaign. 


they 
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OP, fuſtained the war with unwearied reſolution. 


The prudence of their general declined a deciſive en- 
gagement: he withdrew under cover of a dark and 


ſtormy night from the menaced attack of the Romans; ; 
and to elude an action was eſteemed by his followers 


nearly equal to a victory. 

This tranſient interval from misfortune was ſe 
ceeded by events the moſt dark and deciſive. - The 
Sabine, youth, animated by the gleam of returning 
proſperity, thronged to the ſtandard of a chief whoſe 
conduct entitled him to their confidence: Their pre- 
ſumption was re-kindled by a review of their num- 
bers; nor did Tarquin heſitate to encounter an ene- 
my whom he had ſo frequently vanquiſhed. From 


the riſing of the fun the combat was maintained with 


various and alternate ſucceſs, but his ſetting rays 
beheld the field ſtrewed with the flaughtered Sabines. 
The few who eſcaped to relate the melancholy tidings, 
repreſented the imprudence of any further reſiſtance. 
Their braveſt youth had already periſhed in ineffec- 


tual ſtruggles to preſerve their independence; and 
as Tarquin advanced into their territories, to purſue 
the advantage he had gained, he was prevented by 


the appearance of the Sabine deputics ; who implored 


his mercy, and offered to deliver their fortified cities 
into his hands, as the pledges of their ſincerity. The 


moderation of the victor accepted their ſubmiſſion ; 


and peace was granted to the vanquiſhed, on condi- 


rion that they ſhould acknowledge the lovereignty of 
Rome. 

The magnificence of Tarquin was not leſs diſplayed 
in peace, than his courage and conduct had been 
manifeſted in war: He ares to adorn the city with 
uſeful and ſtately buildings; and Rome beneath his 
auſpices; began to claim among the Italian ſtates 


the ſame ience i in 2 ſpiendour that ſhe had long 


aflerted in arms. 


The | 
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new walls which aroſe of 12 and whith ſeemed to 
defy the attempts of their enemies. But the moſt 
bold and beneficial deſign was the framing of the 
common ſewers; the execution of theſe, though 
deſtined to immortalize the name of the ſecond Tar- 
quin, was originally conceived by the, firſt ; and the 
low grounds around the Forum were already drained 
by his induſtry, when the ſtupendous Poe. was 
interrupted by the ſtroke of death. | 

The ſons of Ancusasthey advancedin years, beheld 
themſelves with indignation thruſt aſide from a throne 
which their father had occupied, and which was now 
filled by a ſtranger. Yet while they nouriſhed the 
dark deſign of revenge they appear to have neglected 
thoſe virtues which alone could have rendered them 
worthy of the rayat foftunch they aſpired to. They 
bad already endeavoured to (excite the populace to 
arms; but the ſucceſsful adminiſtration of Tarquin 
attached to him the affections of the citizens; the 
monarch ſtill remembered with gratitude the favours 
that he had experienced from Ancus; and not 
only pardoned the wild attempts of his ſons, but 
continued to heap upon them every benefit confiſtent 
with a private ſituation. 

The flame of ambition once kindled, f is ſeldom ex- 
tinguiſhed but by death. The diſcernment and eſteem 
of Tarquin had promoted to the higheſt dignities Servi- 
us Tullus, whoſe ſervile extraction was loſt i in a ſeries 


of 
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ol illuſtrious actions. The pattiality of Tanaquil 
had conſpired with the friendſhip of Tarquiti to be- 
ſow upon him the hand of their daughter, Tarqui- 
nia; and the ſons of Ancus could ill brook this new. 
alliance, which opened to the fortunate adventurer 
the proſpect of the crown. © While the ſons of An- 
cus Marcius remain in obſcurity, ſhall his ſceptre, 
exthimed they, ** paſs not only to ſtrangers, but to 
| flaves?”” Amidſt a people enured to ſpoil and 
flaughter, they readily procured affociates in the ſan- 
gitihary crime they meditated ; and the affaffitiation 
of Tarquin was the reſult of their guilty conferences. 
Ihe aged monarch, in the full enjoy. . 
ment of the glory that he had acquired, 
was etigaged in adrhiniſteting juſtice to his ſubjects, 
and aſſuaging their private diſcontents by his ape; 
counſels. The palace of a Roman prince was accel- 
| ſible to the meaneſt citizen ; thoſe guards which re- 
pel remonſtfance from the foot of modern thrones 
were yet ſcarcely known; and the ſovereign was ac- 
cuſtomed to conſider the fidelity and attachment of 
his people as his moſt natural defence. But the inſi- 
duous liberality of the ſons of Ancus had armed the 
ready hands of a needy and profligate race. Two 
of the conſpirators, in the diſguiſe of peaſants, wete 
inſtructed to approach the tribunal of Tarquin; to 
ſolicit with importunate clamours his attention, and 
to plunge their weapons in his body. The treach- 
erdus deſign was executetl but too faithfully; and 
as the hoary king was ſedulouſly occupied in redfeſ- 
ſing their pretended grievances, he was extended by 
their thurderous ſtrokes ſenſeleſs on the floor. While 
me of the ſpectators haſtened to raiſe the expiring 
tquin from the ground, others purſued with ca- 
ger ſteps the flying aſſaſſins. Theſe were overtaken ; 
and, to avoid the tortures with which they were me- 
naced, confeſſed that the ſons of Ancus had inſtiga- 
ted them to the atrocious deed, - 


Amidſt 


HIS TORT OF KOME ' # 
Amidſt the general confuſion, Tanaquil alone ſeem- 

ed to poſſeſs that preſence of mind which the emer- 
gency required. She commanded the dying mo- 

narch to be conveyed to his apartment; ftie prevail- 
ed on the crowd to retire from the palace; and ſhe 
ſummoned to ber councils her daughter Ta rquinia, 
her ſon-in-law Servius, and his mother Ocrifia. The 
reign and life of Tarquin were already no more; bat 
Tanaquil, with manly fortitude, ſufpended her. tears 
to avenge the fate of her huſband. By the moſt per- 
uaſive arguments ſhe excited Servius to occupy the 
vacant throne ; ſhe placed before his eyes the exam- 
97 75 the deceaſed king, who, though a ſtranger, 
ad aſcended to royalty, She urged him by the dou- 
ble motives of affection and vengeance. His infant 
offspring looked up to him for protection; and the 
murderers of Tarquin awaited their tardy puniſhment 
from His determination. 
The character of Servius appears not deſtitute of 
ambition; and it is probable leſs powerful igduce- 
ments would have influenced him to have aſpired to 
the regal dignity : Yet in the doubtful ſituation of 
affairs, not only fortitude but addreſs was de- 
manded. It was determined that Tanaquil ſhould 
ſhew herſelf to the multitude; ſhould aſſuage their 
fears by repreſenting the wound of the king as far 
from mortal; and ſhould accuſtom them to the autho- 
rity of Servius, by adding that Tarquin, till he ſhould 
be able again to appear in public, had delegated to his 
ſon-in-law, the adminiſtration of juſtice and the roy- 
al power. The people readily believed what they 
fondly wiſhed ; and the ſons of Ancus, dreading the 
indignation of the citizens, conſulted their fafety by 
a precipitate flight, anddevoted themſelves to volun- 
tary exile. - | 1 | 

For ſeveral days Servius continued to appear 
on the throne as the repreſentative of Tarquinz _ 
N clothed 
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0 elothed i in the roy al robes,” and ſurrounded by . lic- 
tors, he liſtened 5 the complaints of the Romans; 
and laboured to attach their affections by his modeſty 
and lenity. Wherever juſtice compelled him to aſ- 
ſume a ſterner tone, he affected to refer the ungrate- 
ful office to the future deciſion of Tarquin. The 
ſons of Ancus were alone exempted from his mer- 
cy. They were ſummoned to anſwer for the crime 
that they had prompted; their flight was conſider- 
ed as a proof of their guilt; their perſons were de- 
clared infamous, and their eſtates were confiſcated. 
At length the curtain was removed; the death of 
Tarquin was announced as an event chat had inſtantly 
taken place; his funeral was graced by magnificent 
obſequies; and his ſon-in-law, having eſtabliſhed . 
himſelf, by bis clemency and affability, in the hearts 
of the people, continued to hold the reins of go- 
vernment which he had aſſumed; and without being 
ſanctioned by the legal ſuffrages 'of the ſenatt or the 
people, appeared in public with the enſigns of royal- - 
ty, and maintained his authority with a firm 2 ſtea- 
dy hand. 
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Cbapter the Third. 
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Extraction of Servius Tullius. — Diſcontent of the Senate. 
— Servius appeals to the People. — He is confirmed by 
the ſufrages of the Curiæ.— Marriages of his daugh- 
ters with the Grand-ſons of Tarquin.— Diuiſion of 
the Romans into Centuries, —Indulgent regulations 10 
Slaves. Changes the adminiſtration of TJuſtice.— 


Character and conduct of his younger Daughter Tul. 


lia, and the elder, Tarquin.—Their Nuptials.— 


They conſpire againſt Servius.—Are detected and. 
Pardoned. —Renew their intrigues. — Murder of Ser- 
vius.—T arquin, Surnamed the Proud, aſcends the 


Throne. His oppreſſive conduct. Ruins, by his 
Arts, Turnus Herdonius.—lIs declared General of the 


Latins.—T riumphs over the Volſci and the Sabines. 
—Con/truttion of 


of Tarquin.—Gabii is Betrayed. —Sybilline Bodks.— 


7 
Code of Papirius.—Siege of Ardea.—Rape of Lu- 
unius Brutus. Revolt of Rome. 


cretia. Conduct of 7 


The Senate and People deprive Tarquin of the re- 
gal authority —Eftabliſhment of the republic, and the 
_ Office of Conſul. —Brutus and Collatinus elected con- 


fe uls, —Tarquimn retires, firſt 70 Gabii, * after- | 


wards to Hetruri ia. 


Tu E courtly hiſtorians of the reign of Servius Tul · 
blius have not heſitated to aſſign to that monarch the 
honours of divine extraction; and the royal vanity 
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might be gratied by the partial tale which 8 
ed him as the ſh of Vulcan, the god of fire. 
Vet though the name of his father is involved in 
doubt, that of his mother is carefully recorded; and 
when Corniculum ſunk beneath the aſcendancy of 
Rome, Ocriſia, then in a ſtate of pregnancy, was 
ſwept away amidſt a crowd of captives. Her beauty 
and infinuating manners recommended her to the 
notice of 'Fanaquil ; ſhe ſoon acquired the friendſhip 

of that diſcerning princels ; ; and though her ſtate of 
bondage was extended to the ſon of whom ſhe was 
delivered, and perpetuated by the expreſſive name of 
Servius, yet the education of tue fatherleſs infant was 
ſuch as might be expected from the royal patronage 
in a watlike age; and the diligence of his maſters 
was amply compenſated by his rapid progrels i in every 
martial exerciſe. 

His future greatneſs is ſuppoſed to have been pre- 
dicted bf a lambent flame which innocently played 
round his infant head; but more certain omens 
might be drawn from his daring valour and enter- 
priſing ſpirit. The beardleſs warrior was already diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his ſplendid atchievements. In the Jaſt 
war with the Sabines he led the allies of Rome; and 
in the glorious victory which decided the fate of 

thoſe rival ſtates, his proweſs was only ſecond to that 
of Tarquin. He had been early eſpouſed to Gegania, 
à Roman lady of illuſtrious birth; and on her. de- 
ceaſe, his own merit, and the eſteem of his ſoverei 
raiſed him to an alliance with the throne, and om 
red him to ſhare the nuptial bed and royal em bye, 
of Tarqui 1 75 
The declining years of Tarquin had on 

the abilities of Servius: The important truſts with 
which he had been inveſted had ſmoothed his road 
to power; and the Romans were accuſtomed to ad- 


mire e his courage and conduct in war, his eloquence 
and 


races 


ce 
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and judgment in council. The, modeſty of Servius 
aſcribed entirely to accident what he might in ſome 
meaſure have derived from his own merit; and no 
ſooner was - he elevated to the throne, than innume- 
rable altars and temples throughout the city of Rome 
diſplayed his gratitude to the goddeſs of fortune. 
Let the pride of the ſenate was ſeverely wounded 

by the daring manner in which he had ſeized the ſcep- 
tre; and the firſt moments of his reign were clouded 
by intrigue, and darkened by diſſenſion. From the 
envy or enmity of the patricians, Servius appealed to 
the paſhons and gratitude of the plebeians. In a pub- 
lic aſſembly of the people he preſented the infant 
grandſons of Tarquin : * Behold,” faid he, the 
offspring of one of your greateſt kings: The 
ſight of theſe muſt bring to your remembrance the 
virtues and victories of their grandfather. A me- 
* lancholy death robbed you of him, and has ex- 
„ poſed his poſterity. to the artifices of his aflaſhns ; 
„ his dying breath bequeathed theſe helpleſs children 
* to my protection; and your gratitude, Romans, 
will be united with mine, in diſcharging the ſacred 
ce truſt, The advantages that will attend your fide- 
* lity are numerous and important. No longer ſhall 
you be the ſlaves of your creditors, nor groan be- 
© neath the weight of the public burden. It ihall 
be my immediate care to remedy theſe evils ; nor 
is It juſt that the lands which have been acquired 


* by your martial toils, and at the expence of your 
60 | 


( 
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* whoſe eſtates you are condemned to cultivate. 


You have long enough ſubmitted to the contempt 


cc 
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<6. reſtored you to perfect freedom.“ 


I) be plebeians began already to bow with tele 
tance before the ſuperior dignity of the patricians; 
| and 

E 2 


ſider the duties of my ſtation fulfilled until I have 


, 


blood, ſhould be diſtributed only among the great, | 


and oppreſſion of the patricians; nor ſhall I con- 
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and thoſe ſtorms, which e ſhook to its very 
foundations the infaſſt grandeur of Rome, were firſt 
excited by the breath of Servius.' lhe reſpectful ſi- 

lence of the multitude was followed by*the loudeſt 


acclamations. Their zeal was confirmed by the po- 
licy of their ſovereign ; his private treaſures were la- 


viſhed in the diſcharge of their debts; his vigilance 


reſcued large portions of land from thote who had 

uſurped them, and diſtributed them among the more 

indigent citizens; and his juſtice retrenched the ex- 

orbitant privileges which the patricians had arrogated, 

and mitigated the intolerant ſpirit of the primitive 
overnment. 

Abroad, the reputation of ge was extended 
by ſucceſſive victories over the Veientes and theletru- 
rians; and at home he prepared to eſtabliſh his au- 
thority by the legal election of the curiæ. In an aſ- 
ſembly of the people, he once more complained of 
the unwearied enmity of the patricians; and, de- 
ſcending haſtily from his tribunal, offered to reſign 
_ the enſigns of royalty, and to retire, with the grand- 
ſons of Tarquin, into voluntary exile. The feeble 
propoſal was rejected by the tumultuous voices of the 
citizens; the curiæ were inſtantly —_— = | 
the title of Servius was ſanctioned by the ſuffrages 
of the people. But the ſenate ſtill refuſed to acqui- 
eſce inthe popular choice ; their perſevering reſiſt- 
ance perplexed the mind of Servius ; and he is ſup- 
poſed to have only been diverted from abdicating the 
Roman crown, by the more manly counſels of his 
early protectreſs Tanaquil, 

Jo confirm hispower, and to ſecure the fidelity of 
che grandſons of Tarquin, who in the ſilent lapſe of 


time had advanced to manhood, he determined to: 


_ unite them to his two daughters, and to eſtablith the 
Roman ſceptre in the hands of his poſterity. Lucius 
and Aruns already were diſtinguiſhed by the differ- 

ence 
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ence of their diſpoſitions more than by the inequal- 


ity of their years. The former, ,proud, impetuous 
and revengeful ; inflamed by an inſatiate luſt of ambi- 
tion, and indifferent to the means by which he 
might gratify it. The latter, mild, indolent, and 
inoffenſive; and who, without virtues, and without 
vices, was content to obey, and was unfit to com- 
mand. 

In diſpoſing of his daughters, Servius was rather 


guided by the parity of their years, than by the fimi- 


— 


lar tempers of their propoſed conſorts. His eldeſt, 


whoſe gentle and amiable qualities deſerved an hap- 
pier fate, was ſubjected to the haughty Lucius. His 


oungeſt, whoſe maſculine and aſpiring genius ill 

des the diſtant proſpect of ſucceſſion, eſpouſed 

and ruled with abſolute [way the fubmiſhve Aruns. 
The Hetrurians had again invaded the tranquillity 


of Rome; and though three ſucceſſive triumphs at- 
teſt as many victories over that reſtleſs people, yet 
the fame of the conqueror has yielded to the more 


permanent reputation of the legiſlator. The civil 
law is attributed to the experience of Servius; he 
balanced the rights and fortunes of the citizens; and 


| guarded by fifty new regulations the obſervance of 


contracts, and the punithment of crimes. 

To eſtabliſh order throughout, Servius had divi- 
ded the Romans who dwelt in the country into diſ- 
tinct tribes; and more readily to diſcharge the pro- 
miſe that he had engaged to relieve the indigent by 
transfercing to the wealthy a greater proportion of 
the public burden, he eſtabliſhed the Cenſus, or va- 
luation of the eſtates of his ſubjects; and according 


to theſe, formed the citizens of Rome into ſix claſſes. 


The firſt claſs, was compoſed of fourſcore centuries, 


or companies of foot, and eighteen centuries of the 
_ equeſtrian order; and theſe ninety-cight centuries 


conſiſted of individuals, each of * was to poſſeſs 
in 
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in land or effects one hundred thouſand aſſes of braſs, 
or upwards of three hundred and twenty-two pounds | 
ſterling. 

The ſecond claſs was formed of twenty-one centu- 
ries of foot, and comprehended thoſe whoſe fortunes 
amounted to ſeventy-five thouſar d alles, or two 
hundred and forty-two pounds. 

The third claſs was equal in number, though in- 
ferior in property to the ſecond; and included thoſe 
whoſe wealth was fixed at fifty thouſand aſſes, or one 
hundred and ſixty-one pounds. | 
Ihe fourth claſs conſiſted of ſuch as were worth 
- twenty-five thouſand aſſes, or fourſcore pounds. 

The fifth claſs compriſed thirty-one ceniuries ; and 
was appropriated to thoſe whole ſubſtance amounted 
to, but did not exceed, twelve thouſand five h INE 
aſſes, or thirty-five pounds ten ſhillings. 

The fixth and laſt claſs was open to all thoſe who 
either had no eſtates, or were not worth ſo much as 
the members of the fifth claſs ; and although the num- 
ber of them was ſo great, as to exceed that of any 
of the other claſſes, yet they were reckoned but as 
one century. 

The people were diſtinguiſhed in tbeir various claſ- 
ſes by their enſigns and their arms; thoſe of the 
firſt were more ſplendid and ſumptuous in proporti- 
on to their ſuperior wealth. The defenſive arms of 
the firſt claſs were a light oval ſhield, an helmet of 
braſs, a cuiraſs and cuiſſes of the ſame metal; their 
_ offenſive, a pike, a javelin, and a ſword. The ſol- 
diers of the ſecond were without cuiraſs, and bore .a 
long buckler, which ſupplied the deficiency. Thoſe 


of the third were {till lighter armed than the ſecond. 


The fourth fought with their heads bare, and were 


protected by a buckler alone. I he fifth were expoſ- 
ed without any armour to the mi eapons of their 


enemies; but their n was erde and diſtant; 
; be CEE | and 
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and they endeavoured to annoy their adverſaries by 
darts and ſlings. 

Thus the Roman people were divided by Servius 
into one hundred and ninety-three centuries ; and ſo 
rapid had been the progreſs of population, that accor- 
ding to a ſurvey made by that monarch, the number 
of freemen capable of bearing arms, amounted to 
eighty-four thouſand ſeven hundred. | 

From this period, the ſoldiers were no longer le- 
vied from the different tribes, nor was each individu- 
al expoſed to an equal weight of taxes. Every cen- 
tury furniſhed a certain number of men, and con- 
tributed a certain portion of its wealth to the public 
ſupport. The firſt claſs, whoſe centuries exceeded 
the aggregate number of the five others, ſuſtain, * 
the principal burden of the {late ; yet this inconveni- 
ence was compenſated by the conſiderable ſhare of 
political influence that was annexed to it. The votes 
of the people were in future taken by centuries ; and 
if the opulent united in purſuing their mutual in- 
tereſt, their ſuffrages alone . determine the ob- 
Jet of deliberation. = 
The protection which Servius had afforded to the 
more indigent of his ſubjects, was extended to an- 
other condition of men, who for ſuceſſive ages had 
endured the weight without ſharing the benefit of ſo- 
ciety. The monarch was not unmindfulof his own fer- 
vile extraction; and he had early in his reign, en- 
deavoured to render leſs infupportable the unhappy 
lot of thoſe whom the chance of war had ſwept away 
into captivity : -Under his auſpices, numerous altars - 
had ariſen on the borders of the roads, to the gods 
who were ſuppoſed to watch over the ſteps of tra- 
vellers.; and to theſe, ſlaves alone were permitted to 
miniſter as prieſts; certain feſtivals were alſo appoint- 
ed; and the bondſman might annually rejoice in the 
| ſhort interval that ſuſpended his ſultry toil, and re- 
ſpited him from the 1 iron nr of his maſter. 

| But 
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But theſe regulations were more honourahle to the 
humane mind that ſuggeſted them, than advantage- 
ous to the unfortunate race for whoſe conſolation 
they were framed ; and-it was not till near the cloſe 
of the reign of Servius, that he ventured on more 
deciſive meaſures, and gilded with a ray of hope the 
dark atmoſphere of ſervitude. The benevolence of 
the maſter might indeed reward the diligence or fi- 
delity of the ſſave with the ineſtimable gift of free- 
dom; but when releaſed from the chain, he was 
ſtill excluded from mingling with the citizens 'of 
Rome; and it was reſerved for Servius to relieve 
him from the ambiguous ſtate to which he had been 
condemned, and to confirm his happineſs by a le- 
gal eſtabliſhment. Thoſe freed-men, who for juſt 
cauſes had received a ſolemn manumiſſion before the 
magiſtrate, were admitted to the private rights of ci- 
tizens; and though the pride and prejudice of the 
| ſenate were wounded by this indulgence to thoſe 

whom they had hitherto diſdained almolt to number 


among the human ſpecies ; yet their murmurs were 


either ſilenced by the authority, or vanquiſhed by 
the eloquence of Servius. 

The humanity of the monarch had been exerted 
to alleviate the rigour of private deſpotiſn,; and his 
diſintereſted ſpirit was diſplayed in wetting new bar- 
riers againſt the capricious exerciſe of regal power. 

Ihe adminiltration of juſtice, which had been 

ſolely veſted in the king, he firſt transferred to a ſe- 

le& number of the ſenate and the luggeſtions of fa- 
vour or avarice were reſtrained by certain laws and 
regulations. 

Whatever ſatis faction Servius might derive from 
the invariable proſperity of his reign, was embittered 
by the miſeries of domeſtic life. His eldeſt daugh- 
ter had fallen a ſacrifice to the-poiſonous arts of her 

huſband Tarquin ; his youngeſt had adminiſtered the 
baneful potion which extinguiſhed the life of her con- 

ſort Aruns; : and Servius had equal reaſon to regret 
the 
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the death of the ſirſt, and the life of the laſt. To 
cius and Tullia had "already taſted of thoſe amorous 
tranſports; which had prompted them to the murder 
of the reſpective partners of their marriage beds: 
But until their infamy was public, their enjoyments 
were. incomplete; and they ſolicited the aged Ser- 
vius to ſanction their embraces, and to proclaim 
their guilt, by, conſenting to their nuptials, Though 
he liflened in ſilent horror to the audacious requeſt, 
yet the juſtice of the monarch was checked by the af- 
fection of the father; and what his virtue diſdained 
to approve, his indulgence forbore to puniſh. The 
altar of Hymen was profaned by the marriage vows 
of Tarquin and Tullia ; the ambition of the former 
was ſtimulated by the reproaches of the latter ; and 
they endeavoured to efface the remembrance of one 
crime by the. commiſſion of a greater. 

Although the ſenate had ſubmitted to the authority 
of Servius, a deep wound had been inflicted on their 
haughty ſpirits by his acceſſion to royalty. The ſer- 
vile ſtation from which he aroſ®, the means by which 
he poſſeſſed himſelf of the throne, that protection 
5 he had continually extended to the plebeians, 
and that inceſſant policy with which he laboured to 
depreſs the patricians, {till rankled in their minds. 
His tardy ſubmiſſion to the deciſion of the people at 
large had rather tended to confirm, than to extin- 
guiſh* their jealouſy : They lad openly refuſed to 
ratify the popular choice; and though their own 
weakneſs induced them publicly to obey, in private 
they rejected the title of king for the PPPs 
name of uſurper. 

Thoſe diſcontents which might 1 died away in 
ineffectual murmurs, were foſtered by the invigorat- 
ing breath of Tarquin and Tullia. Their intrigues 
hes not eſcaped the vigilance of Servius ; and to his 
aſpiring ſon-in-law, he repreſented the danger as well 
as the guilt that attended his pretenſions. My 
* own life,“ ſaid he, probably approaches its 


« final 
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final period; and on my diſolution the Roman tl 
ſceptre will drop into your hands unſtained by t 
* the crime of parricide ; but if your'impatient ambi- 
** tion allows you not to await that event; and that 
you are determined to urge your claim, as the 
grandſon of Tarquin, remember that the ſons of 
Ancus yet live; and the right of hereditary ſuc- 
s ceſſion once eſtabliſſed, may juſtly. occupy that 
* throne, to which you would willingly afcend by 
&* the murder of your father and your ſovereign.” 
The prudent counſels of the experienced monarch - 
were liſtened to with diſdain by Tarquin and Tull; 
the former in a meeting of the ſenate inveighed 
againſt the injuſtice of Servius, who had ſo long de- 
frauded him of his royal inheritance, and who had 
violated the truſt of a guardian, to uſurp the dignity 
of a ſovereign. His ingratitude rekindled the fire 
of youth in the boſom * ; and the cauſe of Ser- 
vius was pleaded with the ſame eloquence as bad 
vindicated before the people his authority from the 
cabals of the patricians. If Tarquin,“ ſaid he 
ee js better qualified to reign, I will not deprive the 
* ſtate of a more able ſovereign than myſelf. I re- 
* ceived the kingdom from the people; to them will 
6“ reſtore it; and will endeavour to ſhow, when re- 
<<, duced to the condition of a private man, that I 
> * know how to obey, as I knew how to govern.” * 
The Roman ſenate were diſmiſſed by the prudence 
of Servius, and from their hoſtile partiality the mo- 
narch once again appealed to the ſuffrages of the peo- 
ple. In the open Forum he recapitulated the battles 
that he had fought, the viQories that he had obtained, 
and the triumphs with which he had been adorned. 
With ſuperior ſucceſs, he reminded them of the va- 
rious regulations he had promoted; of the liberality 
with which he had diſcharged the debrs of the com- 
4 mons, and the firmneſs with which he had afferted 
the 
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the rights of the plebeians, againſt the oppreſſion of 
the patricians. „% But now,“ added he, a new 
« competitor for the throne offers himſelf to you, 
and diſputes with me the remains of a reign which 
] have devoted to the happineſs of the public. He 
* pretends that he- received the crown from the dy- 
« ing breath of his grandfather and he invades your 
* power to transfer it to another. It is your cauſe I 
defend; for myſelf, if the meaſures I have pur- 
« ſued have rendered you weary of my adminiltra- 
e tion, or if the virtues of Tarquin appear to you 
„to merit the regal dignity, I conſent that you re- 
** ſume the ſceptre that I received from you; but 
* I did not think myſelf at liberty to reſign it into 
any other hands but yours; and to you ann 
I reſtore it. 

Ihe reſpectful filence which had been N , 
a the addreſs of the king, was ſucceeded by a 
ſtorm of applauſe and indignation ; in tumultuous 
exclamattons - the impetuous multitude confirmed 
the crown to Servius, and vowed to avenge the un- 
natural preſumption of Tarquin. That haughty 
chief beheld with terror the tempeſt that menaced 
him; with trembling haſte he ſought ſhelter in his 
palace from the popular fury; by immediate ſubmiſ- 
ſion, he appeaſed the reſentment of Servius; and 
the partial parent, unwilling to involve in deſtruction 
the conſort of his only daughter, liſtened with fond 
credulity to his deluſive profeſſions, and again re- 
ſtored him to his confidence and affection. | 
The kindneſs and paternal regard of Servius were 
ill repaid by Tullia ; that furious and abandoned wo- 
man received her huſband with the moſt pointed re- 
proaches. She placed before his eyes the ſucceſsful 
ambition of his grandfather, who from a private ſta- 
tion, had poſſeſſed himſelf of royalty, while he, de- 
icended from on WER was content to lan- 
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guiſh in privacy. She ſoothed, ſhe flattered, ſhe up- 


braided ; and the ſenſe of danger which Falk a mo- 
ment had occupied the foul of Tarquin, was over. 
whelmed by the tide of returning ambition. 

The doubttul fidelity of the ſenators was eafily 
ſhaken by the intrigues of Tarquin ; he attached to 
his perion, and aſiociated in his deſign, a band of 
noble but diſſolute youths, in whoſe ee plea- 
ſures he had participated, and who were tatigued by 
the leugih and leverity of the preſent reign. Their 


bolder counicls p vmpted him inſtantly to aſſume 


the enſigus of royaity: Clad in the purple robes, 
preceded by his domeſtics adorned with faſces, and 
tollowed by the partners of his hopes and danger, 
Targuin preſſed forward to the Forum, and ſum- 
moned the ſenators to attend him as their lawful mo- 
narch. 'Ihele obeyed with ſecret pleaſure the wel- 
come mandate; but while they obſequiouſly aſſented 
to the claim of Tarquin, they were for a moment 
awed by the appearance of Servius. Emboldened by 
the recolleQion of former triumphs, and animated 
by coutcious virtue, the hoary monarch ſternly re- 
primanded the guilt and inlolence of his youthful 
competitor. The haughty ſpirit of Tarquin was for- 
tified by deſpait; his repeated treaſons allowed no 
room tor pardon; and his preſumption was to be 

expiated on a icattold, or applauded on a throne. 
the ſenators in filence and aſtoniſhment 


U. C. 279. 
| ” awaited the event. -The indignant Servius 


had raſhly attempted to tear his ſon. in law from the 
lofty ſeat that he had occupied; but his waining 


ſtrength was unequal to the conteR ; and the remorſe- 
leſs larquin ſeized him by the wailt, and hurled him 
down the ſteps of the temple. The pav ment was 


ſtained with royal blood. Lhe attachment of a few 


faithful friends had raiſed him from the ground ; 
and their. peut cares were c conducting his feeble ſteps 
* 
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towards the palace; when they were overtaken by 
the fatal diligence of the adherents of Tarquin: 
Theſe executed with unfeeling exactneſs, the bar- 
barous commiſſion they were charged with; and 
with the life of Servius, extinguiſhed the fears and 
eſtabliſned the throne of his ſon-in-law. 1 

The account of another Roman king aflaſſinated \ 
in his capital may not perhaps excite the ſurpriſe of 
the reader; but even amidſt theſe repeated inſtances 
of regicide, amidſt the ſanguinary deeds which dark- 
en the annals of a ferocious people, the unnatural, 
guilt of Tullia juſtly entitles her to the pre- eminence 
in infamy. While ſhe haſtened to congratulate the 
ſucceſsful crime of her huſband, the hoofs of her 
horſes trampled on the breathleſs corpſe, and her gar- 
ments were polluted by the blood of her father. The 
charioteer in vain would have turned from the gory 
ſpectacle; ; the imperious voice of his miſtreſs com- 
manded him to proceed; the body of Servius was 
cruſhed by her exulting wheels; and the name of 
vicus ſceleratus long proclaimed the ſpot, and per- 
petuated the unnatural inſult of Tullia. 

The ſtate which under the reign of Servius had in- 
clined to a democracy, was changed, by the acceſ- 
ſion of Tarquin the Proud, into lawleſs deſpotiſm. 
The ſurname. by which he was afterwards diſtinguiſn- 
ed was juſtified by the firſt meaſures of his govern- 
ment; and though his early pretenſions had been 
founded-on the refuſal of The ſenate to ſanction the 
election of Servius, yet he himſelf diſdained ei- 
ther to acknowledge in that aſſembly, or in the 
people, the ſource of authority; and prepared to de- 
fend the bloody ſceptre that he ee * the lame 
means that he acquired it. 

Of the fix predeceſſors of Tarquin, one only had. 
been allowed to reach the period of natural life; and 


the example and enviable face of Numa might 'baye. 
inſtructed 
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inſtructed his ſucceſſors that a peaceful death could 
only be ſecured by a virtuous and tranquil reign, 


taxes, from which they had been ſo lately relieved ; 
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But ſuſpicion is ever the attendant of guilt ; and the 
palace of the tyrant was ſurrounded by guards,. and 
protected by the yain barriers of braſs and iron. 
His numerous ſpies were quickened by his profuſion ; 


wealth and virtue were deemed equally criminal by 
a rapacious and flagitious prince; and the ample 


patrimony and unſullied reputation of Marcus Junius 
were rendered ſtill more obnoxious by his marriage 


with the youngeſt daughter of the firſt Tarquin. 


That venerable ſenator, during two ſucceſſive reigns, - 
had poſſeſſed the confidence of the throne ; and in 
the full enjoyment of the eſteem of his countrymen 
he gently glided down the decline of life. The in- 
human diſpoſition of his oppreſſor would have been 


_ violated had he eluded his hatred by a natural death. 


The fatal order was given to the royal ſatellites; and 


the elder ſon of Junius, as the heir of his fortunes, 


was united in his deſtruction; but the younger de- 


_ ceived the vigilance of Tarquin, and clothed him- 


ſelf in the garb of idiotiſm; nor can the pious fraud 


be cenſured which - preſerved him from the inſatiate 


cruelty of the tyrant, to avenge the fate of his father 
and his brother. | EE 


The tardy repentance of the ſenate embalmed with 


tears the memory and adminiſtration of Servius ; but 
they were not permitted publicly to indulge their un- 


availing ſorrows ; and from the fatal. jealouſy of Tar- 
quin, the indignant train of patricians ſought ſheiter 
in the protecting walls of the neighbouring ſtates of 
Italy. Although the humble poverty of the plebeians 


could neither awake the fears, nor allure the deſires 


of their rapacious ſovereign, yet his pride was| gra- 
tified in wantonly trampling on their moſt ſacred pri- 
vileges ; they were again ſubjected to the weight of 


* 
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their diviſion into claſſes and centuries was neglected 
or aboliſhed ; the laws that had been made in their 
favour were annulled; all aſſemblies, even for amuſe- - 
ment, were ſtrictly prohibited ; - and the dark mind. 
of the tyrant aſpired to involve every deſcription of 
his ſubjects i in one general gloom and common mi- 


ſery. 


From the oppreſſion of Rome, the iron ſceptre 
of Tarquin was ſtretched over her allies. Conſcious 
of the hatred of the Komans, he meditated to ſecure 
his throne by the precarious friendſhip of ſtranger s. 


With this view he had beſtowed the hand of his 


daughter on Oftavius Mamilius, who by the charac- 
ter of courage and experience in war, had eſtabliſh- 
ed his influence over the Latines. But the native. 
inſolence of Tarquin permitted him not long to 


wear the veil of courteſy. At his defires the Latin 


chiefs had convened a national aſſembly at Ferenti- 


num: Their haughty ſpirits were wounded by the 


cold neglect of the Roman prince; he diſguſted by a 
ſtudied abſence thoſe whoſe alliance he had earneſtly 
ſolicited; and when he appeared, the indifference - 
with which he affected to excuſe his delay ſerved to 
augment the inſult. 

Turnus Herdonius was diſtinguiſmed among the 
Latines by his enterpriſing genius and ready elo- 
quence: To theſe might be added, that hatred to 
Tarquin, which generous virtue muſt always feel 
to ſucceſsful tyranny. While he vindicated with ho- 
nourable patriotiſm 18 independence of his country, 
he painted in glowing colours the luſt, the avarice, 
the cruelty of the tyrant; his ſtern deſpotiſm, which 
was ſupported by the avowed power of the ſword, and 
the deep impreſſion of terror and deteſtation which 


ares the deſolared ſtreets of his capital. * If the 


* moſt virtuous among the Romans have periſhed by 
5 che hand of the r or have been driven 
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« into exile, will ſtrangers,” exclaimed Herdoni- 

us, find Tarquin a leſs rigid or leſs rapacious ma- 

* ſter? Judge of the fate you may = from that 
4 of Rome.“ 

The guilty foul of Tarquin was awed by the ani- 
mated language of truth and freedom. Although 
his repeated invectives againſt the unbappy Servius, 
atteſted him neither deficient in elocution, nor di 
dent in diſplaying it; yet his weapons ſeemed to fall 
from his hands, and he ſhrunk from the challenge of 
this more bold and vigorous competitor. His arro- 

ance was concealed beneath an affected humility; 
and while he entreated the Latin chiefs to ſuſpend 
their opinions, he ſolicited their indulgence to grant 
him till the next day to defend himſelf againſt the 
imputations of Herdonius. 

Inſtead of devoting that interval to the Juſtification 
of his own character, he employed it in undermi- 
ning the reputation of his rival. The domeſtics 
of Herdonius were not proof againſt his ſplendid of- 
fers; they conſented to betray their unſuſpecting ma- 
ſter, and to ſecretly convey among his baggage a 
quantity of arms. Thus prepared, Tarquin waited 
with impatience the return of morning; and pre- 
ſented himſelf with confidence before the Latin chiefs. 
The enmity of Herdonius he artfully attributed to 
his having refuſed to him the hand of his daughter. 

6 But this is not the moment,“ added he, for me 
< to enter on my defence. Your own intereſt, your 
«« own ſafety, your liberties, and your lives demand 
at preſent all your attention.” Thence he pro- 
ceeded to accuſe Herdonius of having, conſpired to 
uſurp the ſovereignty of the Latin cities, and to 
open his road to power by the deſtruction of the aſ- 
ſembled chiefs; and to ſubſtantiate his charge, he 
referred to the arms that were concealed — 


his baggage. 
In | 


- 
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In the calm hour of reflection the aſſe mbly Would 


probably have compared the character of the acculer 
with that of the accuſed; but their penetration was 
clouded by their fears; and the inſtant danger that 
ſeemed to menace them engroſſed wholly their 
thoughts, The confidence of Herdonius decided his 
fate. Bold in conſcious: innocence, he demanded 
that his baggage ſhould be ſcarched; and agreed to 
acknowledge the diſcovery. of arms as the proof of 
guilt. The fatal weapons were produced in open 
day; the tumultuous indignation of his judges broke 


through the tedious forms of juſtice 3 and without 3 


permitting the unhappy victim to reply, they unani- 
mouſly condmned him to expiate his pretend crime 
by immediate death. 


It was not only on the e of a formidutile | 
competitor that Tarquin had reaſon to congratulate 


himſelf: The Latins fondly believed d 
their liberties to his protecting vigilance; and rhe 
momentary impulſe of their gratitude inveſted him 
with 10 enviable title and extenſive authority of ge- 
neral o 


ties of the Volſci acceded to the growing confederacy, 


and acknowledged him as their chief. On the ruins 
of Alba, the poliey of Tarquin erected a new tem- 
ple to jupiter Latialis: In this, the deputies of the 


confederate ſtates were annually and ſolemnly to re- 


new their engagements. On this occaſion Tarquin * 
himſelf preſided in ſuperior dignity; and ag aſſoci- 
ation that was formed to prop the doubtful throne of 


a tyrant, became in ſucceſſive ages the broad Taufe 
tion of the imperial majeſty of Rome. 


The immediate ſtrength of the allies' was employ- | | 
ed to cruſh thoſe of the Volſei who refuſed ta join 
the new confederacy, and to chaſtiſe the hereditary * 

enmity of the Sabines. ZSueſſa Pometia, one of the 
N cities oft the former, was taken by aflault, 
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their armies. The Hernici and ſeveral ei- 
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and levelled to the ground; and the army of the lat- 
ter, near Eretum, cotifellel the wonted fortune of 
Rome, and furniſhed to Fee the honours of 
HR; 

The martial trophies fo that monarch e eng 
fines crumbled into duſt ; but the ſtupendous con- 
ſtruction of the common ſewers has braved the rava- 


ges of time, and has tranſmitted his name through 
| ſucceſlive centuries. Some idea of the height and 


breath of theſe may be drawn from the teſtimony of 
Pliny, who deſcribes them capable of admitting a 
waggon loaded with hay : Some eſtimate may be 


7 


formed of their ſtrength, ſince their ſolid arches 


were capable of ſuſtaining the lofty palaces and tem- 


ples which Roman vanity or ſuperſtition afterwards 


laboured to erect. A thouſand talents, or one hun- 


dred and three thouſand pounds ſterling were paid 
by the republic for cleanſing and repairing them. 


During the adminiſtration of Auguſtus, the uſeful 


magnificence of his friend Agrippa is reported to 
have poured ſeven rivers into theſe ſubterraneous 


channels; and barges are deſcribed as having actual. 


ly paſſed under the ſtreets and buildings of Rome. The 
ſew inhabitants who are thinly ſcattered through mo- 
dern Rome, render theſe capacious accommodations 
no longer neceſſary; but in ſome places they are 
ſtill open to the eye of curioſity; and the traveller, 
whilſt he contemplates in aſtoniſhment the vaſt fabric, 


acknowledges the ee diſtinction 277 the SOR 
city). 


The diſpoſition of Tatquin ane us to ſuppoſe, 


chat whilſt he urged with inceſſant diligence the la- 


bours of the Romans, he conſidered leſs the future 
advantages which they might derive from their toils 


: than he was attentive to divert their minds by con- 
ſtant fatigue from dangerous enquiries into the 


nieans by which he had the royal "POR 
an 
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and the manner in which he exerciſed it. The ob. 


ſcure city of Gabii had refuſed to follow the exam- 
ple of the majority of the Latin cities; ſhe rejected 


with honeſt indignation the authority of the tyrant; 


and her gates were ever open to the illuſtrious fugt 
tives who had fled from his arrogance, his avarice, or 
his cruelty. Her generous protection was amply com- 
penſated by the virtues which ſhe had ſheltered. A 


band of noble warriors, whoſe native courage was 


quickened by the thirſt of vengeance, ifſued from her 
walls, and extended their devaſtations throughout 


the territories of Rome; the capital which had defi- 
ed the combination of ſo many nations, trembled at 


the kindred valour of her own exiled citizens; the 
haughty ſpirit of Tarquin was conſtrained to provide 


for the ſafety;of Rome by deeper trenches, and more 


ſolid fortifications; yet the open country was ſtill 


expoſed to the predatory incurſions of the exiles and 


their protectors; the villages were delivered to the 


flames; the harveſt was blaſted by their preſence; 


and the reſources of Rome were diminiſhed, and 


her wants augmented by the trembling croud of huſ- 
bandmen who deſerted the country and ſought ſhel- 
ter within her wall, on, . 

Ihe inhuman diſpoſition of Tarquin might have 


been gratified by the ſufferings of bis ſubjeQs ; but 


his fears were 2wakened by their murmurs. The 


walls of Gabii, which, were impervious. to force, 


were accellible to treaſon; and the dark and diſho- 


nourable project which the Roman monarch adopted 


ſufficiently diſplays the extent of his fears, and the 


magnitude of the object. To reduce Gabii, he he- 


litated not to expole the ſafety, and proſtitute the 
honour, of his eldeſt fon Sextus Tarquinius: That 


prince:was. inſtructed to inveigh againſt the admini- 


tration of his father; and in the open Forum his 


pretended imprudence was publicly chaſtiſed by the 


ſcourge 
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| ſcourge of the executioner. He appeared to Souplth 
a deep reſentment of the ignominius puniſhment ; 
His diſcontents, were fomented by the emiſſaries of 
the exiles; and ſafety and revenge ſeemed both to 
prompt his haſty retreat to Gabii. I he ſuperior dig. 
nity of the fugitive endeared him to The Gabim ; | 
the hopes of the exiles were revived by his preſence ; 
in various expeditions he was intruſted with the chief | 
cominand'; and his father, with whom he main- 
tained a ſecret correſpondence, was careful only 
to oppoſe to him inferior detachments: His valbur 
and fucceſs excited the eſteem of the nobles ; while 
the liberality with which he diſtributed bis ſpoils, 
fecured the attachment of his troops, and was re. 
paid by the applauſe of the multitude. 
No fooner had Sextus ſufficiently eſtabliſhed his 
7 authority in Gabii, than he diſpatched a truſty flave 
do receive inſtructions of Tarquin. The crafty and 
cautions monarch was unwilling to commit the fate 
of the enterpriſe to the fidelity of the meſſenger. In- 
ſtead of returning any anſwer, he led him into his 
garden; and cropping the heads of the talleſt poppies, 
cothrlianiled bim to report to his fon what he had 
witneffed. The penetration of Sextus unravelled the 
myſterious mandate; and he prepared to obey it by 
the deſtruction of the principal citizens of Gabii. 
In the execution of this deſign, whilſt we abhor 
the rreachery and ingratitude, we are compelled to 
acknowledge the dextrous diſſimulation of Sextus. 
Each artifice that experienced craft could ſuggeſt was 
Tucceſsfully employed: Pretended emiſſaries were 
ſezied; forged letters were produced; and, through a 
plened and diſguſting labyrinth of fraud, the inha- 
{069m were conducted to the diſtruſt of their own 
nobility, and to repoſe their confidence in the ſon of 


that tyrant againſt whom they 2 declared eternal 
| war. 
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war. Antiſtius Petro, whoſe more eminent merits. 
had rendered him peculiarly formidable to. Sextus, 
fell an immediate ſacrifice to the fury of the multi- 
tude; and the care of diſcovering the accomplices of 
his ſuppoſed treaſon was committed to the ſon of Tar- 
quin. Sanctioned by this pretence he inrolved in 
promiſcuous deſtruction every citizen who was dif- 
tinguiſhed by birth or ability; and while the inhabi- 


tants awaited in, ſilent conſternation the ſtroke of the 


executioner, the city gates were opened to Tarquin, 


who on the firſt intelligence of his ſon's ſucceſs had 
advanced from Rome. 


The cruelty of the conqueror, if the treachery, of 
Tarquin can merit that name, was checked by poli- | 


cy ; and to the proſtrate Gabini he not only granted 
their lives and property, but entered into à trea 
which fecured their independence, and raiſed, the 
vanquiſhed: city to an ally of Rome. 

Itis to this interval of peace that the Sybilline 
books are attributed. To adopt the narrative of Di- 
onyſius, a woman whoſe perſon was totally unknown 
preſented herſelf before Larquin, and offered to ſell 


him, at a very conſiderable price, nine volumes; on 


his refuſal ſhe withdrew, burnt three, and returning, 
demanded the fame price for the remaining ſix as for 
the nine. Her conduct expoſed. her to the ſcorn and 


derifion of the monarch ; but his aſtoniſhment- was 
awakened and curioſity excited, when, retyrning 2 


ſecond time with three only, he perſiſted in her ori- 
| 773 demand. The books were ſubmitted to the in- 


pection of the Augurs; they were pronounced to 


contain the oracles of the Sybil of Cumæ, and were 
declared an ineſtimable treaſure. The woman was 


| gratified with the ſum that ſhe demanded, and im- 
mediately diſappeared ; but the books were preſer- 


ved with religious caution : . They were configned 


do the peculiar care of vo. citizens of noble birth, 
1 | „ 
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7 who were diſtinguiſhed. by the. title of adm: 
When the ſtate was threatened by the dangers of ſo- 
vereign invaſion, or ſhaken by domeſtic diſſenſion, 
the myſterious pages were conſulted with awful reve- 
rence; and the rage of the elements and the indig- 
nation of the gods were appeaſed or propitiated by 
the rites and ceremonies which the ſacred volumes 
preſcribed. 

The doubtful volumes of the Sybil were 3055 ac- 
ceſſible to the choſen few to whom the care of them 
was conſigned ; but the Jus Papirianum perpetuates 
the name of the learned and indefatigable compiler, 
who flouriſhed under the reign of Tarquin, and 
whoſe labours beſtowed upon his countrymen. that 
code which for ſucceſſive years was reſorted to as the 
ſacred depoſit of juriſprudence. 

Although the reign of Tarquin is diſtinguiſhed by 
the moſt ancient digeſt of laws, yet the happineſs 
that his ſubjefts might have derived from the ſtudi- 
. ous tolls of Papirius, was embitted by the avarice 
and cruelty of the monarch, and by the licentious 
pleaſures of his ſons. The power or poſſeſſions of 
the Rutulians had awakened the jealouſy, or allured 
the deſires of Tarquin. With a royal army he had 
inveſted their capital Ardea; and the Roman chiefs 
who employed the day in the boldeſt attacks, de- 
voted their evening hours to ſocial converſation. 
The charms and virtues of their abſent conſorts af- 
forded a natural and frequent theme; and Collatinus, 
who derived his hneage from the ſame ſource as the 
elder Tarquin, praiſed with fond but improvident 
Partiality the beauty and modeſty of his wife Lucre- 
tia. His royal kinſmen till aſſerted the equal merits 
of their own conforts; and to terminate the riſing 
_ diſpute, they agreed to embrace the interval of the 
night to viſit unexpeCted]y their homes, and to ac- 


knowledge 885 ä of her who ſhould be found 
Be. moſt 
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moſt prudently occupied during the abſence of her 
huſband. The tables of the daughters. in- law of 

Tarquin were adorned with royal luxury, and the 
mirth of the feaſt ſeemed clouded by the appearance 
of his ſons : From the ſplendid repaſt, to which they 
were invited with cold civility, they haſtened to the 
houſe of Collatinus, which was ſituated at ſome” di | 
tance from the capital. 

Although the night was already Gt e whan 
they arrived at the manſion, they ſtill found Lucre- 
tia encompaſſed by her maids engaged in the labours 
of the loom. A bluſh of joy proclaimed the modeſt 
tranſport which the unexpected appearance of her 
huſband inſpired ; the fimple fare that was preſented 
beſpoke a family that perſevered in virtuous fruga- 
lity; but though the pampered appetite of Sextus 
might diſdain the homely board of Collatinus, his 
eyes were richly feaſted with the charms of Lucretia. 

The duties of a camp compelled however his re- 
turn to Ardea ; ; and the enamoured prince, with 
his companions, reluctantiy quitted the object of his 
guilty deſires: Yet the image of the abſent fair ſtill 
haunted his imagination; her reſerve, inſtead of re- 
preſſing, had ſerved to augment the amorous flame; 
and the paſſion of Sextus ſoon ſuggeſted a pretence 
for returning to Collatia, and lodging in the houſe 
of Collatinus. He was received by Lueretia with 
that reſpect and attention which were due to the ſon 
of her ſovereign, and to the kinſman of her abſent 
conſort. But luſt precluded Sextus from enjoying 
that repoſe to which the reſt of the family reſigned 
themſelves. At the ſilent hour of midnight he en- 
tered the chamber of Lucretia; a drawn ſword glit- 
tered in his hand; and the affrighted fair, awakened 
from her ſleep, beheld with terror the daring intruder; 
who, after revealing bis name, any menacing her 
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with gallen death, if ſhe preſumed to call for alli. 
tance, declared the object of his ndnd viſit 
| and adulterous deſires. 

A Roman matron, in the virtuous ages of Rome, 
might have been inſenſible to the loſs of life: but 
the dread of ignominy triumphed over the conſtancy 
of Lucretia; the yielded to the threat of Sextus, 
chat he would involve in her deſtruction one of ber 
ſlaves, and placing his corpſe by hers, proclaim that 
he had only avenged the injured honour of Collati- 
nus. Her mind ſhrunk from the idea of poſthu- 
mous infamy; and the paſſion of the ſon of Tarquin 
was gratified in the reluctant arms of his miſtreſs, 
From the imperfe& enjoyment he was ſummoned by 
the; approach of day; and exulting in his crime he 
haſtened to join the army before Ardea. * . 

The very name of Lucretia has become expreſſive 
of the virtue of chaſtity: But ſhe would ill have me- 
rited the admiration of ſucceſſive ages, could | ſhe 
have endured the thoughts of ſurviving the appro- 
brious outrage. Scarce "had the baſe raviſher de- 
parted; before the wrote to Collatinus to haſten from 
the camp, and to meet her at the houſe of her fa- 
ther Lucretius. Clad in deep - mourning, with a 
poignard under her robe ſhe proceeded to Rome: 
As her chariot paſſed along the ſtreets, her friends 
in vain demanded the ſource of that affliction which 
her dreſs and features diſplayed; ſhe anſwered only 
by deep and inceſſant ſighs; or declining to diſcloſe 
the cauſe of her ſorrows but in a full aſſembly of her 
7 and her huſband's relations. 

Amidſt the concourſe of patricians who thronged 
ibe houſe of Lucretius, the moſt diſtinguiſned were, 
Publius Valerius, ardent in the defence of freedom; 
and Junius Brutus, impatient 0 relinquiſh the maſk 
of idiotiſm which he had aſſumed, and to avenge in 


e are * Tarquin 885 * of 1 father and 
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his brother. In the preſence of theſe, and of her 
huſband Collatinus, Lucretia diſcloſed her own 


ſhame and his diſhonour, and proclaimed the trea- 


cherous author of both. She proteſted the unſpotted 


innocence of her heart; but at the ſame time declared 
her firm reſolution not to live, and eonjured them 
not to ſuffer the crime of Sextus to paſs unpuniſhed. 
While ſhe received with tranſport the ſolemn vow of 


vengeance, her lofty ſpirit rejected the cold conſola- 


tions of tboſe who would have reconciled her to life, 


by repreſenting her mind unpolluted by the violation 


of her body. No,“ exclaimed ſhe, with generous 
indignation, “ it never-ſhall be ſaid that any woman 
« ſurvived her honour, a 6 jultified her ſhame, by 
e the example of Lucretia.“ A tender embrace to 
her father and her huſband, allowed but a ſhort and 
mournful delay; ; with manly, reſolution ſhe plunged 
the poignard in her | boſom, and the inſtant death 
that foliowed the ſtroke, atteſted her cc of life 
and generous dread of diſgrace. 

While the ſpectators gazed in ſilent horror on 1 the 
bloody corpſe of Lucretia, a new and unexpected 
incident augmented their aſtoniſhment and arouſed 
their dormant indignation. The undaunted ſpirit of 
Junius Brutus burſt forth from beneath the clouds 


that had hitherto obſcured it; and emerging from 


the degrading diſguiſe of idiotiſm, the deliverer of 
his country drew the reeking dagger from the boſom 
of Lucretia, and as he held it aloft, Yes,” exclaimed 


5 


he, I ſwear by this blood, once ſo pure, and which 


0 


royal villainy alone could have preſumed to pollute, 
ce 


<« to purſue with inceſſant vengeance, the haughty 
* Tarquin, his guilty wife, and his children; and [ 
* call the gods to witneſs, that Iwill never ſuffer 


either that family, or any other, to bear the title 
<. of king in Rome.“ Surpriſe and reſentment ſtill 


occupied the ſurrounding eb. and the empire 
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of the paſſions was propitious to the freedom of Rome. 
Not only Collatinus, Lueretius, and Valerius, who 
felt as the huſband, the father, and the patriot, bur 
the whole aſſembly, with one unanimous acclamati- 
an, pronounced the ſame oath ; and could the ſhade 
of Lucretia have been ſenſible, the Koman matron 
mult have beheld with virtuous tranſport, the liberty 
of her country inſcribed in her blood. 
But that liberty was not to be eſtabliſhed by oaths 
| only ; the fleeting moments demanded vigour and 
promptitude ; and Brutus, diſcloſing the ſecret of his 
fiQtitious folly, exhorted his afflicted countrymen to 
avenge inſtead of lamenting the fate of Lucretia. 
The aſcendancy he had aſſumed was confirmed by 
the wiſdom of his counſels; he adviſed his com- 
panions to ſhut the gates of the city, to prevent any 
information from being conveyed to the camp be- 
fore Ardea; and his deſign was more eaſily execut- 
ed ſince Tarquin had entruited during his abſence 
the government of Rome to Lucretius. 
The bleeding body of Lucretia was then conveyed 
to the Forum, and expoſed to the ſight of the multi- 
tude. An afſembly of the people was ſolemnly pro- 
claimed; and Brutus, addreſſing the wondering 
crowd, explained to them his own myſterious con- 
duct: He recalled to their memories the murders of 
his father and his brother, and the unworthy arts 
that he had been compelled to adopt, to avoid the 
ſame fate ; he painted in lively colours the crimes by 
which Tarquin, in concert with Tullia, had afcend- 
ed the throne: The deſtruction of the elder Tullia, 
and Aruns, both victims to the luſt and ambition of 
the tyrant and his remorfeleſs conſort ; the inhuman 
regicide by which their guilty nuptials were followed; 
the open aſſaſſination of Servius Tullus, a monarch 
the moſt juſt and moſt merciful; and the hoary 
corpſe of the royal father mangled by the chariot 
heels of the unteeling and eee daughter. 
1 But 
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But why,” : added he, © ſhould 1 dwell on the 
« crimes committed by the tyrant againſt his 6wn fa- 
mily and blood? The wrongs that he has done his 
country, his injuries to you, are without number, 


and beyond ſufferance. With what an utter con- 
tempt of all our laws did he uſurp an elective king- 


dom? And how has he maintained 1 in his 


illegal power? By the oppreſſion, by the banith- 


ment, by the murder of his ſubjects. Behold the 


patricians, how degraded; even our greateſt ene- 
mies cannot contemplate our humiliation without 
pity. And for you, plebeians, what is become of 


your rights and privileges? Are you ever ſum- 


moned to aſſiſt at ſacrifices; to ele& your magiſ- 
trates; or to decide on public affairs? Have you 
not been treated as the vileſt of ſlaves; And 
while abroad ſurrounding nations bow before 
the victorious arms of the Romans, are they 
not at home condemned to the moſt painful and 


ſervile labours? To bend beneath the continual 


burdens impoſed ; to toil inceſſantly in mines; to 
reſpire the unvholeſome air of ſinks and common 
ſewers. 


Are theſe miſeries, continued the ingtie 
Brutus, never to end ? Or if you propoſe to al- 
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ſert your freedom, how long will you delay it? 


You wait perhaps for the death of Tarquin; but 


deſirable as that event may ſeem, what benefit 


would you derive from it 4 He has three ſons 


more wicked if poſſible than himſelf; and by the 


recent crime of the eldeſt, you may judge what 


may be expected from the lawleſs race. There, 
Romans, turn your eyes on that ſpectacle; the 
daughter of Lucretius, the wife of Collatinus. She 
died by her own hand. See there a noble lady 
whom the luſt of a Tarquin has reduced to vindi- 
cate the ſpotleſs innocence of her heart, at the ex- 

| | 5 pence 
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pence of her life. Sextus, entertained with /hoſ. 
pitality by her as the kinſman of her huſband ; Sex- 


tus, the treacherous gueſt, became her banal . 


viſher. But the chaſte, the generous Lucretia, 
ſcorned to ſurvive the inſult. Glorious woman! 


once treated as a flave, ſhe thought life could be 


no longer endured. LucRETIA, a woman, dif. 


* dained an exiſtence that depended on the will of a 


( 


£6 


' tyrant: And ſhall we, ſhall men, with ſuch an ex- 


- ample before our eyes, and after twenty-five years 


of inglorious ſervitude, through the fear of death, 
ſtill defer aſſerting our liberty?“ | 


95 


No, Romans, exclaimed he, <« now is the 
time; the favourable 'moment we have ſo long 
waited for is at length arrived. Tarquin is abſent 


from Rome; the patricians preſent themſelves to 
condud᷑ the enterpriſe ; the city is abundantly pro- 
of vided with men, with arms, and. every requiſite 
to ſecure ſucceſs. There is nothing wanting if 


our own courage does not fail us. And ſhall thoſe 
whoſe valour has ever been conſpicuous, when fo- 
reign enemies were to be ſubdued,” or when the 


| c ambition or avarice of a tyrant ſummoned them 


. ec 


"Te 


.the weight 0 
© are in Rome; and will as ape] ing the occaſi- 


to conqueſt, ſhrink from danger when they are to 


deliver themſelves from flavery ? 
Nor let any be intimidated by the army that 


Tarquin now commands. If you imagine the ſol- 


diers will take the part of their general, baniſh the 


vain apprehenſion. The love of liberty is natural 
to all men; 15 fellow. citizens in the camp feel 
oppreſſion, as ſenſibly as you who 


on of throwing off the yoke. But even if we 
grant that ſome of them may be baſe enough to fa- 


vour the tyrant, the number of theſe can be but 
„ \mall;;z>-and we have the means in our own hands 
e check their preſumption. They have left -us 
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<« hoſtages more dear than life: Their fathers. and 
a the city. Courage! Romans, the gods are for us; 


*« thoſe gods whoſe temples and altars the impious 
« Tarquin has profaned with ſacrifices from hands 


* polluted with blood, and by the unexpitiated 
* crimes committed againſt his ſubjects. O! ye dei- 
ce ties, who protected our anceſtors, and ye pirits 


e who watch for the preſervation and glory of Rome, 
do yon inſpire us with courage and unanimity in 
e this glorious cauſe, and we will to the laſt breath 
« defend your rights from profanation. ?““? 


: : 


The harangue of Brutus had been repeatedly in- 
terrupted by the acclamations or tumultuous paſſions 
of the people : As the crimes of Tarquin, the fate of 
Lucretia, and their own oppreſſion were ſucceſſively 
preſented, they were alternately impreſſed by detel- 
tation, by pity, and by indignation; to theſe emoti- 


ons ſucceeded the unbounded tranſports of joy, from 


the proſpect of a new and more happy government. 


Yet the rigid patriot, whoſe nervous eloquence had 


ſhaken the throne of deſpotiſm, refuſed to avail him- 
ſelf of their immediate rage; nor would he conſent 
to arm the impetuous multitude, until the legal ſuf- 


frages of the curiz had confirmed the decree of the. 
ſenate, which deprived Tarquin of all legal authority, 


condemned him and his poſterity to eternal baniſh- 
ment, and devoted to the iINFERNAL GODS, every 


Roman who ſhould hereafter, by word or deed, en- 


* - 


deavour to promote his reſtoration. 

To ſupply the political void which this 
occaſioned, the reins of adininiſtration. were tranſi- 
ently committed to Spurius Lucretius, the father of 
Lucretia, with the deſcriptive title of inter-rex. But 


the more permanent form of government, which 


was in future to decide the fate of Rome, became 
the important object of deliberation amongſt her aſ- 
2 : CE” e ee ſe mbled 


«© mothers, their wives and their children, are here in 


7 
4 | 
4 
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© 
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decree had 
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fembled chiefs : The ſame ſagacity that had diſtin- 
guiſhed the firſt meaſures of Brutus was now diſ- 
played on a more extenſive field; the paſſions of the 
plebeians had been kindled by the fire of his elocution; 
the judgment of the patricians was guided by the 
ſteady light of his reaſon: Experience, he urged, 
had ſhewn, through the reigns of Romulus and Nu- 
ma, the neceſſity of arming the magiſtracy with au- 
thority to balance the rival pretenſions of the ſenate 
and the people; but it was neither requiſite, he ob- 
ſerved, to confine that authority to one perſon nor to 
render i it perpetual ; it might be divided between two, 
whoſe united abilities might be appropriated to the 
public welfare; and theſe might be frequently chang. 
ed, leſt from long continuance in power, they might 
learn to abuſe it, or become unwilling to reſign it, 
Let us change,” ſaid he, © the very names of &ng 
« and Kingdom, and confer on thoſe who are to go- 
4 yern us the title of conſul, and on the Roman ſtate 
« that of republic. Let us aboliſh the pompous en- 
„ ſigns of regal power, ſceptres, crowns, and roy- 
«* al garments; and let our conſul be only diſtin- 
«© guiſhed by an ivory chair, a white robe, and the 
« attendance of twelve lictors. Perhaps, indeed, 
% my enthuſiaſm hurries me too far; the venerable 
<< name of king, which was conſeerated by the ſame 
«© auſpices as Rome herſelf at her foundation, myſt 
not be for ever extinguiſhed ; but let us aſſign it 
4 to that magiſtrate to whom we commit the ſupreme 
& care of religion; J and let him alone be called. king 
t of the ſacrifices.” 

The ſyſtem of government propoſed by Brutus was 
approved by the ſenate, and ſtamped by the ſuffra- 
ges of the curiz; and the people were aſſembled in 
the field of Mars, to elect by centuries thoſe citizens 
_ whoſe names were firſt to be inſcribed as conſuls in 


the n new w republic. Their unanimous voices confer- 
? red 
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red the i important dignity on Brutus and Collatinus; 
who if preferred by their ſuperior virtues, - poſſeſſed 


at the ſame time no indifferent recommendation from 


the confidence of their implacable hatred to the r 
ſon and government of Tarquin. 


At the firſt ſound of popular infurrection the a. 


ty Tullia had flarted from her dream of ſecurity ; ſhe 
beheld with terror a people who had long endured 
with ſubmiſſion every indignity that royal arrogance 
could heap upon their heads, burſt from the fetters of 
deſpotiſm, and ranged in arms round the ſtandard of 


freedom. Her. own life ſeemed involved in the de- 


ſtruction of her huſband's throne; and the murders 
of Aruns and of Servius Tullius might well have juſ- 
tified the tardy execution: Yet ſome praiſe is due 
to the moderation of the Romans, who, amidſt the 
rage of inſurrection, reſpected her perſonal. ſafety, 
and diſmifled her amidſt the reproaches of a city 
which ſhe had long inſulted by her pride and pollur- 
ed by her cruelty. 

Before Tullia could j join her kuſband, the rumour 
of the revolt at Rome had reached the camp before 
Ardea; and Tarquin, (whoſe vices as a tyrant were 


faintly "gilded by prompt and undaunted courage) 


on the firſt intelligence, accompanied by his ſons Wo 
a few companions of his crimes and fortunes, preſ- 
ſed forward to the gates of the, capital: But he 
found every avenue ſtrictly guarded ; . and the ram- 
parts lined by an armed and hoſtile multitude, who 
menaced to efface their long ſufferings in his blood. 


-U; C5444 


had already gained the camp; the emiſſaries of Bru- 


tus had publiſhed the reſolutions of the capital; and 


exhorted the ſoldiers to concur with their fellow-citi- 


zens and to aſſert their rights as men. Titus Hermi- 


nius and Marcus 2 had embraced the favour- 
| able 


i 


With equal ſpeed the tyrant haſtened to 
return to the army: But the defection 
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s of T arquin Abtende 5 their Ae F 
ty had f ſeconded the views of Brutus; ; in a full aſſem- 
© -bly of the ſoldiers, convened by centuries, it was de- 
termined to adhere, to the decree that had been paſ- 
+ ſed by the ſenate, and ſanctioned by the citizens of 
Rome; and the haughty Tarquin, after being expo- 
ſed to che mortification of this double deſertion, was 
reduced to ſeek from the arms of his ſubjects that 
ſhelter in Gabii which his oppreſſion had ſo repeated- 
ly obliged them to implore from the ſame city. 

A ſovereigy, at the advanced period of ſeventy- ſix 
years of age, driven into exile with his royal con- 
ſort and offspring, might have naturally excited the 
compaſſion of the neighbouring ſtates ; but the reign | 
of Tarquin had been one ſeries of ſycceſsful crimes ; 
and the Italians in general, long diſguſted by his ar- 


rogance, liſtened with cold indifference to his ſolici- 
tations, or rendered his misfortunes ſtill more intole- 


rable by inſult. The Gabini could not readily for- 
get — arts by which he ohtained poſſeſſion of "their 
Thy ty, and 112 promiſcuous maſſacre i in which he had 
involved their 2 — virtuous citizens: They refuſed 
Jn mint his ambition by arming to reſtore him to 

e Roman throne; and the reſtleſs old man, who 
Aefoiſed a ſtate of inactive ſecurity, quitted with in- 
dignation the walls of Gabii, to ſeek in Hetxuria, 
the native country of his mother, a people more in- 


dulgent to his vices, and more propitious to his aſ- 


prrivg views. UC 
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cius Scevola, —Gallaniry of Clelia.-Porſona © makes © 
Peace with the Romans. - Mar awith the Sabines. — 
Death of Poplicala. — Ræwalt of Fideng.—Embaſſy of 
the Latins.—Conſpiracy againſt the Republic. —Pu- 
niſhment of the Conſpirators.—Diſcontent of the De- 
tors and Plebeians. —[ntitution of the: o_ of Dicka- 
tor. Titus Lartius firt Dictator.— Nruce with the 
8 Latins.— Preparation: ef the Latins.— Aulus Poſthu- 
. mius appointed Dictator.— Marches againſt the La- 
tuns. — Battle of Regillus.-—T he two Sons of e 
are r of Targuin. 5 
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4: F106 YE Dir UR ING the two bande dana 
forty Four yea rs which compoſe the monarchic go- 
vernment a Rome, aſeries of predatory wars and ho- 
file ſkirmiſhes -may * have exhauſted the - patience of 
Vor. I. G the 
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the reader. The laws of Romulus, of Numa and of 
Servius, ſucceſſively but tranſiently fufpend the fan. 
guinary narrative ; yet amidlt thedarkrecord of petty 
triumphs and unintereſting conqueſts, the conſtancy 
and perſeverance, the courage and magnamunity of 
the Romans claim our unwearied attention; amidſt 
their deſultory enterpriſes and incurſions, ſeemingly 
unimportant, xe behold them, in the acquiſition of 


reat virtues and great talents, prepare themſelves 


for more elevated atchievements : The love of glory 
and of their country are diſtinguiſhed as their ruling 


paſſions; and amidſt primitive barbariſm, already 


announce their future ſplendour and imperial great- 
. neſs, ILSS 3 . „ 
Exen the territory of Rome had received no incon- 
fiderable addition from the martial labours and 
bloody toils of her citizens; her dominion extended 
over the greater part of Latium, and her influence 
was acknowledged throughout the whole of it: 
Rome was become the principal reſort of all the La- 
tin confederates, the place of their mcetings for devo- 
tion or pleaſure, and the ſeat of their political conſul- 
tations. The population of the city, and of the ad- 
jacent diſtricts which more immediately ſubmitted to 
its juriſdiction, had increafed in proportion; the 
numbers capable of bearing arms had been ſwelled, 
during the period of kingly government, from three 
thouſand to two hundred and eighty thouſand 3 and 
to accommodate this growing community, the build- 
ings of Rome had gradually occupied, and her walls 
encompaſſed, the. neighbouring heights... | 
But the firſt moments which attended her change 
of government, ſeemed to menace her very exiſtence 
as a ſtate; her allies, who had reluctantly conſented 
to fortify her ambition by their combined arms, and 


to ſooth her pride by acknowledging her ſovereignty, 


emhraced the favourable occaſion of aſſerting their 
Say ; 5 -_ _ + former 
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former independence : Although the majority deteſt. 
ed the exiled Tarquin, and refuſed to ſupport his pre- 


tenſions, they equally declined the ſolicitations of 


Rome; and their profeſſed neutrality left the new re- 
public to maintain alone the liberty the had aſſumed 5 


againſt the attempts of the tyrant. 


Vet thoſe reſources which were denied to the Ro- 5 


mans by the jealouſy of their neighbours they found 
in their own policy and conſtancy. The conſuls, of 


two annual magiſtrates, who were choſen by the cen- 


* 


turies to ſupply the place of the king, were armed with 
authority at leaſt equal to that of the monarch; they 


repreſented the dignity of the ſtate; they ſuperin - 
tended the ceremonies of religion; levied and com- 
manded the troops; gave audience to foreign ambaſ- 


ſadors ; preſided in the afſemblies both of the ſenate 


and the people; and a ſevere fine was denounced 
againſt every perſon who refuſed to obey them. 
The general control of the finances was commited to 
their care; and though they ſeldom had leiſure to 
adminiſter juſtice in perſon, they were conſidered as 
the ſupreme guardians of Jaw, of equity, and of the 


public peace. Even this juriſdiction, ample as it 
might ſeem, was occaſionally extended ; and when- 


ever the ſenate empowered the firlt magiſtrate to con- 
ſult the ſafety of the commonwealth, he was raiſed 


by that decree above the laws, and exerciſed in the 
defence of liberty a temporary deſpotiſm. 1253 
On the abolition of the kingly office, the patrici, 
ans, from their ſuperior ſituation, were enabled to 
engroſs the benefits of freedom. "The plebeians 


were indeed indulged by the admiſhon of a certain 


number of their order to fill up the ſenate, which had 
been thinned by the cruelty of Tarquin ; and they 
were allowed to appeal from the ſentence of the ma- 


giſtrate to the favour or juſtice of the people: But 


in — On — the ſtate OY the appear- 
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ance of a pure ariſtocracy ; the nobles alone could 
be preferred to the new eſtabliſhed offices of ſtate ; 
they alone were to furniſh the ordinary ſucceſſion of 
members to the fenate ; and that opulence which en- 
rolled them in the firſt and fecond clafſes, ſecured 
them a decided majority in the votes of the. centu · 
ries,- 

Yet theſe regulations, which eee to the 
patricians the ſupreme and excluſive authority, 
and even eſtabliſſed the hereditary ſucceſſion of it in 
their families, at firſt eluded the vigilance of the ple- 
beians; and intoxicated with the love of novelty, and 
inflamed with their hatred to Tarquin, they patiently 
acquieſced under the lordly yoke. One paſſion ſeemed 

. wholly to engroſs their minds; and their deteſtation 
of the tyrant ſwallowed up every other conſideration. 
On the return of the army from the ſiege of Ardea, 
the decree againſt Tarquin was confirmed again by the 
centuries of the people; the conſuls ſtanding before 
the altars of the gods, ſolemnly ſwore in their own 
names, and that of their poſterity, never to recall 
the tyrant or his offspring; nor to endure again the 
title of king in Rome: The ſacred obligation was 
unanimouſly ratified by the people, and eternal en- 
mity was irrevocably denounced againſt the race, of 
Tarquin. 

The aged and royal e had been hoſpitably 
entertained in Tarquinii ; the ſame walls which had 
afforded an afylum to the wandering merchant of 
Corinth, received his exiled offspring; and Tarquin, 
in the friendly receſs, cheriſhed the hopes of his re- 
ſtoration. His crimes were forgotten in the contem- 
plation of his misfortunes, and the compaſſion of 
his protectors; the inhabitants of Tarquinii yielded 
to his ſolicitations ; and with a letter from Tarquin 
himſelf, addreſſed to the Roman people, and which 
breathed the ſentiments of modeſty and humility, 


gheir ambaſſadors repreſented the injuſtice of con · 
demning 
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demning the king unheard, and the danger which 
threatened the Romans from the hoſtile confede- 
racy of the Italian ſtates, if * was refuſed to 
him. 3 

The fortitude of the conſuls was Wage by the 
eighty mediation. and formidable menace of the 
ambafladors of Tarquinit ; they even propoſed, in 
the preſence of the envoys, to ſubmit the pretenſions 
of Tarquin to the deciſion of the curiæ. But this 
- degrading and dangerous conceſſion was averted by 
the manly virtue and republican ſpirit of Valerius. 
That Roman had diſtinguiſhed his zeal in the firſt 
meaſures againſt Yarquin, and had aſpired, on the 
_ eſtabliſhment of the new government, to the honours 
of the conſulſhip ; but the wrongs of Collatinus had 
preferred him to that dignity. Valerius in retirement 
ſeemed to nouriſh a deep reſentment of the ſucceſs of 
his rival, and was even ſuſpected of inclining to the 
party of the exiled king. But the jealouſy of his 
fellow. citizens was ſoon extinguiſhed by his ſubſe- 
quent conduct: In the ſenate he was firſt to take 
the oath which for ever proſcribed the recall of 
Tarquin and his family to Rome; and when the re- 
ſolution of that aſſembly ſeemed to bend before the 
menaced indignation of the Italian ſtates, the doubt- 
ful were confirmed, the bold inflamed, and- the ho- 
nour.of Rome ſucceſsfully vindicated, dy the glowing 
eloquence of Valerius. 

Although the ambaſſadors from Fd could 
not conceal their diſappointment at the ſtern refuſal 
qt the ſenate to receive the letter from Tarquin; yet 
this mortification was alleviated by the advantages 
which they expected to derive from their ſecret in- 
trigues. The ſeeds of luxury were already apparent 
in Rome; and though the gratifications of a barba- 
rous people muſt have been groſs and ſenſual, they 


yet were not leſs regen by thoſe whoſe paſſions 
| had 
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had long been indulged at the expence of decency 
and virtue. A band of diſſolute patrician youths 
preferred the favour of a tyrant to the inexorable 
equality of the laws. Their diſcontents were in- 
duſtriouſly fomented by the envoys, who returned 
a ſecond time to Rome under pretence of demanding 
the eſtates of the exiles; but with private inſtructions 
to feed the flame of ſedition, and to urge the diſaf. 
fected to attempt the lives of the conſuls. 

The requeſt of Tarquin to be allowed his private 
eſtate, on condition that he ſhould never attempt to 
recover the regal dignity by force, was long and 
ſtrenuouſly debated in the ſenate; the rigid Brutus 
diſdained all compoſition with the tyrant; but the 
feeble mind of Collatinus ſeemed already to have 
forgotten his own diſhonour, and the fate of Lucre- 
tia, in the diſtreſs of his royal kinſman. His milder 
counſels prevailed ; the application of the exiles was 
referred to the people; and a ſmall majority*of the 

curiæ granted to the ſolicitations of the Tarquins the 

property of their family. _ SE vits: 

The Romans were yet ſtrangers to thoſe arts 
which modern commerce has invented to facilitate 
the intercourſe of diſtant nations, and to convey by 
means of reciprocal credit, the value of flocks and 
herds on a narrow ſlip of paper. In their imperfect 
condition of ſociety, this convenient though dan- 
gerous reſource was ſtill unknown ; and the interval 
that was demanded co load the: ponderous waggons 
with the various utenſils of Tarquin, and to convert 
into braſs the effects of the exiles which admitted not 
of this conveyance, were aſſiduouſly employed by 
the ambaſſadors in confirming and haſtening the 
defigns of thoſe who regretted the lofty diſtinc- 
tions and licentious pleaſures: of monarchic govern- 
ment. 0 FLIES 
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The ſons of Brutus and the nephews of Collatinus 
had been the firſt to ſwear, and were the firſt to 
violate that oath which was the ſacred pledge of their 
fidelity to the new republic. The haughty youths: 
beheld chemſelves with ſecret indignation confound- 


cd with the multitude; and their reſentments nei- 


ther reſpected the tranquillity of the ſtate, nor the 
lives of their neareſt relations. By dreadful impre- 
cations they bound ine endeavour the re- 
ſtoration of Tarquin; and the dbligation of treaſon 
was rendered more ſolemn by the unnatural cere- 
mony of touching the entrails and drinking the blood 
of a man whom they had murdered. 

The. conſpirators had entruſted their letters to 
Tarquin, to the care of the ambaſſadors from Tar- 
quinii; the houſe of the Aquilii was the ſcene of 
their nocturnal meetings; they already exulted in 
the ſecrecy and ſecurity of their deſigns, and anti- 
cipated the approaching hour of action; when in 
the moment of heedleſs confidence they were ſud- 
denly: arreſted by the offended Juſtice of their caun- 
try. 

Sie or curioſity had induced Vindiclana a 
ave belonging to the Aquilii, to liſten to their mid- 
night conſultations. _ His vigilance eſcaped their ob- 
ſervation; an opening in the door betrayed to him 
their ations and diſcourſe; and with filent ſteps he 
retired to reveal the fruits of his ſleepleſs anxiety. 
The conſpirators were too nearly allied. to the conſuls 
not to deter Vindicius from diſcloſing the important 
ſecret to thoſe magiſtrates; but he opened the dark 
project to Valerius, and by his induſtry the perſons 
and ery of the e were immediately ſe- 
cured. | 

The morning which unfolded; ta the citizens 'of 
Rome, the danger to which their Jiberties had been 


expoſed, convinced  Vindiewus how: ſafely he might 
* 


"| 
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have rdþ6ſed on the unrelenting juſtice of Brutus. 
The affeftions of the father were ſwallowed up in the 
duties of the Roman -riagiſtrate j - and the conſul, 
after having liſtened to the teſti of Vindicius 
aud the letters which had been addreſſed to Tarquin, 
demanded of his ſons what they could offer in their 
defence. Their ſilence, their tears, proclaimed 
their grief and petiitence: The boſoms of the ſe- 
nators were not inſenſible to compaſſion; Collatinus 
_ publicly indulged his forrows.; even Valerius ſeemed 
to telent; and a low but general murmur declared 
that the juſtice of Rome would be Aatnefred with the 
baniſhment of the offenders. 

One i breaſt alone remained impervious to pity ; 
and; the multitude awaited the ſentence in awful ex- 
pPectation; when Brutus, tifing from Ins tribunal, 
pronounced with a fteady voice the fatal words: 
** Eictors, I deliver them es to your hands; the 
<< reſt remains with you,” A cry of horror was 
heard on evety fide; but the inflexible judge was 
equally deat to the ſolicitations of the people and the 
lamentations of his ſons. They were bound, ſcourge, 
and beheaded in his preſence; and our admiration 
ef tho patriot is alloyed by our  mdignation at the 
parent, whofe pride was flattered by the exerciſe of 
unnatural ſeverity; and who, while he: obeyed the 
dittates of Juſtice, might. at leaſt have wit drawn 
kinifelf from the: cruel ſpectacle. 

In the. execution of his ſons, Brutus had only ex- 
erciſed that power with which the majeſty of a father 
Was are; the fate of the other — — was 
referred by the conful to the people; and: though 
the influence of Collatinus was exerted: to protect his 
unbappy kinſmen, a majority of the curiz condemned 
then 16. fuffer death. The ſacred office of the am- 
buſtadvrs' from Tarquinii was however reſpected, 
even in a barbarout agr; hey were diſmiſſed in 
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lafety. The ſervices of Vindicius were rewarded by 
freedom, and a liberal pecuniary recompence; but 
the reſentment of the people ' repealed the decree 
which had granted to Tarquin the reſtitution of his 
eſtates: His palace was among, the ground; his 


lands were diſtributed among) the indigent ; | one 
ſpot alone was reſerved by the public, and conſe- 
crated to Mars; and in that facred field the Roman 
outh, in the midſt of peace, inured their limbs to 
thoſe toils and exerciſes on which was founded their 
future glory in war. | / 
The ſtoic rigour of Brutus had extinguiſhed the 
hopes of the ſecret partizans of Tarquin, and had 
augmented his own authority ; while Collatinus, by 
his imprudent interpoſition in favour of the conſpira- 
tors, had awakened the jealouſy of the Romans. 
The harmony which had firſt ſubſiſted between the 
two conſuls was ſoon interrupted by their different 
diſpoſitions. It is poſſible that Brutus regarded with 
ſecret averſion a colleague who boaſted the ſame 
lineage as Tarquin : It is probable that he ſuſpect- 
ed him of inclining to reſtore the regal authority; 
and in a numerous aſſembly of the people, he dils 
cloſed his real or affected ſuſpicions. 

If, Romans, when you choſe two conſuls,“ ſaid 
he, © you could, at the ſame time, have united their 
5 ſentiments and inclinations, 'there would have 
been no defect in the new government, and 1 
© ſhould have had nothing more to wilh: But it 
“ unfortunately happens that there is as great a dif. 
ference between Collatinus and me, as between 
an hatred of tyranny and a love of tyrants. His 
affection to his family induces him to expoſe him. 
ſelf to all hazards to reſtore our oppreſſors; whilſt 
am profuſe of my own blood to cement the li- 
berty of my country. Have not all his thoughts 
his whole intereſt 2 tended to the de- 


ſtruction 
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5 ſtruction of that freedom which his honour. com. 
** manded him to cheriſh? His ſoliciting you to 
_ &© reſtore the tyrant his eſtates, and the impunity 
* with which he attempted to diſmiſs the conſpi- 
& 'rators, have diſcovered his ſecret inclinations and 
„ deſigns. What! Collatinus, have I refuſed to 
* ſpare my own children, and ſhall I ſpare you? A 
* man whoſe body only is with us, and whoſe ſoul 
* and affections are with our enemies: A man who 
* would preſerve the betrayers of his country; and 
* would deſtroy me, for being its zealops defender. 
No, far from ſhewing you any indulgence, I de- 
< clare you, from this moment, depoſed from the 
„ magiſtracy ; and I command you to retire to ſome 
<< other city. As for you, Romans, I ſhall without 
60 delay aſſemble you, that you may confirm, if you 
<« think proper, the ſentence I hade pronounced: 
„It is for you to determine whether you prefer 
< Collatinus or Brutus for conſul; but be aſſured of 
* this, you cannot have both.“ 

The defence of Collatinus was dpd by the 
tumultuous indignation of the multitude. In vain 
did he aſſert his own innocence, and inveigh againſt 
the implacable enmity of his colleague, Even his 
authority of conſul, by which he prohibited that al- 
ſembly which Brutus had menaced, was diſregard- 
ed; and his ignominious depoſition, with the 
public ſentence of baniſhment, was only averted 
by the mediation of his father- in-law, Spurius Lu- 

cretius. 
Ĩ be life of chat reſpectable ſenator had been geck⸗ 
cated to the aſſiduous practice of virtue, and the un- 
wearied exerciſe of beneficence. The death of the 
chaſte Lucretia reflected a degree of luſtre on her 
parent; and the admiration of the daughter was in 
part transferred to her father. The aſſembly of the 


people, * accuſtomed — to be addreſſed by 
| their 
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their magiſtrates, liſtened to the voice of a private 
individual, who had long deſerved and poſſeſſed their 
eſteem. The venerable oxator admoniſhed Colla- 
tinus to reſpect the wiſhes of the citizens, nor en- 
deavour to retain the dignity. of conſul againſt their 
inclinations. He repreſented to him, that his future 
conduct would be more effectual in vindicating his 
character than any proteſtations which he now could 
make; and if the tranquillity of Rome demanded his 
reſignation, it was his duty to ſacrifice his own gran- 
deur to her proſperity, and to acquieſce in the public 
ſentiments. 

To Brutus he urged the ungrateful taſk of perſiſt- 
ing in the diſgraceful baniſnment of a colleague who 
had ſo happily joined with him in meaſures which 
had procured the common liberty. Then turning 
to the multitude ; if Collatinus, added he, will divelt 
himſelf of the conſulſhip, and retire from Rome, not 
only juſtice demands that he ſhould be allowed to re- 
move his effects, but the ſacrifice that he makes to 
the, public tranquillity ought to be recompenſed by 
the public liberality ; and the diſgrace and pains of 
exile ought to be alleviated by the affluence of his 
condition. 

The. perſeverance of Collatinus was vanquiſhed, 
the rigour of Brutus was moderated, and the an- 
gry ſpirits of the people were aſſuaged by the pru- 
dent counſels and eloquence of Lucretius. The for- 
mer conſented to abdicate the dignity of conſul; and 
invoking the gods to witneſs his own integrity, and 
the ingratitude of his fellow citizens, he retired to a 
life of ſolitude and repoſe at Lavinium. 

It would have been well for Tarquin could be, in 
imitation of Collatinus, have. relinquiſhed the purſuit 


of power for the enjoyment of happineſs; but that 


reſtleſs old man ſtill Janguiſhed after the ſtate he had 
fallen from: Ihe i nhabitants of Veii and Tarquinii 
were 
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were rouſed to arms by his ſolicitations and their own 
Jealouſy of Rome; and the Romans, headed by 
Brutus and Valerius, whoſe patriotiſm on the retreat 
of Collatinus had been rewarded with the dignity of 
conful, ruſhed to the defence of their freedom and 
their fortunes. - The animoſity of both parties ſuf- 
fered them not to remain long inactive; and Aruns, 
the fecond fon of 'Varquin, was impatient to avenge 
the expulſion of his father in the blood of Brutus. 
The fight of the conful, adorned with the enfigns of 
his power, inflamed his rage to madneſs ; and re- 
gardleſs of his own ſafety, he ſpurred his horſe bead- 
long againſt his adverſary. The intrepid Roman 
| thunned not the encounter; but neither was ſub- 
mitted to ſurvive the fall of his enemy; both bo- 
ſoms were at the ſame moment tranſpierced by 
their hoſtile lances; and their lifeleſs bodies at the 
ſame inſtant caſt to the: ground, atteſted their active 
enmity. g 
The fate of theſe two chiefs. ſerved rather to in- 

creaſe than allay the rage of the rival armies; they 
ruſhed with equal valour to a cloſe engagement of 
fwords and ſpears ; and the doubtful conteſt was on- 
ly interrupted by the approach of night. Both might 
mutually lament the loſs of their braveſt ſoldiers, 
and both might have aſpired to the honours of vic- 
tory ; but the allies were incamped on hoſtile ground; 
and ſhould the morning have been attended by de- 
feat, they dreaded leſt their retreat might have been 
intercepted, and their army expoſed to final deſtruc- 
tion, Impreſſed by this terror, they abandoned 
- their camp in confuſion, ' and retired within their re- 
ſpective territories ; and the Romans, in remaining 


maſters of the field, might derive ſome confolation 
for the death of eleven thoulahd Is mew Feet 


The 


country men. 
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The fate of a father or +a brother might have 
claimed the N the victors; but 
the ſorrows of each individual were loſt in the ge- 
neral grief of the republic; and the patriotie ſpirit 
of Brutus ſeemed to ſurvive in the tears that bewailed 
him. His funeral obſequies were celebrated with 

ournful magnificence ; his exploits and his virtues 
were adorned by the eloquence of Valerius ; and the 
Roman matrons, continued for a whole year, by 
their dreſs, to expreſs their regard for the memory 
of him, who, in avenging the wounded” chaſtity 
of Lucretia, had vindicated the inſulted honour” of 


the ſex. 


Tet the features which diſtinguiſh the founder of 
the Roman republic, rather command our reſpect 
than engage or affection. His fortitude was proba- 
bly ſuperior to the ſenſe of danger ; and the degrad- 
ing diſguiſe which in his early years he aſſumed, ap- 
pears rather to have been recommended by the hopes 
of vengeance than by the defire of ſafety. Beneath 
the dark concealment which marked his patient and 
perſevering ſpirit, he learnt carefully to control his 
own actions and paſſions; and though the caprice or 
contempt of Tarquis allowed him to tafte the plea- 
- ſures of the nuptial bed, the ſuppoſed idiot 'was in- 
variably ſecluded from thoſe ſocial and domeſtic en- 
joyments which ſoften and refine the ſoul. In the 
ſtate of diſſimulation to which he was reduced, his 
love of freedom wag confirmed, and his hatred of 
Tarquin was fortified by conſtraint: The liberties 
of Rome demanded, perhaps, the ſacrifice of his 
- ſons; but that father only who had been eſtranged 
from filial endearments could have beheld with an 
unaltered countenance the unnatural execution. His 
accuſation of Collatinus feems leſs dictated by jea, 
louſy than by his capacious enmity of the whole race 
from which his colleague derived his birth ; and the 


fame 
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ſame paſſion, in the laſt moment of his life, des 
his intemperate valour, and precipitated him againſt 
the lance of Aruns. 

The death of Brutus had devolved: on Valerius the 
ſole conſular, power. Some delay which he affected 
in convening the centuries for the election of a new 
colleague, and a fpacious houſe which he was en- 
gaged in erecting on the commanding ſituation of 
the Palatine hill, excited the jealouſy of the Roman 
citizens: But this was extinguiſhed, and the 
aſcendancy of Valerius confirmed, by his voluntarily 
deſtroying the object of their fears, and by aſſembling 
the people to chooſe another conſul, Their unani- 
mous voices. conferred that dignity on the venerable 
Lucretius; but his advanced age permitted him 
ſcarce to poſſcſs the conſular authority before the ac- 
clamations which accompanied his elevation were 
changed into lamentations for his death; and Va- 
lerius, to whom the public eſteem had annexed the 
expreſſive name of Poplicola, was ſuffered to retain 
alone the reins of adminiſtration. He ſeized the 
moment of, undivided rule to diminiſh the power and 
terror of the conſular office ; he allowed the accuſed 
to appeal from the ſentence of the magiſtrate to the 
aſſembly of the people; he lefſened the fine which 
had been decreed as the puniſhment of diſobedience ; 
and by diveſting the lictors of the axes which they 
had hitherto borne with their faſces, he rendered lefs 
terrible the ſanguinary pomp of juſtice. Yet his 
hatred of tyranny appears ſtill to have been indulged 
in age with the ardour of youth; and a law was 
paſſed which authorized every Roman with i impunity 
to plunge his ſword in any one who ſhould aſpire. to 
kingly power. 

. the wiſdom of the legiſlator may be ar- 
raigned by a law which might expoſe the life of the 
moſt illuſtrious Roman to the envy or reſentment of 
1 "His 
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his fellow citizens, yet the diſpaſſionate judgment of 
Poplicola cannot be too much applauded in the re: 
gulation which deprived the conſuls of the command 
of the public money, and entruſted it to two new 
officers of the patrician order, but choſen annually 
by the people, and diſtinguiſhed by; the title of 
queſtors, To the vigilance and integrity of theſe 
were committed the treaſures and revenue of 
the republic; and the victorious general could 
not claim the honours of a triumph until he had 
rendered to theſe new magiſtrates an exact detail 
of the ſpoils he had acquired in war, and atteſted the 
fidelity of the account by a ſolemn oath. ; 
The vacancy' which had been occafioned by the 
death of Lucretius was tranſiently filled by the no- 
mination of Horatius Pulvillus to the conſulſhip; and 
on the expiration of the year, Poplicola was again 
inveſted with that dignity with Titus Lucretius, the 
ſon of the former conſul, and the brother of Lucre- 
tia. The ſuffrages of the citizens a third time con- 
terred on Poplicola that important truſt, and joined 
with him again Horatius Pulvillus. The reputation 
in arms, the military ſkill and experience of Popli- 
cola and Horatius, juſtified the judicious choice of 
the Romans; the dangerous ſituation of public at- 
fairs, required firmneſs and activity; and the in- 
dependence of the republic could only be main- 
2 in many a bloody field and pere con- 

ict 

The partial defeat of the Hetrurians in that battle 
which was rendered memorable by the death of Bru- 
tus, had rather ſuſpended than extinguiſhed the 
hopes of Tarquin ; and the exiled monarch might 
derive ſome confolation in his retreat from the de- 
ſtruction of his ancient and molt implacable enemy. 
His negociations had been extended to the moſt | 
diſtant courts of Italy ; but Porſena, whole authority 


was | 
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was acknowledged by the inhabitants of Cluſium, 
one of the moſt populous and wealthy cantons of 
Hetruria, was firſt excited to arms by his promiſes 


ard folicitations. The vanity” of the Hetturian 


Yrince was probably flatt-red by the idea of reſtor- 


ing to the throne” the royal fugitive; and policy 


might concur in urging bim to check the riſing 
ſtrength of the republic before it attained to mitu- 
rity. A conſiderable -detachinent of Latins ſwelled | 
his numerous and diforderly hoſt ; the open country 
was deluged by his followers and his banners were 
diſplayed from the banks of the T mens and taſulred 
the majeſty of Rome. 

The troops that had been poſted to defend the 
paſſage of the Tyber, had already yielded to the ſu- 


perior numbers of the aſſailants: The bridge was 


covered by a trembling and fugitive multitude; and 


the victors, mingling with the vanquiſhed, preſſed 


toward the gates of the capital: When in the hour 
of terror, the undaunted ſpirit of Horatius Coctes 


urged him to vindicate the freedom and fortune of 


his country. With Spurius Lartius, and Titus Her- 
minius, the gallant partners of his danger and glory, 
he defended the entrance of the bridge with perſe- 


vering courage: The two latter were wounded and 


compelled to retire; but Horatius ſtill maintained his 
poſt. He adviſed the conſul to ſeize the tranſient 
interval, and to break down the bridge on the ſide 


next to Rome. No ſooner did he receive the ſignal 


that this deſign was executed, than, though wounded 
amd oppreſſed by the weight of his armour, he 
plungzd into the ſtream; and ſuch were his ſtrength 
and dexterity that he reached- the oppoſite bank in 


ſafety. His ſervices were amply rewarded by the 


liberality of his fellow-citizens ; and in a virtuous 
age, the ſtatue of braſs, which in the temple of Vul- 


can perpetuated the fame of Cocles, was probabiy 


more 
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more eſteemed "by" the Herbie Romatl, thin? he 
- more Profitable gifs” 95 fettjſe fields And {owt 
herds.” / JO aire ITCH ati ny) Sa r Hai in 
—Rottie had been preſetved from the {word (of Por- 
ſena by che conſtancy of Cocles; but the Hetrürfän f 
princez- though diſapp6inted"i1 in his hopes of Earr 17 
the city by' affault,” prepared to await "the" 
. more certain effects of famine, The citizens Aurach 
began to feel the attacks of hunger ; but the emula- 
"tion of Mucius Cordas, hat been kindled f / the 
fame of Codes andh&afpired to deliver Bits country 
from the enmity of Porſchs by a more Bold though 
Jeſs honourable enterpriſe:* Clad in the Uiſputſe"'of 
an Hetrürian, he entered the hoſtile camp; änd even 
introduced himſelf into che royal tent. The ſplendid 
dreſs of a ſecretary deceived the daring arm of Mu- 
cius; he plunged a dagger. into the breaſt of the 
ſervant, ho lifeleſs at the fret of his maſter. 
The Roman was immediately ſeized and brought 
before the tribünal of the king: He Boldly avowed 
his name and defign'; "#nd/ thruſting his figlit hand 
into the fire which bad been Eindled for facrifice, 
amidſt the excruciating torture beheld' it  confurne 
with a ſteady and unaltered countenance. 
The mind of Porſena was Hot inſenfible'tsgentro 
1175 and his admiration wits exten ed erf. 5 o the 
aſſaſſin who had a ternpted his life; hedifmitled him 
in ſafety to enjoy the applauſe of his Tetſoiwicitizeis, 
and to reap the harveſt of their gratitaggs 515 cw 
But the declaration 6f Mucius, ichat khh 1 
Romans, equally reſolute as himſelf, and equal 
ambitiogs of delivering their country froin- the teiror 
of his arms, wete diſperſed throughout the? Hetru- 
rian camp; ſunk deep in the memory of Porſena. 
The braveſt of his ſoldiers had already fallen in open 
allies by the ſwords of the Romans; and his own 


5 life: was continually expoſed to their ſeeret dagger. 
. H He 
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He A not but admire their. fortitude,;.be could 
not but. dread: their reſentment ;. he reſolved to fe- 


5 himſelf from the ſinking fortunes of Tarquin; 
in his. propoſals; for peace, he only; demanded 


_ the exiled monarch ſhould receive a compenſz. 


tion for his eſtates ; and that ſeven. villages, which 
had been. wreſted by force from. the Vejentes, - ſhould 
be reſtored to. them. 


Ihe pride of the Romans bad deen humbled by 


defeat, cer their bodies waſted by famine They 
readily, conſented to the laſt condition; and they 
agreed to refer the pretenſiong of Tarquin to the ar- 
- *bitration of Porſena. The Hetrurian prince accepted 

25 1 7 4575 truſt: A truce was ala ag; 
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boſom wi breaſt, The maiden, hoſtages 3 — 


permitted to refreſh. their limbs, in the waters of the 
ITyber; the impatient eyes of Clelia were gratified 
by. the ſight gf her native city; the. fears of a woman 
were controlled by the ſtxong emotions which the: ſa- 
.cred. temples of her gods, and the manſions. of her 
anceſtors, excited: She gave a ſignal to her com- 
panions to; follow her ; ; boldly. committed herfelf' to 


the-guardian ſtream ; and amidſt a ſhower. of dats 
from the Hetrurians reached with her comrades the 
:oppofite ore, The rigid juſtice of the Ramans re- 


ſtored the fair fugitives to the camp of Porſena. That 
monarch, who had rewarded the fortityde of Mu- 
_ clus;- could not be indifferent to the gallantry of 
Clelia ;; and a milk white ſteed, with fis fern fur- 
AUr6s was the tribute of his eſteem. . 

A generous warrior could not long retain bis en- 


his 


g to a people whoſe actions an challenged 
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his' 2dmitation ;; and the mind of Porſena was gin 
further alienated from 'Tarquin by a. treacherous at- 
tempt which the latter had made to poſfeſs himſelf of 
the Roman boſtages. He cbm ended with in dig- 
nation tlie fugitive monarch and his ſons N 
quit his camp; and after folemnly confirming. 
Peace with Rome, he retired from her walls, 6. re 
ſtored thoſe hoſtages that he had received, "with are | 
honourable declaration that he never could doubt the 5 
faith of the republic. Ba 71 „ 

I be ſtores of corn which had dern collected b the 

diligence of Porſena, were, by the liberalit) by ths 5 
prince, on his retreat, beſtowed on the Romans: 
Theſe, delivered from danger and diitreſs, devoted 
their firſt moments of returning proſperity to che 
emotions of gratitude and religion. To Mucius, 
who from the loſs of his right hand acquired the ſur- 
name of Scævola, was allotted an extenſive tract of 
ground; and the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
which bad deen begun by Tarquin, was ſolemnhy 
conſecrated by the people who had ex xlled him, 
Poplicola afpired to the honour of performing this 
ceremony, as the reward of his toils and ſervices; 
but he was difappointed by the Jealouſy of the ſe- 
nators, who regarded with envy. his ſuperior virtues, 
and conferred this mark of diſtinction on his Fab: 
league, Horatius. 

A year of peace had ſcarce. allowed Rome to 
breathe from her bloody labours, when the! incur- 
fions of the Sabines fummoned her again to arms, 
On the banks of the Anio the Romans twice aſſerted 
their wonted ſuperiority : But the fourth confillhip 
of Poplicola, and the plains near the city of Eden 
mark the time and place of their moſt ſignal victar l: 
The aged conſul immediately inveſted that city; ſoon 
after e it by 8 ; and puniſhed, by the er- 
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gution of the principal inhabitants, their temerity in 
revolting from the ſovereignty of Rome. 
The long and ſplendid exploits of Poplicola were 
cloſed with his triumph over Fidenæ; and the illuſ- 
trious patrician, who had fo repeatedly enjoyed the 
_ higheſt. dignities of the republic, left not a ſuſſiciency 
behind him to defray the expences of his funeral. 
But the envy of the ſenate expired with his life; and 
his ſtately tomb, which aroſe near the Forum, and 
which was ever afterwards ſacred to his. deſcendants, 
proclaimed the poſthumous gratitude of the people 
whom his valour and prudence had protected. 
The death of Poplicola was the ſignal of war to 
the turbulent Sabines: Some advantages which 
they at firſt obtained over the Romans were chaſ- 
fiſed by two ſevere and bloody defeats ; and they 
"were obliged to purchaſe that peace which they had 
wantonly invaded, by the ceſſion of a conſiderable 
part of their territory. - „ 
Ide fickle inhabitants of Fidenæ had again re- 
volted, and had acknowledged the authority of Tar- 
quin : Their walls were already inveſted by a Ro- 
man army; and they anticipated the puniſhment 
of their levity, when the attention of the Romans 
was recalled to more immediate and important 
concerns. The ſolicitations of Tarquin had awaken- 
ed the compaſſion or ambition of the Latins ; their 
ambaſſadors ſignified to the Romans, that they muſt 
conſent either to reftore the exiled king to his throne, 
or embrace the dangerous alternative of open war. 
The public commiſſion of the envoys concealed leſs 
honourable inſtructions; their intrigues were ex- 
tended from the diſſolute to the indigent and the op- 
bpteſſed; and an hungry crowd of plebeian debtors 
and ſlades impatiently looked up to the reſtoration of 
Tarquin to cancel their debts and ſtrike off their fetters. 
Ihe hour was already appointed which deſtined 
to deſtrution the moſt virtuous and noble citizens 
| | | > © ON 
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of Rome, when the dark project was revealed by the 


remorſe or fears of two:of the principal conſpirators: 
The ſenate referred to the prudencei and authority of 
the conſuls the detection and puniſhment of theꝰ 
guilty; à ſtrong” detachment was ſecretly recalled} 
from the ſiege of Fidenæ; the Roman knights were; 


commanded to: hold themſelves in arms z every: 
avenue which led to the Forum, where the conſpi⸗- 


rators held their conſultations, was diligently Iſe- 


cured; and at the moment that the latter believed 


they were in perfect ſafety, they beheld themſelves: 
encompaſſed on every ſide, and expoſed. to the of- 
fended jultice of their country: In an aſſembiyroß 
the people their treaſon was diſplayed; and theide- 
ctee of the ſenate, which ſentenced them to death, 
was approved and confirmed. »Incapable of refiſt» 
ance, they were delivered to the legal fury of the 
ſoldiers; and not one eſcaped the promiſcuous 


— — * 
4a 


The ambaſſadors of the Latins ſheltered themſelves 


beneath the ſanction of their publie character; theß 


were, however, diſmiſſed with indignation and de- 
fiance. The ſucceſs of the Romans, who at length 
had reduced the city of Fidenæ, ſerved only to aug- 
ment the jealouſy of the Italian ſtates; and the La- 
tins prepared to extort by arms thoſe conceſſions 
which they had vainly attempted to obtain by nego- 
ciation. But the majority of Roman citizens, inſtead 
of eagerly demanding to be led againſt the public 
enemy, preſerved a ſullen and indignant inactivity 2 


They complained that they were oppreſſed by the ex- 


actions of their creditors; and: refuſed to arm in de- 
tence of a city, from the benefits of which they were 
injuriouſly excludeeeem. 1 oe vd 
The ſenate beheld with concern and terror the 
rapid progreſs of domeſtic diſſenſion: At the mo- 
ment when the formidable confederacy of their enc- 
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mies abroad required the ſtricteſt unanimity at home 
they trembled on the brink of civil commotion, 


The extent and violence of the diſeaſe allowed of no 
common remedies; and they reſolved to place them. 


| ſaves: and the icommon-wealth, for na limited time 


under the power of a ſingle perſoh;; who, with the 
titie of Di&aror, ſhould 'at His i HIS Wh of the 
ſtak and all its reſources, | | al do; 

This officer was inveſted with power to pugiſh the 
difobedient, without trial and without appeal; to 
arm the people, and to employ their forces on any 
ſervice; to name his own ſubſtitute or ſecond in 
command; and to act without being, even at the 
expiration of his offiee, accountable either to the ſe · 
2 to the people. Ihe cireumſtanees Which 

probably accidental in the firſt nomination of 


this traordinary magiſtrate, were afterwards re- 


as unalterable forms in every ſucceſſive ap- 


pointment of the fame kind: The judgment of the 


fenate decided when the decree was neceſſary; but 
it remained with the conſul to ſelect whom he ſhould 
deem moſt worthy the important truſt. The cere- 
mony was performed in the dead of night; and as 
ſoon as his choice was known, the licors were arm- 


ed with their former enſigns of terror; and with the 


axes mingled with the faſces, withdrew from the or- 
dinary magiſtrate to attend this temporary lord of the 


| commonwealth. 


Titus Lartius, one: of the conſuls, was, by the 
diffdence or 'partiality of his own colleague, firſt 
veſted with the deſpotic power and dignity of dic- 


tator. He named as maſter of his horſe Spurius Caſ- 


fins, whoſe military abilities had been diſtinguiſhed 
by a victory over the Sabines, and rewarded by the 
honours of a triumph. The murmurs of the Ro- 
mans were ſilenced by the imperious voice of their 
new maſter ; four © conſiderable armies were rapidly 


 tevied; the. Larins, diſappointed at their alacrity, 


— | conſented 
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conſented to a truce for a year; and Titus Lartius, 
having reſtored the republic to perfect tranquillity, 
reſigned the ſupreme authority which had been con- 
fided to bis hand U 03 ee en are 
But the formidable preparations of the Latins ſoon + 
compelled the Romans to revive the important of- 
fice; and Aulus Poſthumius, one of the new con- 
ſuls, was preferred to the arduous taſk of defending, 
with the authority of dictator, his country againſt 
ber confederate enemies. The Latin, commasded 
by Sextus; Tarquin, his brother Titus, and Mamilius, 
had already reduced. the fortreſe of Corbio, and de- 
uvered the garriſon to the ſword. Near the lake Re. 
gillus, their. forces, conſiſting of forty thouſand in- 
fantry and three thouſand cavalry, were oppoſed by 


twenty ſeven thouſand Roman foot and one thouſanld 


horſe; but animated by the preſenct of the dictator 
himſelf, and the moſt illuſtrious · of the Roman ſenate. 


mans might lament the loſs of the two ſons and the 


brother of Poplicola; but their fate was ſeverely 
avenged in the blood of the enemy. ITbe field was 
ſtræwed with thirty thouſand ſlaughterèd Latinas; one 
Adiſaſtrous day broke the ſtrength of the nation; they 
humbled themſelyes before the ſuperior fortune of 
Rome and conſented to purchafe peace by delivering 
up the deſerters who had confided in their faith, and 
expelling the Roman exiles who had implored their 
The battle of Regillus extinguiſhed for ever the 
hopes of Tarquin, His ſons had periſhed on the 
Held; and his allies were weary of followibg his in- 
auſpicious ſtandard. He retired. to Campania ; and 
ia the congenial court of Ariſtodemus, the tyrant of 
Cumæ, cloſed, at the advanced age of ninety, his 
long lite of ſplendid tyranny and reſtleſs adverſity, | 


Chapter 
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| "Diſcomont of the: Plobeicne.—Ap, 2 Clandius and Ser. 


iu cler Confuls;—Thiir Character Te 
d Power" ff — pert ray ' ith tle Sabines, the 
»Wolfet,>ondirhe Agui.— Revolt ofthe People, 
-' revire! nun Rome; Ai revontiled 55176 ahpbini. 
bn e Tribuner.—Chgructer und Valour of Call. 
Bu Sar 710 9H. quires 1 „ Surtiams of. Coriolatus ; * 
D band by th: Prople\; vin, the Volſet, 
5 - 22Mbrehee to © ome ; Retirbs on be Entreat) of bis 
- Mother qu Wi fe ;—His Death. Meaſures of Spi- 
: bee Propoſes the Agrarian Lau ; 04, 
by the® Sentence of the People, from the Tarpeian 
* Recki—Condutt of the Senats and the Tribunes.— 
Ti erentian \,aw propo poſed by ©Terentius Arſa Gal. 
| hy: untl. Fate of the ' Fabii q- Appius Herdonius 
W wander the-Capitol;—Ts dnguifbed by the Romans 
and. Þuſcans.—The Ronan Army, commanded by 
Minucius, is inveſted" by the Ag. — Quinctius An- 
cinnatus appointed Dictator His Character and 
Situation; Relieves the Renan, ang: Ane the 


Le to ſurrender. 5 eo MeSH 70 mid ce 
bs 0. bs! 6 j : . 
9. 0. Y 5 HE 1 gb. the dictator, a 
| x the dread” of Tarquin, had unit- 


ed the citizens of Rome; but with the refigna- 


| hon of the former; and the defeat of the latter, 


their 


9 
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26 omeſtic diſſenſions revived (fad. though, the 
0 es, by, the fate of the; Latins, had 


pre umed to, inſult. by. their incurſions the Roman 


territory, the. multitude ] liltened with indifference. to 
their rapid progrels. When exhorted to arm in, de- 


fence of their conntry.. the 1ndignant - plebeians dif- 


Pet the chains with hich their creditors had load- 
6 It is 1ndiffgrent .to us,“ exclaimed 


4 ; 99895 „r by. our own countrymen: Let the pa- 
ot tricians alone expoſe. beir lives, ſince, they, alone 
15 Tea to harveſt of yi victory. Wherefore; ſhould we 
enen 2 rampart „Wich, our bodies to prevent the 
N delt qying QUT pr e ang broaFing 
59 one: Ts Fed fig The. o 9603-446 
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* by denen 3 and, retired, to yk gwho 
ad opted his virtues for her own, Are es, 
aden 5 and beſtowed on him a large tract of 
ter. itory, His firmneſs, was frequently ad mired, his 


juſtice applauded ; Fo But rhe, firmneſs of Appius dege- - 


Herated 1 into obſtinacy z, and his juſtice was tinctured 
With cruelty. The character of Servilius was of a 


different complexion; and while the multitude : | 


dwelt with rapture on his lenity, the ſenate might, 
with ſome propriety. arraign his facility. n 1y 
The power of a creditor over his debtor was great 


and terrible: Thirty days were allowed to the latter 


to raiſe the ſum which he owed; but if he failed to 
diſcharge it at the expiration of that time, he was 


h e "whether thele-rfetters: are rivetted by the 


\ 


delivered to the mercy of the former: His limbs 
might be oppreſſed with chains, and his back expoſed 
to the ſcourge of his inexorable creditor ; ; he might 


even, 


- 
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even, at the expiration of ſixty hr, be tranſported 
beyond the Tiber and fold as'a flave. Iii her mote 
| ous and poliſhed” periods, Rome might dil 
dain this intolerant fyſtem of policy: But in the 
dawn of an abſtemious and frugal republic, the wel 
fare of the ſtate was cortfidered'as intimately 12181 
ed with the economy of the individual. 

Althöugh the Sabines ſpread their dete 
through the territories of Rome, and even menaced 
the capital the ſenate in vain folicited the peop le to 
vindicate the inſulted honovr of their country. The 
haughty ſpirit) of Appius was wonnded by the con- 
tumacious refufal; ant IN ſtern counſels recom- 
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prove the: inder faggeſtions of Serellin; It pg de- 
creed that no creditor ſhould proſecute 1 citizen who 
Was engaged in the ſervice of his country; but they 
Vuere utged to proceed with the utmoſt rigour againſt 
thoſt who'refuſed to arm on this emergency, or whio 
thould: defert after they were enrolled, | 
The powerful incentives of hope and ar e 
quickly acknowledged by the multitude. A nume- 
rous army followed with alacrity the conſul 'Servi- 
lius; the waters of the Pontine Lake were ſtained 
with the blood of the vanquiſhed Volſci; their ca- 
Pital, Sueſſa Pometia, became the prey of the vie- 
tors; and the Aurunci, who had preſumed to brave 
the indignation of Rome, were taught to dread the 
ſteady valour of her ſons under the walls of Aricia. 
But the return of the victorious army rekindled 
[the flame of civil commotion; the creditors once 
more aſſerted their rights, and the debtors again be- 
ſieged the Forum with loud and tumultuous cries. 
"The ſpirits of the enemies of Rome were revived by 
her diſſenſions. The Sabines and qui were al- 
ready in arms; and the Volſci, ever prompt and 
. . turbulent 


Fl 
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turbulent, aſpired to efface the ignominy of. their 
late defeat. The ſame terror pervaded the ſenate as 
in the former year; the ſame ſullen indifference 
characteriſed the multitude. | But the. fears of the 
firſt, and the obſtinacy of the laſt, were vanquilhed 
by the appointment of Manius Valerius, the brother 
of Poplicola, to the office of dictator; and the hoary 
veteran at the age of ſeventy years buckled on bis: 
armour to repel the invaders of his country. What- 
ever influence might attend his example or authority, 
it is probable the commons were more effectualſy al- 
lured to join his ſtandard, by his declaration that the | 
power of the creditor ſhould. be ſuſpended during his 
adminiſtration ; and that on his return to Rome, be 
would prevail on the ſenate to alleviate by wilden er 
gulations the mĩſery of the debtor. 
Animated by his promiſes, three Eparate armies 
iſſued from the gates of Rome; and in three differ. 
ent fields of battle, the Sabines, the Vollei, and the 
Aqui, were taught to lament their fond preſumption | 
and faithleſs levity. 
Amidſt the enjoyment of triumphal honours, the 
mind of Valerius was intent on fulfilling his engage» + 
ments to the plebeians: But the conceſſions of the 
patricians had been extorted by the ſenſe of imme- 
diate diſtreſs ; and their wonted haughtineſs returned 
with ſecurity, In vain did the dictator urge the re- 
ſpect that was due to their words, and the danger 
which impended from the reſentment of the com- 
mons ; his arguments were drowned in the clamours 
of the ſenate, who reproached him as affeQing po- 
pularity and betraying the intereſts of that aſſembly. 
From the ſenate, Valerius, adorned with the en- 
figns of dictatorial dignity, proceeded to the Forum. 
In an aſſembly of the people, he vindicated his own 
ſincerity, and arraigned the duplicity of the ſenate. 
He then * the important oflice that bad been 
entruſted 
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entruſted ce Hach; and the moltitude, 'Who had heard 
him in refpeEful ſilence, amidſt the painful ſenſations 
of diſappointment were juſt to his virtues: They 
Londucted him to his houſe with eyery mark of re- 
gard, and' Preſerved: for him the fame veneration as 
2 he "tad proved à ſucceſsful advocate! 
Abe indignation of the people towards the ſenate 
with proportioned to their eſteem for Valerius. The 
rumour of à Sabine invaſion, which had been artfully 
= propag rated. to diſttact their attention, ſerved only to 
in ha their fury. The ſoldiers who had fought 
under the banner br the late dictator, and were ſtill 
17 by their military oath, ruſhed to atms; Some 
the molt daring propoſed to diſſolve their « engage- 
ments by ft mürder of the confuls; but the majo- 
rity inclined to more moderate eounfelb. Inſtéad of 
Invading, they determined to fly from the walls of 
the capital 7, * They carried with them their enſigns 
ant ſtandards; and ander the conduct of Sicinius 
Bellutus, Whoſe ſuperior ability or more ſeditious 
ſpirit had recommended him to their confidence, they 
retired beyond the Anio, and took poſſeſſion of a 
height about three miles from Rome, afterwards 
known by the name of the Sacred Hill. 0 
In vain did their officers endeavour to perſuade 
them to return to their duty. No duty,” ex- 
claimed they, is owing to a government which has 
withdrawn its protection, and eſtabliſhed oppreſ- 
*<fion: Free citizens own no country in which 
<*they are not permitted to enjoy their freedom. 
To what purpoſe,” ſaid Sicinius Bellutus, recall 
us to a city from which you © have already forced 
„ us to fly by your extortion? By what new al- 
„ ſurance can you perſuade us to rely on a faith 
„ which you have repeatedly broken? By what 
<« charm can you engage us in ſupport of a common- 


« wealth, | of which you will not allow, us to de 
0 2 tus „ members? 


| - 
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% members: We leave you to poſſeſs in peace 
a thoſe enjoy ments which you have ſo long en- 
<« groſſed, and do not mean to ee 5 Jo hap- 
« pineſs by our preſence.ꝰ 
in vain did the ſenate hope to contiliate: heir 
minds by conferring the conſulſhip on Spurius Caſ- 
ſius, who, though of patrician extraction, was highly 
acceptable to the people: Nor was the offer to 
aboliſh thoſe, debts under which the commons had fo 
long groaned, received with greater complacency. 
This - laſt conceſſion, which might have fatisfied the 
crowd, was far from contenting their leaders, who 
nouriſhed deeper deſigns. Though the abolition. of. 
debts may alleviare our miſery for the preſent, ſaid 
Sicinius, we ſtill muſt dread: the future; and our 
welfare can only be confirmed by permitting us to 
chooſe a certain number of magiſtrates, whoſe cares 
may be confined to our protection, and whoſe voices 
may oppoſe any edicts or decrees which may threaten 
the happineſs of the people. N | 
The indignant Appius, without effe&t, pain in 
glowing colours the fatal conſequences of this con- 
ceſſion. His eloquence was overwhelmed by the 
danger of the moment; and the diſſolution of the 
ſtate would probably have been the inſtant conſe- 
quence of the ſenate's refuſal. Althoughathe younger 
patricians could not readily: conſent to circumfcrjbe 
that power which they had ſo long ſolely enjoyed, yet 
the majority deemed it expedient; to bend before: the 
ſtorm; they acquieſced in the demand of the ſece- 
ders; and the new magiſtrates were e diſtingaiſbed by 
the title of Tribunes of the People0 222 
The character of the zribunes was in every reſpect 
different from that of the confuls ; ; they were to bo 
choſen from the plebeian order; their appearance was 
modeſt and humble, and their force was ſuited rather 
for oppoſition chan for action: They were inſtituted 


to 
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to. defend; the oppreſſed, to pardon offences, to ar- 
raign the enemies of the people; and, when they 


judged. it neceſſary, to ſtop, by the anne word veto, 


the whole machine of government They were 
in number three, though afterwards augmented to 


ten, and their authority expired with the year in 


which they were elected: But their perſons were de. 


clared ſacred and inviolable; and the daring wretch, 


who preſumed to ſtrike or kill a tribune, was not on- 


ly condemned in the forfeiture of his whole proper- 
„but was even expoſed with 1 . tothe ſwords 


| of his. fellow. citizens. 


The inſtitution of the tribunes was fon "YO at. 
tended. by that of the ædiles, who were with the for- 


mer to be ſelected from the claſs of plebeians. But 
the duties of their office were more humble; and to 
their vigilance was committed the inſpection of the 
markets, and the charge of en ns and 
public ſpectacles. 


The interval of domeſtic unanimity, which had 


been purchaſed by theſe regulations, were employed 
to chaſtiſe the foreign enemies of the republic: The 
Volſci were defeated in an obſtinate and bloody en- 
gagement; their capital was taken by aſſault; and 
the ſame day which beheld the capture of Coriolls 
was rendered more memorable by the defeat of the 


Antiates, who had marched to the oe of Se 


Volſci. 4 
In both ieee aha 8 vatour of Caius Maj 


eius, a young patrician of daring courage and haughty 
ſpirit, had been eminently ſignalized. From the fuc- 


ceſsful aſſault of the Volſcian capital he had haſtened 
do join the army of the conſul Commius, and to re- 
freſh his laurels in the defeat of the 1 His 
double triumph had been rewarded by a cro 

gold, a. tenth part of the ſpoil, a horſe, a © the 
choice of ten captives. But the generous — 


9 
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rejected 
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rejected with ' diſdain the proffered wealth le" ac- 
8 only the horſe, and the permiffon to beſtow 
freedom on one priſoner, whoſe family had long 
been connected by the ties of friendſhip with his own. 
Yet the boſom which was indifferent to wealth, was 
not inſenſible to vanity; and the ſurname of Coris* 
lanis was beſtowed and received as the molt precious 
recompeniſe of his: martial toils. 

. - The'fenate had'fearce time ta erult in their foreign 
victories, when their fears were again awakened by 
the revival of domeſtic diſcontent. The late ſeceſ- 
ſions of the people had taken place in autumn, the 
uſual ſeed- time in Italy; and as every citizen was a 


huſbandman, the labours of the ſeaſon had been ſuſ- 
pended by the revolt of the commons. The city was 


menaced with famine ; and to avert the danger, the 
ſenate had appointed commiſſioners throughout the 
different ſtates of Italy to purchaſe corn: The in- 


duſtry of theſe had filled the public granaries; but it 


became an important object of deliberation, upon 
what terms, and at what price, it ſnould be delivered 
to the more indigent citizens. The haughty Corio- 
lanus had beheld with impatience the late encroach- 
ments of the eommons: Deſcended from a long 
train of illuſtrious anceſtors, the pride of birth was 
inflamed by the luſtre of his recent exploits. He re- 
preſented the infolence of the plebeians, and aſcribed 
to their own frantic ſedition, the diſtreſs they now 
laboured under: And he urged the ſenate to ſeize 


the favourable opportunity, and to compel them, 
as the price of ſubſiſtence, to return within the 


former bounds of their duty, and to ſubmir-to 
the abolirion of thoſe magiſtrates whoſe new pri- 
vileges wounded the N and authority” of that 
aſſembly. | pots 


The tribunes were not inattentive to proceedings 


which threatened their final extinction; they cited 
; Coriolanus 


— 
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Coriolanus i in an aſſembly of the curiæ, to appear be- 
fore them as an enemy of the publie tranquillity. 
The multitude were exaſperated. by bis haughty an- 
ſwers and lofty demeanour; and the illegal. Eng. 
of, the. tribunes .condemned him to be hurled from 
the Tarpeian rock. From this judgment he:sppealed 
to the people at large; ; he recounted his deeds in 

. arms, enumerated the campaigns that he had; ſerved, 
diſplayed the honorary crowns that he had acquired, 
and expoſed to their view the ſcars that he had re- 
ceived in the defence of the republic, | But the moſt 
affecting ſpectacle was a train of citizens whoſe lives 
his valour had ſaved in battle; theſe, with out- 
ſtretched hands and mournful cries, ſolicited the 
cauſe of their preſerver; and the multitude, ever 
prone to hatred or pity in the extreme, loaded with 
acclamations, the man whom a ew moments Deforr 
they had devoted to deſtruction. 11 
But before the judgment of the people cola irre- 
vocably ſeal the acquittal of Coriolanus, his friends 
were: alarmed and his enemies inflamed by a newac- 
cuſation. While the diſcontented commons refuſeil 
to arm in defence of their country, Marcius, at the 
_ head of a ſmall band of voluntecrs, had ſpread ter- 
ror and devaſtation through the territories of the an- 
tiates; the plunder he had acquired he diſtributed 
among his followers; and Decius, one of the tri- 
bunes, now charged — with having violated an 
ancient and important law, which decreed that the 
ſpoils of war ſhould be religiouſly conſigned to the 
public treafury. In vain did Coriolanus repreſent 
that thoſe only who had ſuſtained the toil and danger 
were entitled to reap the harveſt of conqueſt. -:A 

| rigid attention to the law characterized the infant te- 
public; the ſacred obligation equally bound che hero 
and the peaſant ; not even the recent and numerous 
fervices of enn could atone for the ä ; 

| | the 
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me impaſſioned eloquence of the tribunes loudly. ex- 
aggerated the doubtful infraction, and the voice of 
the fickle people renguneed the ſentence of perpe- 
tual baniſnment. | 
When the jealouſy of. the multicude the 
exile of Collatinus, that ſenator had retired to a life 
of peaceful privacy at Lavinium. But the daring 
ſpirit of Coriolanvs refuſed the patient example; his 
genius aſpired to a. more ſplendid, a more guilty, 
and a more fatal career; and he was determined that 
city; which had mne his friendſhip, ſhould _ 
his enmity. 
The indignation of the man might be diſplayed i in 
the ſolemn vow by which he for ever renounced his 
family, his houſhold gods, and his country ; but the 
vengeance of the warrior could only be ſatiated in 
blood. His baniſhed ſteps were directed to the Vol- 
ſci, the hereditary enemies of Rome; and he boldly 
_ confided himſelf to the roof of his ancient rival in 
arms, Attius Tullus, the Volſcian general. The po- 
| licy or generoſity of Tullus embraced the proffered 
alliance of Coriolanus ; his influence aſſociated him 
to military command; and while the former re- 
mained with one part of the forces to defend the Vol- 
ſcian frontiers, the latter, with the other part, en- 
_ tered the territories of Rome, and ſpread to the very 
gates of the capital, the terror of his name and the 
ſanguinary marks of his reſentment. 
The ſeditious murmurs of the multitude had beet 
ſilenced by the tremendous trumpet of war; and the 
voice of the tribunes, loud in domeſtic difſenſion, was 
mute amidſt the dangers of foreign invaſion. The 
ſenate, indeed, was diſtinguiſhed by a ſuperior de- 
gree of conſtancy ; - and to the demand of Coriolanus, 
that they ſhould admit the Voiſci equally with the 
” Latins to the rights of citizens; that they ſhould re- 
ſtore. the diſtricts they had taken from them, and 
Vox. I. Ez ſhould 
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ſhould recall their colonies from the cities they had 
uſurped; they anſwered, that they would never re- 
ceive laws from their enemy; nor would they treat 
of peace till the Volſci had laid down their arms, and 
retired from the territories of Rome and thoſe of her 
——:!rw 75 APN FI, oft i 
If Rome in this anſwer conſulted her former ma- 
jeſty, her actions revealed her preſent weakneſs and 
deſpondency. The hoſtile camp of Coriolanus was 
pitched in ſight of her walls: But inſtead of a band 
of martial youth, impatiently ſallying from her gates 
to repel this inſult, the wrath of the Roman invader 
was deprecated by a feeble train of aged patricians. 
Theſe conjured him, by the remembrance of their 
former friendſhip, not to involve the innocent in 
the deſtruction of the guilty ; to ſet bounds to his 
revenge; and to return to his native city, who, as 
a tender mother, ſtretched out her arms to receive 
him. a | = | = | 44 
Ihe anſwer of Coriolanus was ſtern and forbid- 
ding; he reproached the capricious inſolence of the 
commons, the baſe timidity of the ſenate; and de- 
clared his reſolution to enforce by arms the demands 
of the Volſci. A ſecond deputation of the miniſters 
of religion“ was not likely to appeaſe the vindictive 
fury of him who had ſolemnly renqunced his houſ- 
hold gods; and the deſpair of Rome may be mea- 
ſured by the unworthy reſources ſhe condeſcended 
to adopt. A proceſſion of venerable matrons and 
ſpotleſs virgins was led by Veturia and Volumnia, 
the mother and wife of Coriolanus : The breaſt that 
had been ſteeled againſt the ſolicitations of friendſhip 
and religion, was ſoftened by the tears of female 
affliftion ; the fierce and haughty warrior yielded to 
the tender ſentiments of domeſtic life ; he conſented 
to ſpare his proſtrate country; to withdraw from 
the Roman territorics ; to ſubſcribe a truce for a 
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| year; and to uſe his endeavours in the Volſeian 
"councils to obtain ſuch terms of peace as Rome might 
with dignity acqureſce iu. 
Tou have ſaved Rome, but you have undone 
your ſon,” was the prophetic exclamation of Co- 
riolanus, when he granted to the ſupplications of 
his mother the ſafety of his country. The hopes of 
the Volſci had been inflamed” by the facility and ra- 
pidity of his victories ; they already anticipated the 
deſtruction of their ancient rival, and they divided 
in idea the ſpoils And treaſures of Rome. Their dif. 
appointment was ſevere in proportion as their ex- 
pectations had been confident ; their murmurs im- 
_ peached the gratitude and fidelity of their leader; 
their diſcontents were heightened by the envy of 
Tullus, who beheld his own fame eclipſed by the 
ſuperior luſtre of the Roman general; and he nou- 
riſhed a dark and mortal project of revenge, equally 
fatal to the life of his rival and to his reputation. 
As Coriolanus preſented himſelf before the ſenate of 
the Volſci to vindicate his conduct, he was aſſailed 
by the daggers of the adherents of Tullus: His death 
diſarmed the reſentment and awakened the repent- 
ance of the Volſci; they haſtened to perpetuate, by 
a ſtately monument, the memory of his virtues; but 
the unrelenting jaſtice of Rome denied to the tri- 
umphant rebel thoſe funeral honours with which 
a — Volſci endeavoured to efface their guilty raſh- 
neſe. „ : . 
The fortune of the Volſci had expired with the 


life, the courage of Rome had revived on the death _ 


of Coriolanus. In a bloody field the flower of the 
Volſcian youth, and their general Tullus, fell by the 
Roman ſword. In the enſuing year, the conſul, 
Spurius Caſſius, who had been twice before preferred 
to that dignity, compelled the Hernici to ſue for 
peace, and admitted them to the ſame rights and 
5 RE Tp: privileges 
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ee he had, in his ſecond conſulſhip, granted 
to the Latins. 

The ſenate beheld with open jealouſy the honours 
of the Roman name laviſhly imparted by Caſſius to 
her vanquiſhed enemies. The conſul was accuſed 
of ſecretly aſpiring to ſovereignty, and of endeavour- 
ing to fortify his ambition by the attachment and 
gratitude of theſe new,citizens. Nor were the ſuſ- 
picions of the ſenators diminiſhed, when, in a full 
aſſembly, he propoſed to relieve the diſtreſs of the 
commons by an equal diviſion of landed property; 
a propoſal moſt popular in its nature, and which was 
| afterwards frequently reſumed, and was diſtinguiſhed 
by the celebrated name of the Agrarian Law. 

When the Romans firſt extended their territories 
by conqueſt, their early acquiſitions were devoted to 
the people, and were equally divided among them, 
or given to thoſe whe had not a ſufficient proviſion 
for their families ; but during a conſiderable period, 
while the republic withſtood the attacks of Tarquin, 
or recovered the loſſes that ſhe had ſuſtained in the 
wars with the numerous enemies that ſupported him, 
the number of her citizens had increaſed without any 
territorial addition; the inſtitution which had been 
obſerved during the rapidity of conqueſt, ſunk gra- 
dually into oblivion... On the return of proſperity, 
the chiefs probably appropriated to themſelves a 
greater part of the ſpoils; and by thoſe viciſſitudes 
which property is ſubject to, the greateſt part of the 
lands had inſenſibly paſſed into the hands of a few 
overgrown patricians, while the plebeians pined in 
poverty, and funk beneath the extortion of the uſu- 
rious nobles. 

The propoſal of Caius was accordingly. received 
with Wer by an impatient and indigent multi- 
tude; and the oppoſition of the ſenate might have 
been overwhelmed by the torrent of popularity, had 

not 
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not that aſſembly found an unexpected ' ſupport 
in the tribunes, whoſe early authority was founded 
and had been frequently exerciſed in enmity to 
them. amy ee ene een, , 

From the moment theſe had been elected, they 
had conſidered themſelves as peculiarly the leaders 
and guardians of the people; nor could they behold 
with indifference a conſul aſpire to populatity, and 
attempt to redreſs thoſe grievances which they were 
deſirous ſhould only be aboliſhed through their own 
interference: They had reaſon to dread the dimi- 
nution of their influence in the ſucceſs of Caſſius; 
and they readily joined with the patricians in oppoſ- 

ing his meaſures,” 777 +5057 „ 

To the people they inſinuated his ambition, which 
they repreſented as more dangerous ſince concealed 
beneath the the veil of affability; and they urged his 
injuſtice in having admitted the Hernici to the rights 
of citizens, and thus eſtabliſhed their claim to ſnare 
in the propoſed diſtribution with the Romans. The 
people ware alarmed at an innovation which endan- 
gered the perſonal conſequence of every citizen; 
they beheld with jealouſy the crowds of Latins that, 
at the ſummons. of the ' conſul, haſtily reſorted to 
claim the freedom of Rome. The propoſal of Caſ- 
ius not only to make a gratuitous diſtribution of 
corn, but even to refund whatever had been former- 
ly paid'by any citizen at the' public granaries, inſtead 
of regaining, ſerved only to extinguiſh their confi 
dence: They abandoned him to the reſentment of 
the patricians; and he was accuſed of having en- 
deavoured to ſubvert the government. Neither his 
eloquence, nor the recollection of his ſervices, could 
defeat the malice of his enemies, or ſoften the ſeve- 
rity of his judges; the deadly ſentence was pro- 
nounced in an aſſeinbly of the people, wholſe'cauſe 
he had ſo zealouſly eſpouſed; and this eminent fe> 
110 ; : | nator, 
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nator, who had been - thrice conſul, and had twice 
enjoyed the honours of triumph, was caſt benchong 
from the top of the Tarpeian rock. 

Although the Agrarian law had proved faral to | 
the author of it, the project itſelf was entailed on 
the commonwealth, as the ſubject of diſſenſion; and 
the tribunes themſelves, who had conſpired the de- 
ſtruction of Caſſius, were the firſt to reſume the ob- 
noxious propoſal, which had involved the life of that 
unhappy patrician. Encouraged by their ſeditious 
diſcourſes, the plebeians refuſed to arm againſt the 
foreign enemies of the ſtate ; the irreſiſtible vero of 
the tribunes ſuſpended in Rome the authority of the 
ſenate and the conſuls ; and the latter were frequent- 
| ty reduced to erect their ſtandard in the country, and 
to collect a doubtful and diſtracted army, by the un- 
popular meaſures of ſeizing the cattle and effects of 
5 reluctant herdſman and huſbandman: 

In theſe exertions of political ſtrength the parties 
at Rome learned to form their different plans of ad- 
miniſtration, or of oppoſition: The ſenate ſtrove 
to amuſe the commons with triumphal proceſſions; 

to ſoothe them by partial allotments of land; and to 
divide the college of tribunes by the arts of corrup- 
tion, in the dextrous application of which the feeble 
ſtateſmen of moderp Europe ſeem to compriſe the 
whole ſyſtem of government. 
The tribunes, on their fide, endeaygur ed by oaths 
and private engagements, to ſecure the unanimity __ 
their own body, or to bind the minority to follow 
the greater number. They inſtructed the people to 
deſpiſe the inadequate gratifications which were prof- 
fered by the ſenate, and to aſpire to an equal, Mare 
in the government of their country. Their ſtrug- 
gles were obſtinate, and ſometimes bloody; but the 
weight of the multitude generally broke the reſiſtance 
. FO ſenate ; and ine laws n ſubſtituted in the 
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election of the tribunes the. aſſembly of the tribes, in- 
ſtead of the curiæ, and entirely excluded the patri- 
cians from the tribes; may be conſidered as ſo many 


victories over the patrician orden. 
The Agrarian law indeed, though repeatedly . 
moved, was conſtantly eluded ; but the Terentian 
law, which derived its name from Terentius Arſa, a . 
tribune of the people, who firſt propoſed it, was em- 
braced with equal ardour, and finally with greater 
ſucceſs. If the Agrarian: menaced the fortunes, the 
Terentian invaded; the authority of the ſenate :- The 
royal laws, on the expulſion of Tarquin, had be- 
come odious or obſolete ; but the myſterious depoſit 
was ſilently preſerved by the prieſts and nobles ; and 
near fifty years from the eſtabliſhment of the republic, 
the citizens ſtill complained that they were ruled by. 
the arbitrary ſentence of the magiſtrates. - They de- 
manded at once a fixed ſyſtem of juriſprudence, and 
a complete body, of laws; and the patricians, who 
conſidered the project as an attack on their power, 
endeavoured to evade the, Terentian by the ſame 
re e e bo! Agrarian. 
aw. | PS, GH 6 
For above thirty, years that ſucceeded the death of 
Spurius Caſſius, the Roman annals. preſent a con- 
| fuſed ſeries of diſſenſions between the patricians and 
plebeians, and of hoſtile engagements with the Aqui 
and Volſci, the Sabines and the Veientes. When 
the citizens could be prevailed on to arm, the ene- 
mies of Rome were chaſtiſed by their yalgur ;, but 
too often their ſullen indignation expoſed. the re- 
public to impending deſttuction; and while they 
purſued with unwearied induſtry their. private, in- 
tereſts, they beheld, with gloomy inactivity, the 
public territory invaded, by their aſpiring neigh» 
$2799 . „ Un ane <5. 04 $1616 It 
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It was during one of theſe moments of 
popular reſentment, when the plebeians, 
inflamed by the rejection of the Agrarian law, re- 
fuſed to enroll, in defence of their country, that the 
magnanimity of the Fabii allayed the fears of the 
| ſenate, and blended their own renown with the glory 
and exiſtence of Rome. The kindred band, at the 
head of their own retainers, and at their own ex- 
pence, offered to repreſs the incutſions of the Veien- 
tes, and protect the dominions of the republic. 
Three hundred and fix heroes, allied by birth and 
virtue, attended by about four thouſand clients, de- 
voted themſelves to the public welfare. Their camp 
was pitched on the edge of the Roman frontier, on 


v. 3 


the banks of the narrow river; Cremera, whoſe tri. 


butary waters ſwell the ſtream of the Tyber : It was 
fortified with whatever' ſkill a people yet rude in war 
were maſters of ; a double ditch, and turrets of mud 
and wood: I heir forces were divided into four 
bodies and while one remained to defend their 
entrenchments, the others penetrated into the ene- 
my's country, and ſpread around the terror of 1 
arms. 

"The firſt en of the Fabi were attended by 
the ſucceſs their gallantry merited; their camp was 
filled With the rich ſpoils of their valour; and a train 
of mournful captives might reproach the tame for- 
bearance of the Veientes, who ſuffered a fingle fami- 
Iy to wound the tranquillity and brave the reſentment 
of a powerful people. The inhabitants of Veit were 
at length rouſed to arms, and their native troops 
were ſwelled by the combined forces of Hetruria, 
who? had partaken Tn the national inſult, and joined 
in the general vengeance. The banks of the Cre” 
mera were infidiouſly covered with numerous flocks 
and herds, and the ſlender band appointed to guard 
them. offered to the Romans an caſy and certain 
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prey: The Fabii fearleſsly iſſued from their camp, 


and ſpread themſelves in purſuit of the fugitives; on 
a ſudden they beheld themſelves encompaſſed and 


oppreſſed by the ſuperior numbers of the Hetrurians, 


who aroſe on every fide : Though they regained 
their ranks, and maintained in the unequal conflict 
their former fame, their daring efforts' could only 


ſecure them a glorious death. Thoſe who had been 


appointed to guard the camp, fallied forth to partake 
the danger, and were involved in the general de- 


ſttuction of their ſelf devoted kinſmen; and the Fa- 


dian name was only perpetuated by a feeble infant at 


Rome, whoſe tender years allowed him not to ſuſ- 


tain the weight of arms; but whoſe poſterity aroſe 


to avenge the fate of their anceſtors, and ſhiel> the 


- wounded majeſty of Rome. 


It was not alone in Rome that the daring , 


v. c. 2 
ſpirit of martial adventure was nouriſhed ; 93: 


for the imperial city, in her turn, was taught to 


% 


dread and feel the enterpriſing valour of her rivals. 
While the Romans repoſed in perfect ſecurity, they 
were awakened by the claſh of arms, and the ſhouts 


of the enemy; and before they could aſſemble in 


their defence, the capitol was in the hands of the in- 
vader. The author of this bold enterpriſe was Ap- 
pius Herdonius, by birth a Sabine, but diſtinguiſhed - 


amonglt his countrymen for his ſuperior wealth and 


illuſtrious extraction, and who conceived the project 
of ſubverting the Roman power by the means of his 
own domeſtics and retainers. The diſſenſions of the 

republic probably confirmed his lofty hopes: With 


a band of about four thouſand faithful followers, he 
committed himſelf to the ſtream of the Tiber, and 


ſilently arrived at Rome about the dead of night. 
The gate Carmentalis, by the expreſs injunction of 
an oracle, was left open to his wiſnes; he climbed 
unobſerved the ſteep aſcent of the capitol; and the 
e 5 Es daun 
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dawn of day diſplayed to the aſtoniſhed Romans his, 
_ hoſtile” banner from the ſacred fortreſs. His arms 
were ſcarce more dangerous than his arts; to the 
| ſervile and the indigent he offered freedom and in- 
1 demnity; and the flave was invited to break the 
chain of his haughty maſter, and the debtor to 
eſcape from the intolerant juſtice of his inexorable 
creditor. 
The 1 of the conſuls at this formi- 
dable and unexpected invaſion was augmented by 
| the diſtruſt of the plebeians ; theſe imputed, at firſt, 
| / the ſurpriſe of the capitol to the arts of the patricians, 
n" who hoped, by the proſpe& of danger, to divert them 
from the purſuit of the Agrarian law. But thoſe re- 
ſources which Rome found not in her own citizens, 
ſhe derived from the zeal and fidelity of her allies. 
On the firſt intelligence of the attempt of Herdonius, 
an army of Tuſcans had impatiently preſſed forwards 
to the defence of the city. The ardour of the Tuſ- 
cans kindled the honourable jealouſy of the Ro- 
mans; they thronged to the ſtandard of the conſuls, 
and their confederate forces marched with rival fury 
to recover the ſacred enn of the tutelar gods of 
Rome. 
In the unequal 00 10 Herdonius diſplayed that 
"gt undaunted courage and relolution which might have 
1 | been expected from the author of ſo. daring an en. 
= terpriſe. He obſtinately diſputed each inch of 
ground; and though overwhelmed by freſn forces, 
he ſcorned to grace as a captive, the triumph of the 
victors. Covered with wounds, and deſperately 
fighting to the laſt, he periſhed with the greateſt part 
of his affociates; and the exultation of the Romans 
was allayed by. the fate of the conſul. Valerius, who 
| received a mortal wound as he was gallantly animat- 
: ing his oops by his Yoicy ng CHRON The 
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The ſuperſtition - or negligence of Rome „  _ 
had expoſed her to 8 of Her- Way 
donius 3 and ſoon after, by the raſhneſs or incapa - 
city of its general, a Roman army beheld itſelf in- 
| veſted on every fide by a ſuperior and implacable 
enemy. The conſul Minucius had marched to chal- - 
tiſe the hoſtile levity of the Æqui; he had ſcarce en- 
tered their territories, and incautiouſly pitcked his 
camp in a valley, before he perceived the neighbour- 
ing heights occupied by the forces of the Aqui, 
whoſe commanding fituation was improved by a long 
line of entrenchments, and whoſe encreaſing num- 
bers ſeemed to preſent no other alternative but diſ- 
graceful ſubmiſſion, or a lingering death by famine. 
The hopeleſs ſituation of the army was conveyed. 
to Rome by a ſoldier, whoſe active zeal. had clutled 
the vigilance of the beſiegers; and in the hour of - 
public diſtreſs, the authority of dictator was, with 
general applauſe, conferred on Quinctius Cincinna-' 
tus. That venerable ſenator had already been in- 
veſted with the dignity of conful ; and by his firm- 
neſs and moderation; had for a moment ſuſpended 
the jealous animoſity of the patricians and the ple- 
beians: But his domeſtic happineſs had been wound- 
ed by the baniſhment of his ſon Cæſo, who had em- 
_ braced with imprudent ardour, the cauſe of the no- 
bles; and his private fortune had been exhauſted in 
ſcrupulouſly diſcharging the ſecurity which he had 
engaged in for his appearance. The aſſiduous culti- 
vation of fix remaining acres, afforded to the diſ- 
conſolate father a ſcanty ſubſiſtence ; and his aged 
limbs were employed in the labours of agriculture. 


hen his daily taſk was interrupted by the deputies of 


the ſenate, who hailed him with the title of dictator. 
I be virtuous ſimplicity of Rome is atteſted by the 
expreſſion of her firſt magiſtrate to the partner of his 
bed and toils; I fear, my Racilia, this Yu. ur 4 
9 a 
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he had dilgraced by his N or temerity. 
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«« fields muſt remain unſown.” And the diſcern. 


ment of Quinttius was proclaimed in the independent 
choice of Tarquitius as maſter of his horſe, who, 


though of patrician extraction, had been obliged by 


| wy narrow circumſtances to ſerve hitherto on foot. 


The Roman youth obeyed with alacrity the ſum- 
mons of the diQtator ; a conſiderable army was levied 
in a few hours ; and the diligence of the commanders 
urged their march with inceflant activity throughout 


the night. On the dawn of day their exulting ſhouts ' 


revived the fainting ſpirits of the ſoldiers of Minucins, 
and ſtruck” terror into the boſoms of the qui. 
Theſe were now befieged in their turn; and after an 
ineffectual diſplay of valour, conſented to redeem 
their lives by reſtoring the city of Corbio, and ſub- 
mitting to the ignominious condition of paſling un- 


der the yoke. But the ſevere virtue of the dictator 
| ſuffered not the followers of Minucius to ſhare the 


ſpoils of the vanquiſhed ; and the conſul himſelf was 
compelled by Cincinnatus to abdicate the dignity that 


. . „ 
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Chapter the Sixth. 


Terentian Law. —Embaſſy to Greece. Oba ＋ Dem- 
vir. Character Appius. — The Decemvirs affiſted 
by Hermodorus.—T welve Tables. Civil Actions. 
Theft. Lao reſpecting Creditors and Debtors.—Of 
Fathers over their Children. Of Property and Poſe 
ſeſſion, —Of Perſonal Injuries. Treſpaſſes, and Crimes. 
—0f ay and Buildings.—0n corrupt Judge. & c. 
—Of* Marriages and the right of Huſbands.—Of 
Funeral Ceremonies. —Of Religious Worſhip.—T he 
Decemvirs continued for a ſecond year.—They aſſume 
Deſpotic Authority. They march to repel the Sabines 
and the Aiqui.—Diſgraceful Event of their Cam- 
paigns.—Charafer and Merits of Scinius Dentatus. 


ginia.—Excites Claudius to demand her as his Slave. 
—Decrees her to Claudius.—She is ſtabbed by her 
Father Virginius. —Revolt of. the T; roops Of the 
City. — He Senate treats with the A hack = Dope lion 
of the Decemvirs. | 


ag! & 85 594 HE tranſient interval that Rome 


could ſnatch from foreign conten- 


tion, was invariably devoted to domeſtic commotion. 
The Agrarian law had n repeatedly propoſed, and 


5 as 


His Aſaſſi nation. — Appius falls in love with ir- 
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as repeatedly rejected: But the firmneſs of the * 


nate was ſhaken by the perſeverance of the people; 


they reſolved to ſacrifice their authority to the pre · 
ſervation of their property; and though avarice in. 
duced them ſteadily to oppoſe the equal diſtribution 


of lands, they yielded in part to the clamours of the 


multitude; and the conceſſion of ten tribunes inſtead 
of five, and the grant of Mount Aventine to the in. 


digent citizens, were ſoon after followed by the adop- 
tion of the Terentian law, and the compilation of a 


judicial code which was ever afterwards to regulate 


the adminiſtration of juſtice. ; „ 
The important truſt of viſiting Greece, and of 


conſulting the celebrated inſtitutions of Solon, have 


been aſſigned, by the authorities of Dionyſius and 


Livy, to the three ſenators, Poſthumius, Manlius, 


and Sulpitius: The 4abours of the ambaſſadors 
were attended with ſucceſs; and they tranſported to 
their native ſhores, in _ the rich freight of juriſ- 


pradence. 


To 1 vgs onder k into this legal chaos, ten ſe- 


nators were choſen by an aſſembly of the centunes, 


and were diſtinguiſned by the title of Decemwvirs : 
They were inveſted with the entire adminiſtration 


of the ſtate; no appeal was allowed from their 


deciſions ; and during a year, the period originally 


allotted to their authority, both the conſular and tri- 


— 0 


bunitian powers were entirely ſuſpended. 
Among thoſe whom the confidence of the people 
ferred to this temporary deſpotiſm, the names of 


| Apts Claudius and Titus Genucius ſtand foremoſt. 


The reader 1s already .acquainted with the circum- 
ſtances which induced the grand-father of Appius to 
renounce his native country, and enroll himſelf in 
the ſenate of Rome. His ſon inherited the ſtern and 


inflexible diſpoſition of the father, and oppofed- with 


— ITE the encroachments of the com- 


| mons. 


; 
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mons. When advanced to the conſular dignity, and 
appointed to command an army againſt the Volſci- 


ans, the hatred of the ſoldiers to their leader pre- 


vailed over the ſenſe of national glory, or even per- 


ſonal honour; they fled immediately on the appear- 


ance of the enemy. The indignant conſul reviled 


their cowardice in the moſt opprobrious terms ; he 


inſtantly commanded the centurions, Who had quitted 
their ranks, to be ſcourged and beheaded; the fol 


diers who had abandoned their arms to be decimat- 


ed; and the tremendous ſentence,” which was exe 


cuted i in his preſence with ſcrupulous exactneſs, will 


remain a perpetual monument of conſular a and | 


military obedience. 


The ardour with which Appius had clpouled the 


cauſe of the ſenate and the patricians, had entitled 


him to the hatred of the tribunes; he was impeached 
by thoſe factious magiſtrates as the enemy of public 


freedom; and he withdrew himſelf by a voluntary 
death from the judgment of the people. His example 
probably tended to confirm the prevailing practice 
of ſuicide, which, from the frequent inſtances in 
the annals of the republic, has in modern times been 
gilded with the ane rern of a Roman 
death. 


+ The. dee of. policy. or fear bal, . 
Appius to renounce the. dangerous path which his 


father and grand- father had purſued; and his ambi- 
tion diſcerned, through the favour of the multitude, 
a fairer and leſs rugged road to power. On the ar- 
rival of the commiſſioners from Greece, he removed 
the principal objection to the immediate appointment 


of the decemvirs, by abdicating with his colleague 
Genucius the conſulſhip'; and their apparent mode- 
ration was rewarded by being n &rit among 
ou new Mean 25 74 | > 


The 
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The ignorance of a rude and illiterate magiſtracy 


was enlightened by the wiſdom of an Epheſian, whom 

envy had driven from his native country to the 
- ſhores of Latium; his knowledge and induſtry dimi- 
niſhed the legal labours of the decemvirs, and by 


their gratitude a ſtatue was erected in the Forum to 
the perpetual memory of Hermodorus. Yet what- 
ever part the learned fugitive might claim in forming 
the TWELVE TABLES of Roman laws, they yet breathe 


- the rigid and jealous ſpirit of an ariſtocracy, which 


had yielded with reluctance to the juſt demands of 
the people. / 

iſt. The firſt preſcribes the form by which the 
plaintiff might ſummon his adverſary before the tri- 
bunal of juſtice: It protects the perſonal liberty of 
the latter by allowing him to give ſecurity for his ap. 
pearance; it impartially proportions the amount of 
ſurety to the circumſtances of the actuſed; and it re- 
22 the hour of Judgment from the riſing to the 


ferting of the ſun. ' 


ad. A wider field was offered to the fierce ſpirit of 


the Roman in the puniſhment of theft and the atone- 


ment of injury. The robber who was taken in day 


might be beaten with rods, and became the ſlave of 
him whom he had robbed; but if already a flave, 
his guilt could only be  expiated by death, and he 
was caſt from the top of the capitol. The nocturnal 
miſchief of damaging a neighbour's corn was conſi- 
dered as equally criminal; and the unhappy culprit 


was ſuſpended as a grateful victim to Ceres: But a 


. of truſt might be compenſated by reſtoring N 


double the amount of the value embezzled; and if 


the robber and tlie perſon robbed could agree upon 


terms of reſtitution, the former was ever after ab- 


ſolved from the ſword of juſtice; yet no preſcription 


could extinguiſh the original claim of a Roman to 


l ſtolen goods; and „ they might paſs 


through 
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through a ſucceſſion of pure and innocent hands, he | 
might ſtill purſue and recover them by a cava N 60 | 
_of theft. 
2d. The grievance of a loudly Bebe Far re- 
dreſs; and the twelve tables confined the ordinary 
-and legal intereſt to one per cent. (probably per 
month). Whoever. preſumed to exceed this demand, 
might be condemned in the amount of four-fold the 
ſum lent. But if ſome bounds were fixed to the ava- 
rice of the opulent, the intolerant genius of the proſ- 
perous patrician is diſplayed in the rigorous ſtatutes 
which. awakened the induſtry and ceconomy of the 
indigent. We have already noticed in part the ſe- 
|| verities to which the inſolvent debtor was ſubject : 
After the judicial proof of the debt, thirty days of 
grace were allowed him; and at the expiration of 
that time, he was delivered by the judge to the mer- 
cy of his fellow-citizen. The creditor was permitted 
to ſecure his feet with irons; to load him with a 
chain of fifteen pounds weight ; and to limit his daily 
food to twelve ounces of meal. He was three times 
_ expoſed in the market- place; the amount of the fum 
for which he was reſponſible was publickly pro- 
claimed; and at the end of fixty days, the debt was 
diſcharged by the loſs of liberty or life; the inſolvent 
debtor was either put to death, or ſold in foreign 
flavery beyond the Tiber. But if the unhappy 
wretch was ſubject to the claims of ſeveral creditors 
alike obſtinate and unrelenting, they might legally 
diſmember his body, and ſatiate their revenge by the 
unnatural partition. 2 
4th. The laws of . had aſſerted the a 
lute dominion of the father over his children; and 
the ſhackles of filial ſubjection were rivetted by the 
hand of the decemvirs. The parent was armed with 
the power of life and death; and the new code even 
recommended the ſilent extinction of the infant, whoſe 


VoL. I. | | K N \ birth 
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birth revealed any perſonal deformity. The father 
could at pleaſure diſpoſe of his children as flaves : His 
authority expired not on the firſt ſale; and they 
might be three times delivered by the unnatural 
rent into ſervitude, before they were enfranchiſed 
from his domeſtic power. Yet ſome duties were im- 
poſed on the maſter of a family; and the father who 
had neglected to inſtruct his child in any trade, could 
not claim from him in age that ſupport which, Other. 
wiſe, the ſon was obliged to beſtow. 
th. The private teſtament of a father was autho- 
riſed by the tables of the decemvirs; and by the ar- 
bitrary diſpoſition of his property, his dominion was 
perpetuated beyond the grave- But if he died in- 
teſtate the order of ſucceſſion was reſpected, and his 
children, or his neareſt relations, became his heirs. 
If without relations, thoſe who poſſeſſed the ſame 
name might claim the inheritance of the deceaſed. 
But the ſlave who had been liberated by the genero- 
ſity or gratitude of his maſter, was ſtill conſidered 
as in ſome meaſure allied to the latter; and his death, 
le children or relations, devolved whatever * 
had acquired on his former patron. 
6th. The laws of the decemvirs demanded that 
the poſſeſſor of property ſhould: prove that he had ac- 
quired it by a fair conveyance from the perſon whom 
he believed to be the lawful proprietor ; yet a pre- 
{cription of one year for moveables, and two years 
for immoveables, aboliſhed the claim of the ancient 
maſter: The ſlave who had received his freedom on 
engaging to pay a certain ſum, if afterwards fold, 
was to be ſet at liberty on diſcharging to the buyer 
the original ſum agreed upon; and whenever any 
doubt occurred in the proof of the tranſaction, the 
juſtice or compaſſionof che legiſlator incuned to the 
| fide of poſleflion and freedom. 
- 7th, In the puniſhment of perſonal injuries the 
— approved the ſevere principle of * 
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and the forfeit of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, and pl limb for 85 was rigorou! 0 cog 
d 


if a COM" 
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Ren of f brafs or copper; and if a ſlave was the f 
ferer, one hundred and fifty pounds were ene a 
ſufficient atonement : A common blow or op 125 
brious expreſſion was expiated by twenty-five a es; 
but the author of a libel or ſatire was ſentenced to be 
beaten with clubs; and the incendiary, whoſe malice 
ſet fire to another man's houſe or corn, was, after 
the previous ceremony of impriſonment and whipping, | 
himſelf delivered to the flames. The witneſs whom 9 
avarice might allure, or envy prompt, to judicial per- — 
jury, was thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock. 
The murder of a citizen ; Bly the blood of the 
murderer ; and the preparation of poiſon, the more 
ſubtle and therefore the more odious inſtrument 6 
deſtruction, was attended with the ſame capital pu- 
niſhment as the uſe of the ſword or dagger. In the 
opinion of the illiterate Romans, magical incanta- 
tions could exhauſt the ſtrength, or extinguilh the 
life of an enemy ; and the malice of the criminal who 
had preſumed to utter them was judged worthy of 
death. The parricide who violated the duties of ha- 
ture and of gratitude was incloſed i in a ſack, his head 
veiled, and caſt into the river or ſea, But it Was 
- not till the middle. of the ſixth century that Rome 
was polluted by this crime; and Lucius Oſtius after 
the ſecond Punic war, has "eſtabliſhed the perpetual 
infamy of his name, by firſt embruing his hands in 
the blood of a father. _ 
8th. The boundaries of private property, of build- 
ings, of drains, and of roads, were regulated by the 
deenkacy of the decemvirs; and ſome idea may be 
WY formed 
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| formed of their attention to the moſt minute e 
ſince the branches of the tree which overſhadowed 
the adjacent field might by the proprietor of the 
laſt be lopped to the height of fifteen feet. 

'gth. Nocturnal and ſeditious meetings in the city 
were conſidered as capital crimes; and the corrupt 
judge who accepted bribes to pronounce an iniqui- 
tous ſentence, could only expiate his guilt by the 
forfeiture-of his life : But the freedom and exiſtence 
of the Roman citizen were ſecured from the caprice 
or reſentment of an individual; and it was only in 
an aſſembly of the people that the ſentence of ſlavery 
or death could be pronounced by a majority of the 
centuries. 

1oth. The ſeaſon of marriage had been fixed by 
Numa at the tender age of twelve years, that the 
Roman huſband might educate to his will a pure and 
obedient virgin. According to the cuſtom of antiqui- 
ty, he bougbt his bride of her parents, and ſhe fulfil. 
led the coemption by purchaſing with three pieces of 
copper, a juſt introduction to his houſe and houſhold 
deities. * A ſacrifice of fruits was offered by the pon- 
tiffs in the preſence of ten witneſſes ; the contracting 
parties were ſeated on the ſame ſheep-ſkin ; they 
taſted a ſalt cake of far or rice; and this conſecra- 
tion, which denoted the ancient food of Italy, ſerved 
as an emblem of their myſtic union of mind and bo- 
dy. Such, in the words of the elegant hiſtorian of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, were 
the forms which introduced the Roman virgin to the 
bed, and ſubjected her to the dominion of her huſ- 
band; and the juriſdiction of lifę or death, with 
which, in the caſes of drunkenneſs or adultery, he 
had been inveſted by Romulus, was confirmed by 
the tables of the decemvirs. If this authority could 

: only: be exerted | in two inſtances, the power of di- 
| e e vorce 


2 
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vorce was delegated to the huſband without controul; 
and as fatiety or deſire might prevail, he was per- 
mitted to expel the former partner of his houſe and 


bed, and conſole himſelf in the poſſeſſion of a more, 


youthful or more wealthy bride. The form of the 
diffolution of marriage was eaſy and ſimple; and 
this domeſtic lord, by the reſumption of the keys 
with which he had entruſted his wife, and by re- 
ſtoring her dower, delivered himſelf from the nup- 
tial bond. Some praiſe is due to the primitive mo- 
deration of the Romans, who for above five hun- 
dred years, abſtained from the exerciſe of this tempt- 

ing privilege: Spurius Carvilius Ruga was the firſt” 

who availed himſelf of it, and repudiated a fair, a 
good, but barren wife: He: was queſtioned by the” 
cenſors, and hated by * people; but his derte 


ſtood unimpeached i in law. During three ſucceſſive 


centuries of proſperity and corruption, this princi le 
was enlarged to frequent pradtice and abuſe. * 
fon, intereſt, or caprice, ſuggeſted daily motives 


for the diſſolution of marriage; and the moſt tender 


of human connexions was degraded” to a tranſſent 
ſociety of profit or pleaſure.” 

Arth. Even in the carly ſtate of Rome it is pro- 
bable that ber citizens had indulged an idle profu- 
ſion in the celebration of funeral obſequies; and the 
laws of the decemvirs, reſtrained by a wholeſoine ſe - 


' verity theſe expenſive marks of poſthumous gratitude 


AM 


or affection. The dead body was to be covered only _ 


with three habits, bordered with purple; the wood 


which compoſed the funeral pile was ſtill to be ro . 
* 


from the ſaw; and the number of muſicians w 
breathed on the flutethe note of lamentation, was limit- 
ed to ten. Nor could the relations of the deceaſed claim 


the pious office of embalming his memory by their 


of his 
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ſlaves, .or the ſwiftneſs of his horſes, his triumph in 
the public games had been rewarded with the crown 
o roo ore 5 x 
12th. The duties of religious worſhip had been 
firſt delineated by Numa, and were retraced by the 
hand of the decemvirs; not only a ſacred veneration 
was recommended to thoſe deities who immemorially 
had occupied their ſeats on Olympus, but alfo to 
_ thoſe whoſe more recent merits had raiſed them 
to the enjoyment of immortal life. The names 
of Hercules, Bacchus, Aſculapius, Caſtor, Pollux, 
and Romulus, are particularized among the latter; 
and the Romans were exhorted to reverence equally 
with the gods themſelves, the heavenly attributes of 
underſtanding, virtue, piety; and fidelity: Yet ſome 
reſtraint was impoſed. on the creative fancy of the 
multitude; and no perfon was allowed to introduce 
a foreign deity, or multiply the number of the gods, 
without obtaining the ſanction of public authority. _ 
Such were the outlines of the Twelve Tabies of the 
Decemvirs, which near four hundred years after- 
wards challenged the. admiration of Cicero, who ce- 
lebrated the ſimple legal ſtructure as ſurpaſſing in va- 
lue the libraries of Grecian philoſophy: ;- yet with 
whatever reverence. they were at firſt received, and 
long regarded, they were ſoon obſcured by the 
weight and variety of new laws; and three thouſand 
' braſs plates, the acts of the ſenate and the people, 
which were depoſited in the capital, may be confi- 
-dered as no indifferent proofs of the encreafing vices 
of the Romans, and the fertile genius of their legiſ- 
ators, a | | 0 
The year which had been aſſigned as the period of 
the authority of the decemvirs had been conſumed. 
in the compilation of the ten firit tables; and theſe 
magiſtrates, who had taſted of ſovereignty, were un- 
willing to retire to the obſcurity of a private 1 * 
1 e hey 
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They inſinuated, to render the code of laws com- 
plete, it was abſolutely neceſſary to extend their re- 
gulations to funeral ceremonies and religious wor- 
ſhip; the ſenators, who aſpired 'themſelves to the 
_ dignity of decemvirs, readily concurred in ſup- 
porting their pretenſions ; and the people, who ſtill 
regarded with jealouſy and terror the conſular power 
were ready to approve any expedient which delayed 
the revival of that office. - einne, 
As the election of decemvirs drew near, the in- 
trigues of Appius were more diligently purſued, and 
his native Haughtineſs more carefully veiled: beneath 
an affected affability. His conduct had awakened 
the fears of his competitors, and the ſuſpicions of his 
colleagues; but his arts triumphed over the feeble 
oppoſition of the firſt, and eluded the vigilance off 
the laſt. His pride ſtooped to the moſt licentious 
familiarity with the plebeians; and their ſuffrages 
not only preferred him to the firſt rank in the new 
magiſtracy, but joined with him thoſe ſolely, who. 
from their deficiency in ability or birth, were too 
weak or humble to excite. his jealouſy.* Three of 
theſe were choſen from the plebeian order, which hi- 
therto had been excluded from the higher dignities 
of the ſtate; but they were perſons devoted to the 
intereſt of Appius, who: opened the road to their 
election by ſuggeſting that it was but equitable that 
the people ſhould be admitted to ſome ſhare in fram- 
ing thoſe laws by which they were afterwards to be 
overned, . e 5 
Whatever honour the decemvirs might claim from 
inſcribing the twelve tables was ſullied by their ac- 
tions; and the ſenate and the people were equally ob- 
icured and oppreſſed by their legal deſpotiſm. Th 
former were ſilenced by the imperious voice of 
their new maſters; the latter were awed by the ap- 
pearance of one hundred and twenty lictors,” who 
LI 1 attended 
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attended the ſteps of theſe lordly legiſlators, and dif- 
played again the axes mingled with the faſces. The 


power of the decemvirs aught to have expired with 
the year in which they were elected; but they deter- 


mined to perpetuate it without again recurring to 
the approbation of the ſenate, or the voices of the 
people; and for three ſucceſſive years they braved 
the impotent reſentment of the former, and e 
in the hatred of the latter. 

The ſenators had witneſſed the unbluſhing — 
ration of Appius, that the authority of the decem- 
virs had beeti' conferred until the Roman laws were 
completed; and until that labour was fully accom- 
pliſhed they were determined never to relinquiſh it. 
But whatever facility they might have found in pro- 

e their inſtitutions, 
a more arduous taſk claimed their attention in the 


invaſions of the Sabines and the Equi: The firſt had 
ſpread their devaſtations along the courſe of the Ty- 


ber, and had advanced to Eretum, only twelve miles 
from Rome; the laſt had ravayed the lands of the 
Tuſcans, and had occupied on the banks of the Algi- 
dus the fame camp as had been rendered memorable 
by their defeat, and the victory of Quinctius Cincin- 
natus. 

The oppreſlive adminiſtration of the decemvirs had 
driven from Rome the nobleſt and moſt worthy of. 
the patriciatis ; but the former heſitated at aſſuming 
the power of levying forces by their own indepen- 
dent authority; and they recalled the latter, in 
hopes that their exile would have rendered them 
more compliant and ſubſervient. But the grandſon 
of Poplicola had inherited ttic ſame undaunted ſpirit 
and zeal for freedom as had immortalized his ancel- 
tor; he reſiſted the menaces, and reproached with 


manly boldneſs the uſurpation and tyranny of Appius. 
%. Rs The 
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The oppoſition of Valerius was lanctioned by the ve- 
nerable names of the Cincinnati, the Claudii, and 
the Horatii ; and the decemvirs, convinced they could 


not bend the ſtubborn integrity of the ſenate to their 


purpoſes, diſſolved the aſſembly, and commaniied 
the levies of troops by their own authority. 

The expreſſion A Livy on a preceding 08000 
might be applied to the preſent: That contempt 
of the gods ſo prevalent in our age, (ſays the hiſto- 
rian) had not began to appear. Men did not wrelt 
oaths and laws to their private defires, but regulated 


their deſires by oaths and laws.“ The citizens of 


Rome deteſted the decemvirs; but they had inveſt- 


ed them, with the conſular and tribunitian powers; 


and they conſented to obey the magiſtrates they hated; 
ſeparate armies were raiſed, and intruſted to eight 
of the decemvirs; while Appius and Spurius Op- 
pius of plebeian extraction, remained at Rome to 
ſecure the fidelity ofthe capital. 

The conduct of the decemvirs in the field expoſed 
them to the deriſion of their followers, and contempt- 
of their adverſaries; the ſoldiers dreaded to increaſe” 
the reputation or influence of leaders who had de- 
ſerved and poſſeſſed their hatred, and whom they 


followed with avowed reluctance. An unſucceſsful 


{kirmiſh with the Sabines was attended by an haſty 


and diſhonourable retreat; and on the banks of the 
Algidus the indignant Romans abandoned their camp 
and baggage to the Zqui; and found a ſuſficient 
compenſation for their own loſs in the Ne aſe. 


diſappointment of their generals. 

| Yet one atchievement reſcues from ablivien; ad: 
_ crowns with infamy, the martial enterpriſes of the 
decemvirs; and the chiefs who dared not aſpire to 
triumph by arms over the foreign enemies of their 


country, were content tovanquiſh' by fraud a vir- 
tuous 


* 
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tuous and aged fellow-citizen: . Sicimus Dentatus 


might well deſerve the appeliation of veteran by a 


_ ſervice of forty years; He had been preſent in an 


hundred and twenty engagements; had received 
_ forty-five honourable wounds; had obtained fourteen 
civick crowns for having ſaved the lives of as many 
eitizens in battle; three mural crowns for having 
firſt mounted the breach in towns taken by aſſault; 
one obſidional crown for having relieved a city be. 
fieged ; eight crowns for various other exploits; 
eighty three golden collars, ſixty golden bracelets, 
_ eighteen lances, and twenty-five ſets of furniture for 
horſes, nine of which he had won from adverſaries 
vanquiſhed i in ſingle combat. 

A youth devoted to military toils, but too fre- 
quently was attended by an age of indigence; and 
Sicinius Dentatus when he expoſed his fcars to the 
people, might juſtly accuſe that partiality which had 
excluded him from any ſhare in the lands which his 
valour had conquered. The indignation which his 


| Injuries kindled, contributed to extort from the pa- 


tricians the Terentian law; and the veteran himſelf, 
who had been choſen a tribune of the people, re- 
- vived his laurels by freſh exploits rn the enemies 
of Rome. 

When the eſtabliſhment of the Avi ſwal- 
lowed up the tribunitian powers, it is probable that 
Sieinius regarded with: jealouſy an authority which 
had extinguithed his own ; and the diſgraceful man- 
ner in which the new magiſtrates had conducted the 


wars againſt the Sabines and the ZEqui, afforded a 


popular and grateful theme to his diſcontent. 
However Appius might wiſh, he dreaded to re- 

move this formidable obſerver by force. In execut- 

ing the dark project he had conceived, he affected 


to — with to the remonſtrances of Sicinius; 
| 200. 
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he ſeemed convinced by his arguments; ; and he dif- 
patched him to the camp of the decemvirs with the 
ſacred character of legate, to aſſiſt thoſe officers 
his counſels and experience. But he had privately 
inſtructed his colleagues to receive the unſuſpecting 
veteran with reſpect; to treat him with diſtinction; 
and, in the hour of r to enfute his de- 
ſtruction. | 15 
No mandate could be more reli giouffy obſerved 
by the treacherous decemvirs than 818 of Appius. 
Sicinius was flattered by their apparent deference to 
his opinion; and at their deſire he marched forth 
with a ſelect band to mark a fpot for a more commo- 


dious camp. But the guard that had been aſſigned 


him were corrupted by the gold of the decemvirs ; 
in a narrow paſs they perfidioufly attacked their ſead- 
er. With his back againſt a rock, the undaunted 
veteran ſtood at bay againſt the hunters of his life; 
ſeveral fell beneath his weighty ſtrokes ; the ſurvi- 
vors, who dreaded to encounter his deſperate valour, 
climbed up the rock and thence oppreſſed him with 
ſtones. They then returned to the camp, and re- 
ported that they had been attacked by an ambuſſi of 
the enemy; and that Sicinius, with part of their com- 
panions, had been flam in the action. But the ſuſ- 
picions of the ſoldiers who had been appointed 'to 
bring off the dead bodies, were awakened by ob- 
ſerving that only Romans had periſhed in the en- 
gagement; and that they had all fallen with their 
faces towards Sicinius. They imparted their re- 
marks to their comrades; ; and the reſentment of the 
army already menaced the ſafety of the decemvirs, 
when intelligence of a new and more affecting in- 
ſtance of oppreſſion from Rome, inflamed the riſing 1 
murmurs of the troops into open and furious revolt. 

The luſt of Sextus Tarquin bad proved fatal to his 
family, and aboliſhed regal government in 5 

| * 
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and the authority of the decemvirs was finally ſub- 


verted by the licentious deſires of Appius. The 


beauty of Vir Fake a Roman maiden, had inflamed 
the boſom of the amorous magiitrate ; but the hand 
and heart of the fair one were engaged to lcilius, 
who had enjoyed the dignity of tribune, and whole 
claims were ſanctioned by the r of her fa - 
ther Virginius. 
Ihe paſſion of Appius increaſed with the difficul- 
ties that oppoſed it: His own laws ſtrictly prohibited 
the mar riage of patricians with thoſe of plebeian ex- 
traction; and it is probable the pride of the decem- 
vir would have revolted at the idea of raiſing to his 
bed the daughter of Virginius. His fertile genius 


ſuggeſted a plan of gratifying bis lawleſs appetites, 
by means leſs repugnant to his haughty diſpoſition. 


Ihe mother of Virginia was no more; and Claudius, 


a. dependant , of Appius, was inſtruQed to claim the 
virgin as the daughter of one of his {laves, and con- 
ſequently as his property. Before the tribunal of 
the decemvir, Claudius urged his pretenſions, and 
diſcloſed the well-concerted narrative: Ihe mother 
of Virginia, one of his ſlaves, had ſold the infant 
clandeſtinely to the wife of Virginius, who wiſhed 
to avoid her huſband's reproach of barrenneſs, and 
educated the child as her own. A female ſlave 
whom he had ſuborned was need as the evidence 
of the tranſaction; and the decemvir, who had liſ- 
tened with well- diffembled impartiality to the artful 
tale, affected to corroborate it from his private Know- 
ledge, and pronounced Virginia the ſlave of Claudius. 

The awful ſilence which the ſurrounding multitude 
had preſerved while they awaited the deciſion of Ap- 
pius gave way to mingled menaces and lamentations; 


but the decemvjr was N regurgtels of the ſup- 
| | plications 
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plications of Virginius, che rage of [cilivs, and the 
cries of the indignant crowd; his imperious voice 
proclaimed, “ Go, li&or, and make room for a 
* maſter to lead away his flave ;“ when Virginius, 
aſſuming the air of ſubmiſſion, entreated the tran- 
ſient ſatisfaction of once more embracing Virginia. 
A Roman was early taught to dread death leſs 
than infamy; and the native ſpirit of Virginius 
prompted him to preſerve the chaſtity of his daughter 
at the expence of her life. While he folded her in 
his arms, and dried her tears with his kiſſes, he ſud- 
denly ſeized a knife, and exclaiming, “ This is the 
only way to fave your honour and your liberty,” 
plunged it in her heart. Then turning towards the 
tribunal, as he diſplayed the reeking blade, with a 
threatning voice, he added, «By this bloood I de- 
vote thy head, O Appius, to the infernal gods.“ 
The ſpectators, who had been loſt in mournful 
aſtoniſhment, opened to his frantic ſteps, and op- 
poſed the guards of Appius, who at the command 
of the furious decemvir, prepared to purſue Virgi- 
nius. The ſpeed of the. diſtracted father was aug. 
mented by the hopes of Revenge; in a few hours he 
reached the camp near Fidenæ; and ſtill holding the 
knife in his band, revealed to his fellow ſoldiers the 
tragic tale, the. luſt and injuſtice of Appius, and his 
own bloody deed. The legions participated his re- 
ſentment, and ſoothed his grief by ſolemn aſſurances 
of vengeance ; the melancholy cataſtrophe had ſpread 
to the camp at Tuſculum, which ſtill indignantly la- 
mented the lofs of Sicinius; both armies were united 
by the common bonds of revenge; and deſpiſing the 
vain threats of the decemvirs, their combined forces 
marched to Rome, and occupied the commanding 
| ſituation of Mount Aventine. 
*= en 
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The revolt of the camp was "hackeedsd by that of | 
the capital. Icilius and Numitorius, the lover and 
uncle of Virginia, had diſplayed the body of the life- 
E leſs virgin, and urged their fellow-citizens to burſt 
from the yoke of their licentious tyrants. They 
were fortified by the illuſtrious names and yenerable 
characters of Valerius and Horatius, who exhorted 
the ſenate to ſeize the favourable moment of regain- 
ing their wonted influence and freedom. A feeble 
reſiſtance that was made by Appius ſerved only to Cx» 
poſe his weakneſs and augment his danger: He eſ- 
* caped with difficulty from the immediate fury of 
F the multitude ; and the temple of Vulcan afforded E 

ſacred aſylum to the unworthy ſuppliant. 

The liberty of Rome twice oppreſſed by tyran nts, 
vas twice reſcued from inthrallment by female 92 
tity. To the dagger of Lucretia the Romans owed 
the abolition of monarchy ; and the death which 
ſnatched Virginia from the luſt of Appius, extin- 
guiſhed the power of the decemvirs. The ſenate 
had been convened to reſtore tranquillity to the diſ- 
tracted city; and though a few voices faiatly inti- 
mated the dangerous conſequences of ſanctioning 
ſedition, the majority determined to enter into a 
negociation with the troops; who had removed 
their ſtandards from Mount Aventine to the Sacred 
Hill, and had ſelected twenty military tribunes, to 
whoſe authority they bad ſworn obedience. 

Jo treat with theſe, the ſenate deputed Valerius 
and Horatius, whoſe popular virtues rendered them 
peculiarly acceptable to the army: The reſtoration 
af the conſular and tribunitian powers, and the de- 
poſition of the decemvirs, formed the baſis of mutual 
concord; and a negociation where one party was as 
ready to grant as the other could be to demand, af- 
forded no * for delay. The ſenate ratified with 

1 __ pleaſure 
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pleaſure the welcome terms; the ſoldiers willingly 
ſubmitted to their ancient form of government; 
and by their return, reſtored to the republic its priſ- 
tine harmony and vigour. ' ' Lp 
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Chapter the Seventh. 


— 


n of the 8 of the Aqui, 
the Volſci, and the Sabines.—Injuſtice of Rome.— 
Diſſenſions between the Patricians and Plebeians.— 

The former permitted to marry with the latter.— 
Military Tribunes.—In/titution of Cenſors.—A mbi- 
tion of Spurius Mglius.—Cincinnotus is created Dic- 
flator.— Malius is killed by Servilius Abala. Mars 
with the Fidenates and Feicntes Second Opime Spoils. 
— Rome afflifted with Pęftilence and Famine.—Re- 
volt of Hidenæ. — Defeat of the Aqui. Mutiny of 
the Army, and Death of Poſthumius.—The Plebeians 
are aſſociated in the Queſftorſhip War with the 
Veienies.— Pay aſſigned to the Roman Soldiers.— 
Siege of the Veii.—lt is taken by Camillus, — His Tri- 
_ — Diſcontent of the People at the Reſtitution 
of the Spoil —War with the Faliſci.—Generof: ity of 
Camila. A proſecuted by the Tribunes, and retires 
from Rome.—Invaſion of the Gauls.—They befrege 
Clufrum.—Embaſſy of the Romans. Conduct of the 
Ambaſſadors. —T he Gauls march to Rome. — Victory 
over the Romans.—Maſſacre of the Inhabitants, and 
Deęſtruction of Rome. — Siege of the Capitol. Conduct 
of Camillus.— Bravery of Marcus Manlius.—T he 
Capitol is relieved, and the Gault twice defeated by 

Camillus. 


N the reluctant abdication of their 
authority the decemvirs beheld their 
certain deſtruction: The ſuffrages of the Roman 
people had conferred the honours of the conſulfhip 
* 
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on Valerius and Mamas": j and the names of Virgi- 
nius and Icilius were inſeribed amongſt thoſe of the 
tribunes. The patriotic juſtice of the former im- 
peached the tyrants of their country; and the private 
reſentment of the latter purſued the brutal lover of 
Virginia. Appius, and Spurius Oppius, who ſhared 
with him the public hatred, were thrown into pri- 
ſon ; and it is doubtful whether they periſhed by 
their own hands, or were privately executed by the 
orders of the tribunes. The other eight decemvirs 
withdrew from the puniſhment of their guilt, and 
found their ſafety in flight; but their eſtates were 
confiſcated to the public uſe; and Claudius, who 
had conſented to miniſter to the lawleſs defires of 
Appius, might applaud the moderation of his coun- 
try, which pronounced the N ſentence of 
perpetual baniſhment. 

. The foreign enemies of Rome. who had 

LE embraced the moment of her diſſenſions to 
invade her territories, were chaſtiſed by her valour 
and unanimity. Two conſular armies were led by 
Valerius and Horatius, and the courage and conduct 
of both enſured ſucceſs : The firſt defeated with 
cruel ſlaughter the Aqui and the Volſci; and the 
laſt cruſhed the rival forces of the Sabines. Yet on 
their return, the ſenate, jealous of their increaſin 
popularity, refuſed to their ſervices the due honours 
of a triumph; and it was only by an appeal to the 
people that they were rr bh to the faireſt reward 
of victory. 

In the conſulate of: Quinctius Capitolinas, and 
Agrippa Furius, the patricians and plebeians in- 
dulged their ancient animoſities ; and the Equi and 
Volſci again renewed their incurſions, ' and pene- 
trated to the-very gates of Rome. The reproaches 
of Quinctius, who had thrice before enjoyed the 


conſular dignity, arouſed his countrymen from their 
You. L J. | ſullen 
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ſullen inactivity; 3 | general ardour ſpread through 
all ranks and deſcriptions; and the aged ſenator and 
youthful plebeian yielded to the tranſient enthuſiaſm, 
and vied in honourable emulation. An army levied. 
by patriotiſm, and guided by experience, was 
perior to reſiſtance; the obſtinate valour of the 
Aqui and Volſci ſerved only to augment their loſs ; 


— the revenge or avarice of the victors was ſatiatce 
in the flaughcer of the field, and the rich polls of the 


cam 
The fame that Rome had circa by arms ſhe 
ſulled by injuſtice: The inhabitants of Ardea and 
Arxicia had referred their rival pretenſions to a con- 
ſiderable tract of land to the deciſion of the Roman 
people; but an aged plebeian heſitated not to aſſert, 
that the object of diſpute had formed part of the ter- 
titory of Corioli, and was, by the conquelt of that 
city, conſequently transferred to that of Rome. The 
moſt reſpectable members of the ſenate in vain en- 
deavoured to diſſuade the people from a meaſure 
which would indelibly ſtain their reputation for pro- 
bity; the thirſt of aequiſition began already to pre- 
- vail above the regard of juſtice ; the lands were voted 
by the multitude to belong to Rome; and by the 
lawleſs determination, the republic that had hitherto 
excited the fears, was now purſued by the deteſtation 
of the ſurrounding nations. 
The fickle plebeians had ſcarce aboliſhed the power 
of the decemvirs, and reſtored the conſular and tri- 
bunitian dignities, than their turbulent murmurs 
| proclaimed : again their diſcontent. To ſooth them, 
the ſenate had repealed the law which prohibited the 
inter- marriage ot patricians with plebeians, and had 
inſtituted a new form of government; that authority 
which had been veſted in the conſuls was transferred 
to ſix military tribunes; theſe were choſen. by the 


A 3 and tough: the members of that claſs 
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were - permittec to aſpire to the new magiſtracy, yet 
the ipconfiſtency of the multitude preferred ſix patri- 
-iafis to the candidates that had offered from their 
own order. The ſame levity that had' demanded 
and created theſe tranſient officers, ſoon again abo- 
liſhed them; and in leſs than fix months, we find the 
conſular dignity reſtored with the apprUbatiot and at 
the with of the people. 

The office of military tribune was ſcarce extin- 
guiſhed before that of cen/or was conceived and eſta- 
bliſhed; and eminently contributed, as long as it 
ſubſiſted 3 in its priſtine integrity, to advance and ſup- 
port the proſperity and grandeur of Rome. The 
cenſors were originally two in number, and were to 
be choſen every five years; their duties correſponded 
with their name; to them was entruſted the cenſus, 
or ſurvey of the Roman people; they diſtinguiſhed 
into regular claſſes the various multitude of citizens, 
and accurately reviewed the military ſtrength, the 
wealth, the virtue, and the reſources of : Rode. 
Even the manners of the ſenatorial and equeſtrian 
orders were ſubject to their equal ſway ; and the 

members of both might be degraded without appeal 
by the tremendous ſentence of theſe. ſtate inqui- 
ſitors. 

As the republic advanced in power, he daily diſ- 
covered the ſeeds of thoſe vices which were deſtined. 
to accelerate and confirm her ruin. The negligence 
of the ſenate, or the indolence of the people, had 
expoſed Rome to the ravages of famine ; and Spurius 
Maelius, by the laviſh diſtribution of corn, allured to 
his fide all thoſe who preferred a life of dependence” 
to one of labour. He had already collected large 
quantities of arms, and openly aſpired to ſeize the 
reins of government ; when the fears of the ſenate 
called once more to the dictatorſnip QuinQtius' in- 
cinnatus. Eighty winters had not chilled the 8 
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of that venerable patriot; he ſummoned Mælius to 
appear before his tribunal, who, confident in the 
favour of the multitude, tad ihe ſermons with 
ſcorn. Cincinnatus next difpatched Servilius Ahala, 
his maſter of horfe, with orders to compel the ſub. 
miſſion of Mælius. But the people reſcued their pa. 
tron from the hands of the liQor; and their gratitude 
might have involved Rome in the miſeries of a civil 
war, had not Ahala inſtantly purſued the culprit, 
and ſtabbed him in the midſt of the crowd: Then 
preſenting himſelf with his bloody ſword before the 
diftator; * Mxzlius,”” ſaid he, © refuſed to obey 
your ſummons, and endeavoured to raiſe a re- 
„ bellion; he has by this hand received his due 
« puniſhment.” * *Twas greatly done,” exclaimed 
Cincinnatus, you have ſaved the liberty of the 
common wealth.”? 

The diſcontent of the muldtade at the fate of 
1 is however diſcernible in the reſtoration of 
military tribunes. The year of their adminiſtration 
is marked by the revolt of hone ee which implored 
and obtained the protection 'Tolumnius, who, 
with the title of king, ruled over che Veientes. To 
encounter her foreign enemies, Rome recurred to 
her ancient government; and the election of conſuls 
vas ſucceeded by the nomination of a dictator. Ma- 
marcus milius, with that dignity, marched againſt 
the Fidenates and Veientes, who had been reinforced 
by the Faliſci: The confederates were broken by 
the wonted fortune of Rome; and Tolumnius, who 
fell by the hand of Cornelius Coſſus, a legionary tri. 
bune, enabled that officer to conſecrate the ſecond 
opime ſpoils to the Jupiter of the capitol. 

The hopes of the Veientes were not extinguiſhed 
with the life of their leader; nor was it till Fidenz 
had been compelled again to ſubmit to the ſovereign- 
ty of — that they condeſcended to fue for 

peace. 
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peace. The enſuing year beheld the defeat of the 
qui on the banks of the Algidus; yet the triumph 
of the victors was clouded by domeſtic calamity, and 
the Romans groaned beneath the double ſcourges of 
peſtilence and famine. But even the deadly ravages 
of theſe could not ſuſpend the enmity of the patri- 
cians and plebeians ; the office of military tribune 
had again been tranſiently revived, and capriciouſly 
abandoned; more praiſe is due to that regulation 
which fixed the election of cenſors. at eighteen 
months, ipſtead of five years ; but the dangerous 
precedent which allowed to the people the right of 
declaring war or peace, may be conſidered as the 
molt fatal wound inflifted on the dignity of the ſe- 
nate. 

The diſtreſs of Roald bad again excited the inha- 
bitants of Fidenæ to ſhake off the yoke; and the 
Veientes again extended to them their protection, 


and armed in their defence; but the latter were 


routed near Fidenz ; and the victors preſſing cloſe 
upon the vanquiſhed, entered the city with the fugi- 
tives. The valour of the conquerors was rewarded 
by the ſpoils of the conquered, and the laurels of 
Mamarcus Emilius were renewed by this ſecond 
victory. 

Tbe civil diſſenſions of the republic were perpetu- 
ated by the intrigues of the tribunes and the revival 
of the Agrarian law, and her valour was exerciſed 
in repeated ſtruggles with the Volſci and the Equi; 
with the former, Sempronius Atratinus maintained 


a doubtful conflict; but the latter enjoyed a tranſient 


triumph over a Roman army. The diſgrace of Rome 
was ſoon effaced in the blood of her enemies; and 
under the dictatorſhip of Servilius Ahala, the waters 
of the Algidus were again ſwelled 25 the ſlaughtered 
Ps ol the Aqui. | 
The 
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The forces of the qui had been broken, but 
their hoſtile ſpirit yet remained unſubdued ; their 
perſeverance had been attended by the recapture of 
Bola, a ſmall town which had yielded to the Romans. 
To. recover it, Publius Poſthumius, one of the mili- 
tary tribunes, marched at the head of a Roman ar- 
my, and animated his ſoldiers by the promiſed ſpoils 
of Bola, The walls yielded to their rapacious fury; 
yet the hatred of the patrician to his plebeian fol. 
lowers induced him to violate his engagement, and, 
regardleſs of their murmurs, to depoſit the plunder 
as the property of the public in the hands of the 
quæſtors. 

While the ſoldiers of Pollbomius loudly accuſed 
his violated faith, their diſcontents were inflamed in- 
to fury by his inconſiderate expreſſions. Sextius, 
one of the tribunes of the people, had propoſed a 
decree for dividing the territory of Bola among the 
army that had conquered it; and the haſty declara- 
tion of Poſthumius, that menaced his troops with the 
utmoſt ſeverity if the meaſure was adopted, was di- 
ligently tranſmitted to the camp. An immediate ſe- 
dition was for a moment appeaſed by the preſence of 
the general; but the ſignal chaſtiſement of the leaders 
of the mutiny, who were commanded to be thrown 
into the river, and preſſed to death with ſtones, 
awakened the fatal rage of their companions. In 
vain did Poſthumius, adorned with the enſigns of 
authority, endeavour to repreſs the revolt; the ſol- 
diers forgot the ſanctity of their oaths in their hatred 
of their commander; and his fate is recorded as the 
firſt inſtance of a Roman general falling a facrifice to 
the reſentment of his troops. 

The murder of Poſthumius was atoned by the 
execution of the moſt guilty of the murderers ; and 
to attain this act of juſtice, the influence of the ſe- 
nate was exerted to reſtore the conſular as _— 
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ſtead of that of military tribunes. But the diſcon- 
' tents of the commons invited again the attacks of the 


Volſci and Zqui; and the conſul Valerius, who ſig- 


nalized himſelf by the defeat of the latter, imitatec 
the conduct of Poſthumius, and lodged the ſpoils of F 


victory in the hands of the quæſtors. 


The office of quzſtor had hitherto been confines | 
to the patrician order; but as the public wealth in- 


creaſed, the jealouſy of the plebeians was augment- 
ed; and the election of three of the latter to the 


quzſtorſhip opened to the ambition of the commons 
the road to the authority of military tribune, of con- 


ſul, and to the ſacred honours of triumph. 


The arrogance of the Veientes had been diſplayed 
in a public inſult to the ambaſſadors of Rome, and 


the haughty republic prepared to aſſert by arms that 
ſatisfaction which ſhe had vainly ſought by negocia- 
tion. But the commons liſtened with cold indiffer- 


ence to the reproaches of the ſenate ; and refuſed; in 
ſearch of barren laurels, to deſert the cultivation of 


Their farms, and to expoſe by their abſence their fa- 
milies to diſtreſs. 


The uſe of arms had been aſſigned by the diviſion 


of the centuries to thoſe ranks of citizens who were 
intereſted in the defence of the common- wealth; and 
the pooreſt ſoldier, according to Dionyſius Halicar- 
nenſis, muſt have been poſſeſſed of a qualification 
_ exceeding in value forty pounds- ſterling, The ho- 


nourable deſire of fame and the love of their country 


were the ſole motives which prompted the Romans 
to military toils; but as the ſpirit of patriotiſm de- 
clined, and the diſtance of the ſcene of action was 
extended, it became neceſſary to rouſe the enter- 
priſing valour of the eitizen by allurements of a dif- 
ferent nature. The capital of the Veientes was fitu- 


ated above twenty miles from Rome, and the charac- 
ter and reſources of the ——— promiſed a long 
| and 
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and vigorous reſiſtance. The ſenate determined to 


prevent the clamours of the people by the inſtitution 
of a regular pay: What this amounted to at firſt we 
find no where recorded; but in the time of Polybius, 
the period of the ſecond Punic war, each foot ſol- 
dier was allowed about two oboli, 7 of Ohe above 
two-pence-balf-penny of the money of Great Bri- 
tain. | 
Whatever obſcurity may involve the original pay 
of the Roman ſoldiers, the manner in which it was 
levied has been clearly preſerved; and the minds of 
the plebeians were again conciliated by the difinte- 


reſtedneſs of the ſenate, who, to defray the expenſes 


of war, impoſed a general tribute, which was aſſeſſed 
according to an equitable proportion on the property 
of the citizens. 

The Veientes, vanquiſhed in the field, retired with- 


in the walls of their capital, and for ten ſucceſſive 


years the ſiege of the city was protracted leſs by the 
ſtrength of the place than by the unſkilfulneſs of the 
beſiegers. The hardſhips of ten winter campaigns 
had nearly exhauſted the patience of the Romans, 
and they already. began to revolve the diſgraceful pro- 
poſal of abandoning the enterpriſe, when their hopes 


were reſtored, and their ardour revived by the nomi- 


nation of Marcus Furius Camillus to the dignity and 


authority of dictator. 


The courage and conduct of the new magiſtrate 
were immediately diſplayed in the defeat of the Fa- 
liſci and Capenates, who had collected their forces 


for the relief of Veii; and his ſkill and experience 
in war were atteſted by the arts with which he aſ- 


failed the beſieged. While the Veientes boldly de- 

fended their turrets againſt the darts and machines 

of the Romans, the ſilent labours of the ſoldiers of 

Camillus had been directed to vadermine: the walls, 
| -., \-.. and 
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and to open A ſubterraneous paſſage into the heart of 
the cit 

No "HE had the arcane of the work aſſured 
the dictator of ſuccefs than he diſpatched an envoy 
to the ſenate, to learn their deciſion reſpecting the 
ſpoils of Veii; and no: withſtanding the oppoſition 
| 4 Appius Claudius, the grandſon of the decemvir, 
who ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed the motion, as inconſiſtent. 
with equiry or policy, the ſenate proclaimed, that 
the citizens who were deſirous of ſharing in the 
plunder of Veii, might repair to the camp of the 
dictator, 

Ihe army of Camillus was ſwelled to an hoſt — 
the indigent and rapacious multitude; and while the 
Veientes reſiſted the open attacks of the diſorderly 
allailants, they were aſtoniſhed by the aſſault of a 
band of armed veterans, who ſuddenly iſſued from 
the ſubterrancous paſſage, embraced the moment of 
| conſternation to preis toward the walls, and opened 
the gates to their impatient countrymen. 


'Fhe wealth of the proſtrate city was relinquiſned 
to the diligence of the victors ; the citizens who had 


eſcaped the ſword were expoſed to ſlavery ; and the 


goddeſs Juno was prevailed on by the conquerors, 


to aſſent to their wiſhes, and to follaw their more 
auſpicious fortunes to Rome. Her campliance was 
rewarded by the zeal of Camillus with a itately tem- 
ple; and Veii, the moſt opulent city of Tuſcany, 
Was, after a ſiege of ten years, deſpoiled of her 


riches, her inhabitants, and her gods, by the holy 


avarice of the 'Romans. 

The important conqueſt of the ancient and for- 
midable rival of Rome was rewarded by the honours 
of triumph. Since the foundation of the city, no 
general had more nobly merited this recompenſe of 
victory, and none had celebrated it with equal pride 
and magnificence. The long train of captives, and 
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the ſplendid diſplay of braſs and filver, might gratify 
the vanity or rapacity of the Romans: But their 
murmurs reproached the fond preſumption of the 
dictator, whoſe triumphal car was drawn by. four 


milk white ſteeds, a diſtinction hitherto confined to 


the gods; and whoſe cheeks were tinged with ver- 
million, a colour which had been religiouſly appro- 
priated to the images of the heavenly deities. | 
A more ſubſtantial cauſe of diſcontent aroſe in the 
ſubſequent conduct of Camillus. Before the aſſault 
of Veii, he had vowed to conſecrate the tenth part 
of the rich ſpoil to Apollo; but in the tumultuary 
exultation of victory, the folemn obligation had been 
neglected or forgotten ; and it was not till his return 
to Rome that the memory of Camillus was oppreſſed 
by his pious ſcruples. He communicated his doubts 
to the pontiffs; theſe urged the ſtrict performance 
of his vow ; by a decree of the ſenate the people 
were commanded to refund a tenth of their ſpoil ; 
and by the ungrateful reſtitution, Camillus might 
| appeaſe the wrath of the god, but he enſured the 
more eee reſentment of his fellow-citi- 
zens. 
A A ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Faliſci ſerved 
to augment the fame, but could not diminiſh the 
enmity of the plebeians to Camillus. The Roman 
general had inveſted Falerii, the capital of the Faliſci, 
and awaited the flow but certain effects of famine, 
when the people who had reſiſted his arms were van- 
quiſhed by his juſtice and generoſity. The principal 
inhabitants of Falerii had committed the inſtruction 
of their children to a maſter who ſullied by his actions 
the maxims of Grecian philoſophy which he incul- 
cated. He dreaded to be involved in the fate of a 
captive city; and he determined to purchaſe his own 


freedom and ſafety by an action of the baſeſt treach- 


ery. He allured his youthful pupils to a diſtance 
| from 
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from the walls, and led them to the camp of Camil- 
lus; he delivered them to the Roman general as the 
moſt certain means of compelling the beſieged to an 
inſtant ſubmiſſion. But the virtue of Camillus ab- 
horred the traitor, and rejected his treaſon. The 
* Romans,” exclaimed he, © in the chaſtiſement of 
ce their enemies, are only accuſtomed to depend on 
cc their valour and their arms.” He reſtored the 
children to their parents, and reſigned the perfidious 
maſter to the juſt indignation of the Faliſci. Ihe 
gratitude of the latter triumphed over the pride of 
patriotiſm, and the independence of their country ; 
they opened their gates to Camillus, whoſe mode- 
ration was content with impoſing a fine to ſatisfy the 
demands of his army, and who extended to the wn 
rit the protection and alliance of Rome, 
That tribute of applauſe which foreign nations 
paid to the virtues of Camillus was withheld from him 
by his fellow. citizens; and the conqueror of Falerii, 
on his return to Rome, beheld himſelf expoſed to a 
vexatious proſecution of the tribunes. Theſe factious 
miniſters of popular turbulence and levity loudly ac- 
cuſed him of having concealed part of the plunder of 
Veii ; a day was appointed to appear and anſwer be- 
fore the people ; but Camillus might well doubt the 
impartiality of his tumultuous judges ; and weary of 
the ingratitude of Rome, after a ſhort embrace to his 
wife and children, he prepared to avoid the ignominy 
of a public trial by voluntary baniſhment. The ex- 
ample of Coriolanus was ſtill recent; but the ſuperior 
magnanimity of Camillus diſdained to aſſociate with 
the enemies of his country, or to ſeek conſolation 
for his private wrongs in the public calamity; yet, 
as he retired unattended and indignant from his na- 
tive walls, one expreſſion of reſentment eſcaped the 
inſured hero; 5 and the avenging gods might ten 
en 
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liſten to his prayer: That Rome might ſoon 
„ have cauſe to repent her baſe ingratitude.” 

Beyond the lofty mountains of the Alps and Apen- 
nines, the various provinces which compoſe modern 
France were confounded by the Italians in the gene- 
ral appellation of Gaul; nor did the ancient inha- 
bitanth of thoſe countries differ more in name than 
in manners from the preſent. Bold, hardy, and ra- 
pacious, the dangers of war were relieved by the ex- 
erciſes of the chaſe ; they diſdained all laws but thoſe 
of the ſword ; and ſought by martial rapine, thoſe 
advantages which they — bave derived from pa- 
tient induſtry. Modern France may juſtly boaſt of 
producing the moſt exquiſite wines of Europe; yet 
the grape of Italy allured the Gauls to climb the ar- 
duous heights of the Alps; and their expectations 
were inflamed, and their ſteps guided, by the ovens 
reſentment of a citizen of Cluſium. 

Wherever they paſſed, the natives gad with 
dread and aſtoniſtiment on their lofty ſtature, long 
hair, and fierce aſpect; the terror of their name 
flew before them; and the moſt fertile regions of 
Italy were blaſted by their preſence, In fix years of 
victory and rapine, their tumultuous march had been 
ſlowly directed from the Alps to the walls of Clu- 
ſium; and on the year of the baniſhment of Camil- 
lus, the labours of their conductor were rewarded, 
and his unwearied enmity was gratified, by the fiege 
of that city. 

The inhabitants. of . had invoked the pro- 
tection of the Romans againſt theſe new and for- 
midable invaders; and in the deciſion of the ſenate 
we with to diſcern their gratitude towards the de- 
ſcendants of a people who, under Porſena, had with- 
drawn from the tottering walls of Rome. But the 
republic had long been accuſtomed only to purſue 
her own #ggrandiſement the conqueſts of the 

FA Gauls 
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Gauls wounded her pride, and alarmed her ſafety 5 


and to policy alone is to be aſcribed her deter- 


mination to oppoſe the progreſs of theſe hoſtile ſtran- 
ers. | 
. Three brothers of the family of the Fabii were 
commiſſioned by the ſenate to admoniſh the Gauls, 
in the name of the ſenate and people of Rome, to 
forbear hoſtilities againſt the Cluſians, from whom 
they had received no injury. But Brennus, the 
martial leader of the barbarians, treated with con- 
tempt the imperious mandate; he heard with indig- 


nation a people whoſe name was ſcarce known to 


him, attempt to preſcribe limits to his arms; and he 
vindicated with the rude eloquence of a lawleſs free- 
booter the right of the ſtrong ro oppreſs and enflave 
the weak. The Cluſians, ſaid he, © have lands 


„ which they refuſe to our neceflities, although 


© unable to cultivate them themſelves; and the moſt 


* ancient of all laws ordain, chat the weak ſhould 
„ yield to the ſtrong, and the brave be lords of the 
earth.“ 

The impatient ſpirits of the Fabii were irritated by 
the fearleſs language of the haughty barbarian : 
They retired within the walls of Clufium, and for- 
getting the ſacred character of ambaſſadors, ſallied 
forth at the head of the inhabitants. A leader of 
the Gauls, diſtinguiſhed by his ad ſize, was 
tranſpierced by the lance of Quintus Fabius: But 
amidſt the tumult of the battle, the wanton hoſtility 
of the Roman did not eſcape the obſervation of 
Brennus ; he reſented the daring outrage ; and in- 


ſtantly giving to his followers the ſignal of retreat, 
he relinquiſhed the walls of Cluſium, and preſſed 


forwards to a more arduous but more temptin 
ha the ſplendid temples and accumulated riches 

Rome. 4 
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Yet the barbarian, in the purſuit of vengeance, 
ſeems not to have been totally negligent of the laws 
of nations; and a herald who preceded his march, 
proclaimed to. the Romans the nature of the injury, 

and the reparation that was required. 

The graver members of the ſenate, and the mi— 
niſters of religion, condemned the temerity of the 
Fabii, and acknowledged the juſtice of the complaint 

of Brennus. But the Fabian family were endeared 
to the multitude by the recollection of their former 
exploits ; and they refuſed to reſign to the mercy of 
a barbarian the deſcendants of thoſe who had de- 
| voted. themſelves to death to protect the glory of the 
republic. Even the intemperate valour of the am- 
baſſadors was praiſed inſtead of cenſured; and in 
the choice of ſix military tribunes, to whom the 
forces of the ſtate were entruſted on this emergen- 
l: cy, the ſuffrages of the people were firſt conferred 
Wl. on the three Fabii who had returned from Cluſium 
to Rome. 
No ſooner was Brennus informed of the determi- 
nation of the Roman people, than he advanced with 
that rapidity which the thirſt of vengeance and of 
plunder naturally inſpires. On the banks of the Al- 
lia, a narrow river which ſeparated the territories of 
the Romans from thoſe of the Sabines, he bebheld 
the hoſtile camp of the republic, and the eagles, the 
ſacred enſigns of her glory. The Gauls confided in 
their more robuſt limbs and ſuperior numbers, the 
Romans in their military ſkill and ſeverer diſcipline ; 
but the latter, in the fatal conflict, ill maintained 
their former reputation of conduct and courage: 
Their centre was pierced by the tumultuous fury of 
the barbarian horſe; their wings, naked and expoſed, 
ſought their ſafety in flight: Oppreſſed by the 
weight of the enemy and their ee 25h numbers 


2 Plybged themſelves into, and periſhed in the _ 
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of the Tiber ; and the fugitives who reached Rome, 
never reſpired. from their terrors till they gained the 
ſhelter of the capitol. Py vo 

Their diſtracted appearance revealed to the Ro- 
mans the extent of their calamity, and the danger 
which impended over them. Rome had been accuſ- 
tomed rather to truſt to the valour of her citizens 
than to the ſtrength of her walls; and in a tumul- 
tuous and mournful afſembly the ſenate determined 
to abandon the city, and to confine their hopes to 
the defence of the capitol. To that ſacred fortreſs 
were conveyed whatever arms or proviſions the ſhort 
interval would allow, or the city could ſupply ; thi- 
ther the braveſt and moſt: vigorous of the Roman 
youth repaired, to bury themſelves beneath the ruins 
of the common- wealth. The multitude, who could 
only have ſerved to confume the reſources of this gal- 
lant band, diſperſed themſelves in the adjacent woods 

and mountains, or ſought a refuge in the neighbour. _ 
ing cities of their allies. But the venerable ſenators, 
who had enjoyed the higheſt offices of the ſtate, re- 
jected with -ſcorn the propoſal of abandoning the 
theatre of their honours and triumphs: Adorned 
with the enſigns of their dignity, they ſeated them- - 
ſelves in the Forum, and awaited with calm re- 
fignation the fatal approach of the barbarian. vic- 
tors. 

From the feld of battle to Rani an open rodd 
preſented only the ſhort diſtance of ten miles; and 
had Brennus but diſplayed that alacrity in improving 
his victory as he had ſhewn courage in acquiring it, 
it is probable that the ſame day which had witneſſed 
the defeat of the Romans would have beheld their 
name and power for ever extinguiſhed ! But if we 
believe the teſtimony of Plutarch, the conquerors in- 


daulged their exultation for three ſucceſſive days in 


riotous exceſs, and in dividing the rich ſpoils of their 
| valour 
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valour ; ; and it was not till the fourth that they ad. 
vanced from the banks of the Allia to the gates of the 
defenceleſs city. 

The Gauls were at firſt ſurpriſed at the ſolitude 
thich reigned throughout the deſerted ſtreets ; ih 
every ſtep they dreaded ſome ſecret ambuſh: As 
they penetrated to the Forum, the majeſtic figures of 
the aged ſenators, their robes, their wliite hair, and 
long beards, excited their aſtoniſhment and admira- 
tion; nor can the error of the ignorant bacbarians 
be wondered at, who proſtrated themſelves before 
theſe venerable patricians, and invoked them as ſo 
many tutelar deities. But this illuſion was ſoon dif- 
pelled by a Gaul more bold or leſs pious than his 
Companions ; and the daring hand that was raiſed to 
ſtroke the beard of Manius Papirius was chaſtiſed by 
the ivory ſceptre of the indignant ſenator. The re- 
ſpe& of the barbarian was converted into anger; he 
es his ſword into the boſom of Papirius; and 
his example was the ſignal of a general maſſacre. 
Neither ſex nor age eſcaped the promiſcuous flaugh- 
ter; and the followers of Brennus might boaſt 
their active and indefatigable cruelty, which ſuffered 
not one Roman to ſurvive the impartial deſtruc- 
tion. 

The firſt moments of the barbarian invaders had 
been reſigned to revenge, the next were deyoted to 
avarice; - and the diligence of the Gauls was exer- 
ciſed in rudely ſtripping the temples and ſplendid 
edifices of Rome of their moſt coſtly ornaments ; no 
ſooner was their appetite for plunder fatiated, or the 
objects of their deſires exhauſted, than they delivered 
to the flames the empty buildings, and triumphed in 
the wanton licence which reduced the city t to a heap | 
of ſtones and aſhes. | 
The public treaſure, on the firſt . of the 
defeat on me banks of the Allia, had been conyeyed 
| with. 
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within the walls of the capitol; and the Gauls preſſed 
forward with tumultuous impatience to complete 
their victory by the deſtruction of that fortreſs: But 
they. were encountered by the garriſon with an in- 
trepid reſolution, which was the effe& of their de- 
ſpair, and the only hope of their ſafety. The jurious 
aſſault of the Gauls was repulſed ; and after an ob- 
ſtinate conflict, they retired with a. ſigh of deſpon- 
dency from the hopeleſs enterpriſe. * But Brennus, 
convinced from experience how unequal his follow- 
ers were to the regular attack of the capitol. reſolved 
to attend to the effects of famine ; and while part of 
his troops ſpread their. devaſtations over the fertile and 
adjacent provinces, he himſelf remained eneamped 
on the ruins of Rome, and patiently awaited to reap 
the rich harveſt of his perſeverance. 5 ; 
Ihe beſieged, in gloomy apprehenſions, beheld 
each day their hopes of deliverance decline as their 
ſcanty ſtock of proviſions diminiſhed : But while 
they revolved the melancholy alternative of famine 
or the ſword, the ſentinels were ſurpriſed by the ap- 
pearance of a Roman, who under cover of the night 
had eluded the vigilance of the beſiegers; and having 
ſwam the ſtream of the Tiber, revived the fainting 
ſpirits of the garriſon by the promiſe of immediate and 
effectual aſſiſtance. - 
When the ingratitude of the multitude baniſhed 
Camillus from Rome, he had ſought a ſtate of peace- 
ful retreat within the friendly and neighbouring walls 
of Ardea. But the exiled chief had acted too im- 
portant a part on the public theatre of life to reliſh 
the calm pleaſures of retirement. It was impoſſible 
that he could be ignorant of, or indifferent to, the 
misfortunes of his country: The ſword of the Gauls 
had already ſeverely avenged his injuries; and Ca- 
millus aſpired to the glory of vanquiſhing his own 
reſentments, and reſtoring the opprefled majeſty 
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of Rome. The common ſafety of Ital called upon 
the different nations to unite in checking the de- 
ſtructive progreſs of the barbarians ; and the inha- 
bitants of Ardea conſented to march beneath the 
banner of a general that had been invariably conſe · 
crated by victory. ä 
By the vigvur and conduct of Camillus, a large 
body of the Gauls, which had advanced into ih 
ne ghbourhood of Ardea, was furpriſed and cut to 
— — ' The fame of this exploit, which was quickly 
diffuſed cyer Italy, attracted to him the ſcattered 
bands of the Romans, which after the defeat of the 
Allia had ſought ſhelter in the city of Veit ; but at- 
tentive to the forms of ancient government, Camil- 
lus refuſed to aſſume the command of his counrry- 
men, until ſanctioned by the approbation of the Ro- 
man ſenators, who had eſcaped the ſword of the 
Gauls, and were inveſted in the capitol. 5 
To obtain this, a faithful meſſenger had been im- 
mediately diſpatched; and we have already beheld 
with what dexterity Pontius Comenius (ſuch was his 
name) eluded the vigilance of the Gauls, and gained 
the capitol. He communicated to the beſieged the 
Tuccefs of Camillus, and demanded, in the name of 
the Romans at Veii, that he might be appointed 
their general. The generous patriotiſm of the hero 
was praiſed, and the requeſt, of the ſoldiers readily 
ranted. By a decree of the ſenate, it was reſolved, 
that Camillus ſhould be recalled from baniſhment, 
and raifed to the dignity of dictator. By the ſame | 
arts as before, Pontius once more evaded the ſenti- 
nels of the beſiegers, and preſented the reſolution of 
the ſenate to the Romans at Ven: Theſe confirmed 
it by their unanimous ſuffrages; and by their own 
ardour, and that of allies, an army of forty 
mouland men was rapidly aſſembled. 
Although 
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Aithough Brennus could. not be ignorant of the 
preparations of Camillus, yet the hope that the capi- 
tol would ſoon be compelled to ſurrender by famine, 
induced him to continue the Bern Vet he de- 
ended not entirely on that diſtant proſpect; and the 


ſame path by which Pontius had ſucceſsfully imparted 
to the Romans the welcome news of aſſiſt ance, had 


| nearly proved fatal to their ſanguine expectations: 


The prints of his feet and hands had been obſerved 
by ſome of the barbarian ſoldiers, who acquainted 
Brennus with the diſcovery ; ; and the leader of the 
Gauls aſpired to ſcale the hill by the fame way that X 
the Roman had aſcended, 

A dark night was choſen for the time of their en 
terpriſe ; the Gauls filently climbed from rock ta 
rock, and at length had arrived at the foot of the 
wall; the ſentinels were wrapped in fleep, and the 
univerſal ſilence that reigned, poſſeſſed the aſſailants 
with the warmeſt hopes of ſucceſs ; when the flum- 
bers of the garriſon were broken by the cackling of 
ſome geeſe, which had been conſecrated to Juno, 
and were alarmed by the approach of the Gauls. 
The Romans ruſhed to arms; Marcus Manlius, of 
conſular dignity, was the firſt who flew to defend 
the ſacred fortreſs from the fury of the aſſailants. 
Two Gauls already ſtood on the top of the battle- - 
ments ; one fell beneath his ſword ; the other, by a 
ſtroke of his buckler, was precipitated headlong from 
the ramparts : The example of Manlius was imitated 
by his followers; and the barbarians, after an inef- 
fectual conflict, were compelled to reſign the prize, 
which they had graſped in fond imagination. 
he ſentinels, whoſe negligence had expoſed the 
citadel to deſtruction, were puniſhed with death; 
and the valour of Manlius was rewarded by the pub- 
lic. and private liberality, and the mort enviable 
diſtinction of the ſurname of Capitofinuũs. But what- .. 
M 2 ever 
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ever might be the momentary exultation of the Ro- 
mans, their ſpirits ſoon again ſunk beneath the prel- 
fure of hunger. Yet the ſituation of Brennus was 


become ſcarce leſs painful : His lofty hopes of vic- 
tory began gradually to recede ; and his detachments 


were routed, and his ſubſiſtence was intercepted, by 


the courage and conduct of Camillus. He readily 
liftened to the language of negociation ; and the be- 


ſieged conſented to purchaſe his retreat by the pay- 


ment*of a thouſand pounds of gold. The treaſure 
was already depoſited in the ſcale, when the ſuſ- 


picions of the Romans accuſed the fraudulent 


weights of the barbarians: © Woe to the van- 


_ quiſhed,” was the conciſe reply of Brennus ; and the 


caſting his ſword and belt into the ſcale which con- 
tained the weights. 

It was during this-moment of altercation that the 
firmneſs of the Romans was confirmed by the intel. 
ligence that the army of Camillus was already in 


expreflion Tara mn by the inſulting action of 


view. At the head of a choſen vanguard, the dic- 


tator had preſſed forward to the relief of his coun- 
trymen, and entered ſuddenly the aſſembly. The 


Romans related the nature of the treaty, and repre- 


ſented the injuſtice of Brennus. Carry back the 
«treaſure; it is with iron, not with gold, that the 


% Romans are accuſtomed to ranſom their dun- 
« try,” was the reply of the dictator; and in a tu- | 


multuous , engagement which immediately enſued, 
the Gauls were broken by the returning fortunes of 


| Rome, and were compelled to retire from the ruins 


In a ſecond action, about eight miles "Doo Rome, 
the {kill of Camillus and the bravery of his ſoldiers 


triumphed over every obſtacle: And if we may 


truſt the authority cf Livy, the calamities of the 


republic were ſeverely avenged, ſince the whole bar- 
barian 


8 
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darian army periſhed in the bloody conflict. This 
probably was the fate of Brennus himſelf, and of the 
| greater part of his followers: But from the page of 
Polybius, we are entitled to doubt the extravagant 
aſſertion; and that hiſtorian has not only aſſigned 
the retreat of the Gauls, after the ſecond victory of 
Camillus, to the invaſion of their former ſettlements 
— by the Veneti; but has intimated the diſſenſions 
/- which on their return, the jealouſy of command, and 
the impatience of ſubordination after the death of 
Brennus, probably inſpired. es 


; 
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Chapter the Eighth... 


4 


The Citizens propoſe to remove to enn. Tue are ed 
by Camillus.— Rebuilding of Rome. ars with the 
Aqui and Volſci, the Latins and Hetrurians.—Vi.- 
tories of Camillus.— Ambition of Manlius.—Revives 
the Agrarian Law.—His Genereſity.— Accuſes the 
Senate of having enbezzled the public Treaſure.—Is 
committed to Priſon by the Dictator Cornelius Cofſus. 
—Diſcontent of the People. —Manlius 1s releaſed.—ls 
. accuſed of aſpiring 10 Soucreignty.—ls condemned by 
the People to be thrown from the Capitol. Peſtilential 
Dijeaſe.—Vidtery of Camillus over the Volſci.— His 
Magnanimitiy.— Civil Commotions.—L.aws propoſed 
for the Relief of the Indigent, and to join a Plebeian 
in the Conſulſhip.—Oppeſition of the Senate. —Anar- 
chy in Rome.—Revolt of Velitræ. - Invaſion of the 
| Gauls.—They are defeated by Camillus, who reduces 
| Velitre@.—Tumults at Rome. The Senate aſſent to the 
Laws propoſed.—Offjice of Prætor.— O Curule Miile. 
— Rome afflicted by Peftilence. Death and Character 
of Camillus. 


H E double 8 of Camillus 
might juſtly entitle him to the ho- 


nourable diſtinction of the FaTHER or mis Coud- 


TRY ; and the appellation of the SEconD FounDER 
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or Roms was due to his conllancys. which ben 
her fallen grandeur. . 

The retreat or deſtruction of the Gauls bad dell. 
vered the Romans from the terror of the barbarian 
ſword ; but their city, the boaſt of Italy, had been 
reduced to an heap of ſtones and aſhes by the in- 
diſcriminate fury of the invaders. The deſponding 
multitude already revolved the inglorious deſign: of | 
abandoning the ancient ſeats of their anceſtors, and 
" ſeeking ſhelter in the walls of Veit : But this inten- 
tion was ſucceſsfully oppoſed by the eloquence of Ca- 

millus. The prevailing arguments of religion and 
glory were powerfully diſplayed. The ' ſpot on 
which Rome was founded had been conſecrated by 
myſtic ceremonies, and imaginary. miracles ; the 
preſence of ſome god, or the memory of ſome hero, 
ſeemed to animate every part of the city; and the 
empire of the world had been promiſed to the capi- 
tol. The Romans felt and confeſſed the influence of 
the fond illuſion; their native prepoſſeſſions were 
confirmed by an accidental expreſſion. As the ſe- 
nate yet deliberated on this important ſubject, a cen- 
turion on duty exclaimed to the bearer of the eagle, 
oh your enſign here; is is the beſt place to ſtay 

+ The happy omen was hailed by the acclamations 
| of the aſſembly ; and the populace, who might have 
reſiſted the voice of reaſon, yielded to the more forci- 
ble impreſſion of ſuperſtition. 

The ſevere band of neceflity urged the inceſſant 
labours of the Romans, and the city ſoon aſſumed | 
her former ſplendour, But each citizen had been 
allowed, in the moment of confuſion, to occupy that 
ſpot moſt agreeable to his fancy, or moſt conſiſtent 
with his purſuits; and though the houſes were nu- 
merous, and perhaps well-built, the beauty of Rome 
was s defaced by * wild regularity ; Nor could the 
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future decorations of ſucceſſive ages, reQtify the ori. 
1 error or conceal the faulty form. 

The intereſts of the different ſtates of Italy might 
have united them againſt the deſtructive progreſs of 
the Gauls; and no ſooner were their fears of the bar- 
barians extinguiſhed, than their jealouſy of Rome 
revived: and the domeſtic toils of her citizens were 
frequently interrupted by the active enmity of the 
Aqui and the Volſci, the Latins and Hetrurians, 
To vindicate the dignity of the republic, the autho- 
rity of dictator was a third time entruſted to Camil- 
lus; three decitive victories reſtored the aſcendancy 
of Rome, and confirmed the reputation of Camillus; 

and the ſucceſs of his arms gratified the new city with 
the pomp of a Roman triumph. 

The Latins and Hetrurians till menaced the fafe- 

ty of the commonwealth; and in the choice of fix 
military tribunes, to whom the reins of adminiſtra- 
tion were committed, the name of Camillus reveals 
the fears of the Romans. His colleagues reſpected 
the virtues, and yielded to the experience of their ve- 
teran aſſociate; and in an engagement with the La- 
tins, the Hernici, and the Antiates, near Satricum, 
their confidence was juſtified by the courage and con- 
duct of Camillus. Ihe undaunted countenance of 
the hero reſtored the firmneſs of his ſoldiers, which 
had been ſhaken by the numbers of their enemies; 
the vanquiſhed confederates fled in diſorder from the 
field of battle; and the preſervation of Sutrium, and 
the recovery of Nepata from tke 1 RS cloſed 
the long and ſplendid campaign. 

The enemies of Rome ſtill remained in arms; but 

the moſt dangerous foes of the republic were within 
the walls of her capital; and the ambition of an 
aſpiring patrician, and the factious diſpoſition of 


the plebeians, threatened to ſubvert her conſtitution. 
We 
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We have already beheld the valour of Marcus Man- 
lius, in the defence of the capitol, applauded and re- 
compenſed by his fellow. citizens; their gratitude 
erected to him a ſtately houſe on the ſcene of bis tri- 
umph; but his haughty mind repined at the ſuperior + 
fame and more numerous trophies of Camillus. That 
ſupport which he could not expect from the diſcern- 
ment of the ſenate, he ſought in the favour.of the mul- 
titude ; he extolled his own exploits, arraigned the ar- 
rogance of Camillus,Tevived the Agrarian law, and de- 
clared himſelf the advocate and protector of thoſe who 
were involved in debt, or were oppreſſed by in- 
digence. 27 Le TI 
The apprehenfons of the ſenate determined them 
to confer the authority of dictator on Cornelius 
Coſſus; at the head of a formidable army that of- 
ficer marched againſt the Volſci; and theſe, in a 
ſignal defeat, had reaſon to lament their faithleſs te- 
merity. But the dictator was recalled from improv- 
ing his victory by the fears of the ſenate and the in- 
trigues of Manlius. The popularity of that patrician 
became daily more dangerous: His boundleſs libe- 
rality attached to him the ſlothful and the needy. 
A-centurion, diſtinguiſhed by his martial deeds, was 
dragged through the Forum by, a mercileſs creditor ; 
In vain (exclaimed Manlius) has this right hand 
„ preſerved the capitol, if I am to behold my fel- 
& low-citizen, my fellow. ſoldier, delivered to cap- 
<« tivity, as if he had fallen into the hands of the 
<« victorious Gauls.“ He inſtantly paid the debt; 
and the centurion called upon the gods to reward 
his generous benefactor. While he bared the ſcars 
of wounds that he had received in the defence of his. 
country, -he accuſed the extortion of his creditor, 
which had extinguiſhed his reſources, and would 
ſoon have conſigned him to ſlavery: That I now,“ 
ſaid he, © partake of the common light ; that I am 
permitted to ſee the Forum, and to behold the 
| | Wo 
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* faces of my fellow:citizens, theſe are the elfectt 
of Marcus Manlius's bounty. From him I have re. 
* ceived all the benefits that a ſon can receive from 
a parent; and to him therefore I devote my body, 

* my life, and all that remains unſpilt of my blood. 

* Whatever ties I have to my country, to my family, 
or to my gods, the ſame ties bind me e 
*& to that ane man. 

The minds of the populace were tronghly imprel. 
ſed by the generoſity of Manlius, and the praiſe and 
gratitude of the centurion. While their boſoms yet 
glowed with admiration, the :former ſeized the mo- 
ment to rivet their affections by a donation ſtill more 
fingular. He commanded the crier to expoſe to 
ſale the lands that he poſſeſſed in Veii; and declared, 
whilſt he had any thing left, he would never ſuffer 
a Roman to be caſt into priſon by his creditor. | 

The multitude were dazzled by his profuſion ; ac- 
kuſtomed to conſult only the paſhon of the moment, 
they teſtified their applauſe by the loudeſt acclama- 
tions; and Manlius, confiding in their ſupport, ac- 
euſed the ſenate of having converted to their private 
uſe the gold which was to have purchaſed the retreat 
- of the Gauls, and which had been raiſed by the vo- 
luntary contributions of all the citizens: This trea- 
ſure was alone, he aſſerted, ſufficient to diſcharge the 
debts of the plebeians; and the crowd, flattered by 
the hopes of indemnity, demanded, with PR 
clamours, the ſplendid reſtitution. 

To oppoſe fo formidable an adverſary, the ſenate 
ſummoned from the purſuit of the Volfci, the dic- 
tator Cornelius Coſſus; and Manlius was command- 
ed to appear before the tribunal of that magiſtrate, 
and to ſubſtantiate his charge, by naming thoſe ſe- 
nators who had embezzled the public wealth. He 
anſwered only by inveighing againſt the avarice and 
Injuſtice of the ſenate; and the ſentence of the die. 

_fato. 
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tator ordered Manlius to be bound and led to priſon. 
In vain did the unhappy patrician invoke both gods 
and men, and repeatedly exclaim, © Shall the right 
« hand with which I grove the Gauls from. your 
« ſanctuaries be diſhonoured with ' chains.” The 
| Romans had not yet learned to contemn the ſacred 
authority of their magiſtrates ; and they deplored in 
filence the fate of their patron, or reproached by 
their mournful appearance: the ſeverity of his judge. 
But no ſooner had the dictatorſhip of Coſſus ex- 
pired, than the diſcontents of the plebeians aſſumed 
a more ſerious and more menacing. form. With 
loud cries, they demanded the releaſe of Manlius: 
The timid ſenate yielded to their fury ; and, by the 
diſgraceful conceſſion, without appealing the ſcdition, ; 
they reſtored a leader to the ſeditious. 
The puniſhment of Manlius had rather excited his 
reſentment than awed his hopes. His intrigues were 
renewed and extended; and his own houſe became 
the ſcene of the factious meetings of his adherents: . 
It is probable that he exhorted the plebeians to de- 
liver themſelves from oppreſſion by force; but it is 
ſcarcely credible that he ſhould propoſe, or they 
ſhould conſent, to veſt ſolely in his hands the eutire of 
adminiſtration of the ſtate, g 
Six military tribunes had been elected on the expi- 
ration of the dictatorſhip; and among theſe the vir- 
tues and exploits of Camillus united in his favour the 
| ſuffrages of the centuries. The ſenate, alarmed at the 
_ myſterious proceedings of Manlius, had commanded 
. the new magiſtrates to conſult the ſafety of the repub · 
lic. The act of Servilius Ahala, who had lain Spurius 
Mzlius, was infidiouſly praiſed ;. and it was declared 


that the liberty of Rome could alone be preſerved 


from the ambition of Manlius by ſimilar firmnels, 
But the tribunes of the people ſuggeſted a method 
leis honourable though leſs dangerous; and they 

propoſed 
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propoſed to undermine the popularity of Manlius by 
accufing him of aſpiring to arbitrary power. Their 


counſel was unanimouſly approved; and Manlius 
was ſummoned to juſtify himſelf before an n 


of the people. 
That fortitude which had braved the ſwords of the 


- Gauls yielded to the dread of a diſgraceful and cri- 


minal puniſhment ; and Manlius folicited with de- 
grading humility, and in the habit of a ſuppliant, the 
voices of his fickle judges. The proofs againſt him 
have eluded the reſearches of Livy ; yet that hiſto- 
rian allows the probability of his guilt, which ſeems 
to be confirmed by the evaſive defence of the unfor- 
tunate culprit. Ay: 

Inſtead of endeavouring to efface the ſuſpicions, 
he appealed to the compaſſion of his judges; he pro- 
duced four hundred citizens whom his liberality had 
redeemed from priſon; he diſplayed the ſpoils of 
thirty enemies whom he had flain in ſingle combat; 
eight civic crowns for having in battle ſaved the 
lives of as many citizens, among whom was Caius 
Servilius, diſtinguiſhed by his rank of maſter of the 
horſe ; and he expoſed to the ſpectators the ſcars of 
numerous wounds which he had received in fight. 
Such are the treaſons, ſaid he, for which the friends 
of the commons are to be ſacrificed to the ſenate. 
Looking up to the capitol, he invoked the protection 
of Jupiter, and the gods who inhabited that ſacred 
fortreſs; and he conjured the people to turn their 
faces to that ſanQuary, and when they pronounced 
his ſentence, to recolle@ the deities who reſided there. 

That breaſt muſt be inſenſible indeed that is ſteeled 
againſt the diſtreſs of the brave, and as long as the 
Romans beheld the capitol, the ſcene of triumph to 
the ſuppliant, the guilt of Manlius was loſt in the 

remembgance of his ſervices and their own preſer- 


| vation. But on the ſecond day, the tribunes chang- 
2 ed 
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ed the place of judgment to the Petiline Wood; and 
the multitude, no longer dazzled by the theatre of 
his glory, were only impreſſed by his crime. They 
ſacrificed their gratitude to the public welfare; and 


they condemned him to be thrown from the rock on 


wnich he had fo lately ſignalized his valour. 
Ihe houſe. which had been raiſed to Manlius was 
deſtroyed ; and it was decreed, that no patrician 
hereafter ſhould dwell on the capitol, leſt the advan- 
tageous ſituation of a fortreſs that commanded the 
whole city ſhould ſuggeſt and facilitate the deſign of 
enſlaving it; and the Manlian family proclaimed 
their abhorrence of the defigns of their unhappy 
kinſman, by a determination that hereafter none of 
them ſhould bear the name of Marcus. 

The Romans were ſcarce delivered from the am» 
bition of Manlius before they were afflicted by the 
ravages of peſtilence; and the fickle commons at- 
tributed this ſcourge of nature to the indignation of 
the gods for their ingratitude to that unfortunate pa- 


trictan. Their ſenſeleſs murmurs accuſed the virtue 


of Camillus; but the hoſtile incurſions of the Vol- 
ſcians renewed the laurels of that martial veteran, 


—\ 


and once more awakened the eſteem of his country. , 


He had been again appointed military tribune, and, 
with Lucius Furius, marched to check the deſtruc- 
tive progreſs of the enemy. But the calm courage 
of Camillus ill ſuited the ardour of his colleague : The 
latter ſeized the inſtant when the former was indiſ- 
poſed to attack the forces, of the Volſcians. As he 
advanced with raſhneſs, he retreated with loſs and 
diſgrace; and already the tumultuous cries of the 
fugitives had reached the tent of Camillus, when 


the aged warrior, raiſing himſelf from his bed, call- 


ed for his arms, and ruſhed to retrieve the honour 
of the Roman name. In a moment he gave to his 


troops an order of battle; ſhame urged them to at- 


tend 
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tend a oder whe had ſo often opened to them the 
road to victory. The Volſcians, who had preſſed 
the purfuit in diſorder, were aſtoniſhed and diſmay- 


ed at the unexpected reſiſtance, and retired to their 


camp. The next morning they were attacked in 
their turn, their entrenchments were forced, and 


they were defeated with cruel ſlaughter. 


The victory of Camillus received an increaſe of 
luſtre from his magnanimity ; and when, on his re. 


turn to Rome, he delivered to the ſenate an account 


of the war, he paſſed in ſilence the imprudence of 
his colleague. Among the Vollcian priſoners, ſome 
natives of. Tuſculum, a city dependent on Rome, 
had been diſcovered ; theſe acknowledged they had 
been authoriſed by their magiſtrates to treat with 
the enemies of the republic. To. chaſtiſe the perfi- 
dy of Tuſculum, Camillus was again named to the 
command of an army, with permiſhon to chuſe any 
one of the military tribunes as his colleague ; and 
his generous preference of Lucius Furius reſtored the 
reputation of that officer, which had been ſullied by 
his late intemperate valour. 

The Tuſculans averted by ſubmiſſion the reſent- 
ment of Rome; but the inhabitants of Præneſté 
braved the arms of the republic, and invaded her 
territory. The private diſſenſions of the common- 


Vealth ſuſpended for ſome time their chaſtiſement ; 


to Titus Quinctius, with the authority of dictator, 


was reſerved that office; near the banks of the Allia 


he deſerved the honours of triumph; the walls of 


Præneſté were levelled to the ground; and Jupiter 


Imperator, the tutelar deity of the city, was per- | 
ſuaded by the victor to aſſume his Ration 1 in the $4.46 


tol of Rome. 
As Rome advanced in proſperity the mmpldcable 


| ſpirit of jealouſy kept pace with her grandeur; the 
Plebcians reſumed, with louder clamours, their de- 


mand 
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mand of participating in the public dignity and go- 
vernment of their country; and the envy. or ambi- 
tion of a female kindled the brand of diſcord, The 
two daughters of Fabius Ambuſtus, a popular pa- 
trician, had married, but with different fortune; 
and while the elder was raiſed to the bed of Seryius 

Sulpicius a military tribune, the younger bad con- 
| ſented to receive the hand of Licinius Stolo, a ple- 
betan, Ihe ſplendour of the former invaded the 
' tranquillity of the latter; and her tears extorted 
from her father and her huſband the haſty promiſe, 
that ſhe ſhould ſoon partake the honours of her filter. 

Ambultus, and Stolo affociated in their deſigus 
Lucius Sextius,. whoſe aſpiring capacity was only 
excluded by his plebeian birth from the higheſt of- 
fices of the republic: The tribuneſhip of the people 
was open to, and attained by Stolo and Sextiusz 
and in poſſeſſion of that formidable truſt, they might 
ſmile at the reſentment, or check at pleaſure the 
feeble meaſures of the ſenate. They commenced 
their political career by propoſing three important 
and popular laws. The firſt was to reſtore the elec- 
tion of conſuls in the place of military tribunes, with 
an expreſs condition that one of the conſuls at leaſt 
ſhould be of plebeian extraction. 

The ſecond was intended for the relief of inſolvent. 
debtors ; and (tated, that the intereſt which had been 
already paid of.any debt, ſhould be deduQed from 
the principal, and three years ſhould be allowed to 
diſcharge the remainder. 

The third reſtrained the accumulating diſpoſition | 
of the patricians; it limited the landed property of 
any perſon to five hundred acres ;. and diſtributed 
whatever he poſſeſſed above that number among the 
poorer citizens: and one hundred bullocks and five 
hundred goats or ſheep were conſidered as adequate 
to the toils of 5 or to n the luxury of 
a patrician table. | 

The 


The Tetiate' were not aid to admit, without a 
fraß gle, pretenſions which wounded their pride, 
and placed bounds to their avarice. It is probable 
they reſigned ſome part of their wealth to enſure the 
poſſeſſion of the reſt; and the eight colleagues of 
Stolo and Sextius were prevailed on by their largef. 

iſes to oppoſe the new regulations, and impede the 

proceedings of the tribes by the ſingle but ſovereign 
word veto. Stolo and Sextius, in their turn, availed 

themſelves of the ſame prerogative ; the election of 
military tribunes was ſuſpended by their powerful 

negative; and for five ſucceſſive years, the ſtate, 

|. deprived of her principal magiſtrates, was abandoned 

| to anarchy. & 

The revolt of Velitræ, a Roman colony, induced, 
however, the popular tribunes, to wave their oppo- 
ſition; and in the choice of ſix military por rec 
the name of Fabius Ambuſtus reveals the rifing in 
Avence of the people. The inhabitants of Velitrz 
diſdained to yield to theſe new magiſtrates ; and the 
promotion of Ambuſtus increaſed the audacity of 

Stolo and Sextius; they boldly demanded of the fe- 
nate if it was reaſonable that the laws ſhould allow 
them to poſſeſs more than five hundred acres of land, 

when only two acres were allotted to each pelbeian ? 
That while a patrician held the lands of near three 
kundred citizens, a commoner ſhould hardly have 
ground enough to erect a cottage to live 1 in, and b 
ſupply a grave when he died. 

To the multitude, they urged the impoſſibility 
of limiting the avarice of the patricians, or relieving _ 
the miſery of the people, unleſs the latter would pro- 
vide for their own ſecurity, in aſſerting their equal 
claim to the conſular dignity. © Nor will it be ſuf. 
« ficient,” ſaid they, “ that plebeians ſhould be 
As qualified b law to be conſuls ; they obtained the 
s privilege of — for the _— tribuneſhip ; 

and 
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ce and yet, in forty- four years not one of _ 
6c their? order was ve to that digni- 53. gt 
« ty, The number of military tribunes, at their 
ce firſt-inſtitution, was ordained to be ſix, on purpoſe. 
ce that the commons might ſhare in that magiſtracy; 
« yet by the power and influence of the nobles, 
their juſt pretenſions have been almoſt conſtant 
„ defeated. The conſuls are but two; and with 

how much greater caſe will the patricians ſecure _ 
« theſe to themſelves? The only remedy. that re- 
« mains is to make it an indiſpenſible law, that there 
* ſhould be always ont PLEBEIAN in the ConsU- 
„ LATE: From that day, and not till then, may 
„ the Roman people be deemed to have baniſhed 
kings from Rome, and to have eſtabliſhed liberty* 
% on a firm baſis: From that day the plebeians will 
begin to partake in thoſe things which now give 
% the patricians the pre-eminence over them, power 
« and honour, military glory and nobility ; and they 
vill not only enjoy theſe advantages themſelves, 
„ but contemplate the ſatisfaction of tranſmitting 
them to their poſterity.” “ | 
The multitude liſtened with pleaſure. to the ſooth- 
ing promiſe of future opulence and grandeur ; and 
the impatience of Stolo and Sextius provoked the 
declaration, that they would affemble the citizens to 
decide on the laws propoſed, and no longer fuffer 
the prohibition of their colleagues to delay the hap- 
pineſs of the people. The trembling ſenators op- 
poſed to their preſumption their laſt reſources ; and 
their ultimate hopes were reſted on the unbounded 
authority of the dictator, and the ſuperior fame and 


( 


virtues of Camiltus. FLEA "OY 
The age of Camillus might have well excuſed him 
from launching again upon the ſtormy fea of diſſen- 
fion : But a Roman conſideretl even the laſt hours of 
life as due to the public ſervice, and ſcorned to in- 
Vor. I. N dulge 
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dulge his declining moments in repoſe, when the 


* 


4 - ro 


veſſel of the ſtate was ſurrounded by ſhoals and 
quickſands. Vet the dictator was ſoon, taught that 
it was more eaſy to vanquiſh the foreign than the do- 
meſtic enemies of the republic. Stolo and Sextiug 
perſiſted in convening the tribes ; and when Camil- 


| Jus threatened the citizens with erecting his ſtandard, 


and with the hardſhips of a winter campaign, the tri- 


| bunes derided his menace. To engage their adver- 
fary with equal weapons, they prevailed with the 


commons to decree, that in caſe the dictator made 


| uſe of his authority to obſtruct the laws they had pro- 


poſed, that he ſhould be fined in the ſum of five hun- 
dred thouſand aſſes, or about ſixteen hundred pounds 


ſterling. 


An interval of twenty-two years could not have 
effaced from the mind of Camillus the remembrance 
of his former exile; yet I am willing to believe with 
Livy, that the breaſt of the conqueror of the Gauls 
was inacceſſible to fear; and that he was rather in- 
duced to abdicate the ſupreme magiſtracy by ſome. 
defect in the religious ceremonies when he was creat- 
ed, than by the hoſtile language of the tribunes, or 
the angry murmurs of the plebeians. They 

The ſucceeding diQtatorſhip of Publius Manlius 
ſerved rather to augment the fears, than revive the 
ſpirits of the ſenate. His inveſting Caius Licinius 
a plebeian, with the dignity of maſter of the 
horſe, (the firſt of that order which had ever, been 
promoted to 1t) openly proclaimed his attachment 


to the popular party. But while the tribunes urged 


with intemperate eloquence the new laws, and the 


ſenate yet reſiſted the'importunities of the multitude, 


a new and unexpected event impreſſed the contend- 


ing parties with the moſt gloomy apprehenſions, and 
their common danger reſtored a tranſient unanimity. 


From 
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From the bloody defeats on the banks of the Allia, 
the Romans had cheriſhed a ſecret but lively dread. 


of the tranſalpine barbarians; the intelligence that Ry 


a cloud of Gauls, impatient to revenge the fate of 
their countrymen, from the ſhores of the Hadriatic, 
were rapidly advancing to Rome, filled that haughty 
city with detp and juſt conſternation. The misfor- 
tunes of the republic were the glory of Camillus; 
and at eighty years of age, the hoary patrician was 
ſummoned by the ſuffrages of his fellow-citizens 


to the authority of dictator, and the defence of 
his country. His feeble limbs were again cloathed 


in ſteel, and the barbarian hoſt might well tremble at 
a name which had already proved fatal to the fond 
hopes of the Gauls. Yet the luſt of ſpoil tempted 
them to encounter the Roman Eagle; the Alban 


territory was the theatre on which the hoſtile armies _ 
engaged; the barbarians were confounded by the 


{kilful evolutions, and vanquiſhed by the tempered 
ſteel of the Romans; the Reduction of Velitrz cloſ- 
ed the military toil of Camillus; and on his return 
to the city, the people, ſtill conſcious of their danger, 


accompanied his triumph with acclamations of joy 


and gratitude. 
But as the impreſſions of terror were gradually ef- 
faced, the ſpirit of diſaffection revived. The tri- 


bunes urged with fierceneſs the new laws; and when 


the dictator oppoſed” his authority to their turbulent 
demands, his ſacred perſon was violated by the pre- 
ſumption of the tribunes, and the fury of the multi- 
tude. He was reſcued from the diſgrace of a public 


impriſonment by the zeal of the patricians ; but the 
city was diſtracted by the madnels of the rival parties; 


and Camillus as hs invoked, amidſt the tumult, the 


Conciliating favour of the gods, vowed to comme- 
morate the return of domeſtic tranquillity by erect- 


ing a | temple to Concord. 
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Whatever aſſiſtance Camillus might expect to de- 
rive from the pious obligation, Rome was rather in- 
debted for the reſtoration of peace to his policy and 

moderation. He refuſed to abdicate, at the lawleſs 
command of the en that authority with 
which he had been formerly inveſted; but he pre- 
vailed on the ſenate to aboliſh the office of military 
fribune, to revive that of conſul, and to yield to the 
pretenſions of the populace, by adopting the laws 
which had been fo long the object of civil commo- 
tion. Yet the ſenate could not ſabmit to theſe mor- 
tifring conceſſions without avowed reluQance ; and 
when the voices of the people conferred the dignity 
of conſul on the patrician Eucius ZAmilius Mamar- 
cinus, and Lucius Sextius their favourite tribune, 
the conſcript fathers refuſed to ratify the election of 
the latter, Their feeble oppoſition was vanquiſhed by 
the authority or the remonſtrances of Camillus ; and 
the patricians obtained ſome compenſation for the 
plebeian intruſion, by the regulation which aſſigned 
excluſively to their own order the office of pretor. 

When the Romans, on the expulſion of Tarquin, 
aboliſhed the monarchic authority, they transferred 
to their conſuls every attribute of regal government: 
The fame perſons were appointed to the command 
of their armies, and to the adminiſtration of juſtice ; 
but the toils of the camp too frequently interrupted 
the dutics of the Forum; and the difcernment of 
Camillus propoſed to create a. new magiſtrate with 
the title of prætor, to whoſe tribunal the complaints 
of the people might be referred. In dignity, the 
prætor was only inferior to the conſul ; and was elect- 
ed by the ſame form and under the ſame auſpices. 
His perſon was committed to the protection of two 
_ - iors; and in his function he patiently liſtened to 

the differences of his fellow-citizens, from the riſing 


to the ſetting of the ſun. As the Roman empire 
| increaſod 
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increaſed the duties and honour of the a 
were divided; and while one, with the title of Pra. 
tor urbanus, confined his attention to the inhabi. 
tants of Rome, the other, who was diſtinguiſhed by 
the appellation of Prater peregrinus, extended his 
cares to the moſt diſtant ſubjects of the republic. 
The return of tranquillity was marked with ano- 
ther politial inſtitution, which was alſo veſted in the 
patricians. The regulation of the public ſhows'or en- 
tertainments had hitherto belonged to the ædiles of 
the people; but the office was gradually become ex- 
penſive in proportion to the more frequent celebra- 
tion of feſtivals, and the growing inclinations of 
the people for ſports and amuſements. The plebeians 
complained of the burthenfome honour; and the 
nobles readily offered to relieve them from the op- 
preſſive dignity by the election of two officers from 


EF among the patricians, who were diſtinguiſhed from 


the plebeian ædiles by the addition of Curale. 

By theſe inſtitutions, the nobles, while they ad- 
mitted the commons to partake the honours of thę 
_ conſulſhip reſerved to their own order the adminiſ- 
tration of private juſtice; and by the direction of the 
public amuſements, the road to popular favour was 
opened to aſpiring leaders, who heſitated not to ſa- 
crifice their fortunes in gratifying the extravagant 
paſſion of the multitude for the games, and ſpeQacles 
'of the circus. 

Although Rome was permitted tranſiently to re- 
ſpire from foreign wars and domeſtic commotion, 
yet her citizens beheld with terror a different enemy, 
whoſe indiſcriminate rage confounded every rank and 
profeſſion. A peſtilential diſeaſe ſuddenly afflicted 
the city, and baffled by its malignity the feeble re- 
medies which the phyſicians of the republic could 
oppoſe ; for three years the mournful inhabitants 
were expoſed to its contagious fury; and though no 


fats allow us to aſcertain the numbers that periſhed 
in 
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this extraordinary mortality, yet we diſcern among 

the nameleſs multitude, one cenſor, one curule dile, 
and three tribunes of the people: But the moſt irre- 
parable loſs to the common- wealth was that of Camil- 
lus, who inbaled the mortal infecton, and ſunk be- 
neath its baneful influence, at the advanced period 
of eight years. 

The public affliction for the * of Camillus 
might be expreſſed in the mourning habits of the Ro- 
mans; but the envy with which they purfued his 
faireſt deeds, muſt have conſtantly embittered the 
moments of their acclamations. Ihe conqueſt of 
Veit was rewarded by a diſgraceful exile; and the 
Father of his Country, the Second Founder of Rome, 
was only preſcrved by the zeal of the patricians from 
the degrading inſult of public impriſonment. Vet, 

amidſt the tempeſt of civil diſſenſion, he ſteered the 
| veſſel of the ite with. ſkill and firmneſs ; though a 
patrician, he renounced the prejudices of birth when 
the intereſt of the common-wealth demanded the ſa- 
crifice ; five times dictator, he reſigned his power the 
inſtant that the public lafety was reſtored; and the 
victory which he obtained over his juſt reſentment 


will ever be preferred to his double een over 
the Gauls. | 


Chapter 


2 
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Chapter the Ninth. 


Patriotiſm of Marcus Curtius.—Filial Affection of Titus 
Manlius.—Vanquiſhzs a gigantic Gaul. —Obtains the 

urname of Torquatus.—Various Defeats of the Gault. 
Combat of Valerius, ſurnamed Corvus.—Vittory of 
Camillus over the Gauls.—The Plebeians admitted to 


the Adielſpip and Cenſorſhip. Treaties with Car- 


thage.—Defeat of the Volſcians and Aurunci.—Situa- 
tion of the Samnites.—Campania ſolicits the Protection 
and acknowledges the Sovereignty of Rome. ar with 
the Samnites.—Vifory of Valerius Corvus.—Diftreſs 
of Cornelius Cofſus.—Courage and Conduct Decius 


Mu. — Firſt Victory of Cofſus.—Second Victory of Va- 
lerius Corvus. — The Samnites ſue for and obtain Peace. 
Revolt of the Troops in Campania.— Appeaſed by 


Valerius Corvus. The Latins, &c. take Arms.— 


Manlius Torquatus and Decius Mus march againſt 


them.—Severity of Torquatus. —Devotement of De- 
cius Mus. — Defeat of the Latins.—T hey become Sub- 
jectæ of Rome.—A Plebeian firſt choſen Prætor. Mar 
with the Sidicini and Auſones.—Revolt of Privernum. 
Bold Reply of a Citizen. — Mar again with the Sam- 
nites.— Reduction of Palepolis.—Unnatural Vice pro- 

vails in Rome, | 


EF I ME might abate the et and the change 
of ſeaſons extinguiſh, the contagious venom of 
peltilence ; but the paſſions of mankind are rarely 


NP and never ſubdued. The plague had 
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ſcarcely ceaſed before the ſword was drawn: Ava- 
rice or ambition tempted the ſtates of Italy to urge 
with inceſſant induſtry their mutual deſtruQtion ; 


and the ſucceſſive defeats of the Hernict and Faliſci, 


the Volſci and Aurunci, are only important as they 


eſtabliſhed the glory, or augmented the territory of 


Rome. 

From the confuſed narrative of theſe deſultory 
hoſtilities, commenced from ſimilar motives, and 
terminated with ſimilar ſucceſs, the hiſtorian with 

leaſure haſtens to record thole private virtues which 


| ſtill characterized the Roman citizen. He ſlightly 


paſſes the yawning gulf which opened in the midſt of 
the Forum; and could only be cloſed with the ſacri- 
fice of that in which the ſtrength and power of Rome 
conſiſted. The fabulous patriotiſm of Marcus Cur- 
tius, Who exclaimed that arms and valour were the 

moſt valuable offerings, and devoted himſelf and his 
horſe to the tremendous chaſm, which inſtantly cloſed, 
may excite our admiration, but cannot command our 
belief: And the reader may dwell with more proba- 
ble ſatisfation, on the filial affection and untutored 
ſpirit of Titus Manlius, 

The haughty diſpoſition of the elder Manlius was 
proclaimed in the expreſſive ſurname of Imperioſts ; 
and not only his ſaves and clients had reaſon to/la- 
ment his unrelenting ſeverity, but his children were 


_ taught to ſuffer beneath the rigid rule of an intolerant 


tather. His ſon Titus was unfortunately ſubject to 
an imperfection of ſpeech ; the infirmity which ought 


ta. have ſecured the compaſſion, provoked the con- 


tempt or hatred of the unnatural parent; and the 
youth was baniſhed to a diſtant farm, and gan com- 


pelled to the moſt ſervile labours. 


Vet it is probable the character of Manlius was 
pot deſtitute of qualities which atoned in the eyes of 
the Romans for his imperious manners; and . 8 

| the 
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the rage of peſtilence reduced them to propitiate the 
gods by religious ceremonies, Manlius was preferred 
dy the ſuffrages of his fellow. citizens to the authorit 
of dictator, and to the pious office of driving a nail 
into the teinple of 1 Capitolinus, The new 
magiſtrate was unwilling to limit his exploits to this 
ſacred duty: In the hope of martial laurels he en- 
deavoured to arm his countrymen againſt the Her- 
nici; but his ambition was oppoſed by the tribunes 
of the people, and the people themſelves ; and the 
reluctant dictator was obliged to reſign his tranſient 
power. | _ 
But the reſentment of the multitude expired not 
with the abdication of the dicatorſhip ; and Marcus 
Poſthumius, a popular tribune, cited Manlius to an- 
ſwer before the people for the cruelty that he had ex- 
erciſed over his dependents, and the perſecution of 
his ſon ; and twenty-ſeven days were allowed him to 
prepare his defence. „ 

In his obſcure retreat Titus had learnt the accuſa- 
tion of Poſthumius, and the danger of his father. 
His filial piety triumphed over the ſenſe of his o. 
injuries: Armed only with a pomiard, and without 
entruſting his deſign to any one, he directed his. 
ſteps to Rome; his name readily procured admit- 
tance to the tribune, who expected, from his reſent- 
ment or gratitude, a more perfect account of the bar- 

barities of. Manlius ; but. he beheld with terror the 

dagger of Titus, and heard with aſtoniſhment his de- 
claration : That the laſt moment of his life was ar- 
Tived, unleſs he ſolemnly ſwore to drop the proſecu- 
tion againſt Manlius. Poſlhumius yielded to his 
perſonal fears; he revealed from his tribunal to the 
multitude the bold attempt of the ſon, and the ſacred 
obligation which bound him to abſtain from urging 
the guilt of the father. The people applauded the 

lawleſs but virtuous enterpriſe ; the pardon of * 

| | | | us 
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lius was pronounced ; and the dutiful affection of Tjz 
tus was rewarded by his appointment. to the honour. 
able poſt of legionary tribune. _ 

The intrepidity which the younger Manlius had 
_ diſplayed in the defence of his father was exerted in 
the ſervice of his country. The avidity of the Gauls 
had tempted them again to invade the territory of 
Rome; on the banks of the Anio their hoſtile camp 
was oppoſed to that of the republic; when the chal- 
lenge of a gigantic barbarian provoked the valour of 
Titus: The {kill and courage of the Roman pre- 
vailed over the ſuperior ſize and ſtrength of his adver- 
| fary; the victory of Titus was rewarded by the ſur- 
name of Torquatus ; and the Gauls, diſmayed by the 
fate of their champion, abandoned their entrench- 
ments, and diſperſed themſelves over Campania. 

Although repeatedly defeated, the luſt 
of ſpoil prevailed over the ſenſe of dan 
ger; and four invaſions of the Gauls are diſtinguiſhed 
in the ſpace of twelve years. The firſt and ſecond 
were repelled by the dictators Servilius Ahala and 
Caius Sulpicius ; the third afforded the honours of 
triumph to the plebeian conſul Popilius Læ nas; but 
the fourth, and moſt formidable, was in the conſul- 
ſhip of Lucius Furius Camillus, the ſon of the cele- 
brated hero of that name. 

The barbartans had deſcended from the 
hills of Alba; ſwept the defenceleſs country 
from the mouth of the Tiber to Antium; and had 
pitched their camp in the Pomptin territory, which 
was interſected by deep rivers and overſpread by ex- 
tenſive marſhes. Camillus contented himſelf for ſome 
time with obſerving their motions and intercepting 
their convoys. But this deſultory warfare was at 
length relinquiſhed, and both armies reſolved to 
ſtake their fortunes on a deciſive engagement. Their 


dloody encounter was uſhered in by à ſingle combat, 
: l in 
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in which a Gaul of ſuperior ſtature fell beneath the 
ſword of Marcus Valerius, a legionary tribune. From 
the ſuppoſed aſſiſtance of a raven the victor derived 
the ſurname of Corvus; and the Romans, from his 
ſucceſs, drew an happy omen of their own fortune : 
Their hopes were confirmed by the bloody and total 
defeat of the Gauls; and this ſignal chaſtiſement ſuſ- 
pended for ſome time the deſtructive inroads of the 
rapacious barbarians. | En, | 
Amidſt the conqueſts of Rome over the different 
ſtates of Italy, her political conſtitution had inſenſibly 
undergone ſome change. In the election of every ſe- 
cond year, the commons had eſtabliſhed their pre- 
tenſions to the dignity of curule ædile; and in the 
beginning of the fifth century a plebeian was firſt 
choſen cenſor ; Caius Marcius Rutilus had twice been 
nominated conſul, and once dictator; the envy of the 
nobles had not been able to preclude him from the 
honours of a triumph ; and by his promotion to the 
cenſorſhip, he opened to the plebeians the road to 
that dignity, which had hitherto been defended 
againſt their ambition. 8 | 
U.C.ao;, . The fame of Rome had been already dif- 
2” fuſed beyond the narrow confines of Italy; 
and from the ſhores of Oſtia, her reputation had 
ſtretched acroſs the Mediterranean ſea to the port of 
Carthage. The firſt treaty between the Romans and 
Carthaginians is ſuppoſed to have been negociated in 
the ſame year as beheld the expulſion of Tarquin; 
and was inſcribed on a column, which remained in 
the time of Polybius. The ſecond was ſubſcribed in 
the conſulſhip of Popilius Lænas, and Valerius Cor- 
vus, who was raiſed to that dignity the year after his 
victory over the champion of the Gauls. Both trea- 
ties difter but little either in form or, matter; and. 
while the commercial jealouſy of Carthage reſtrained 
the trade and navigation of the Romans, the vigilance 


of 
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of Rome protected her allies from the enterpriſes of 


the Carthaginians. | ; 
The levity of the Volſcians prompted 
them again to arms; near Satricum their 
forces were defeated by Valerius Corvus, who le. 
velled that town with the ground; and whoſe tri. 
umph was adorned by the .mournful train of four 
thouſand captives. . The Aurunci, who had revolt. 
ed, were again ſubdued by Furius Camillus ; and 
the army that had been employed to chaſtiſe their 
rebellion, ſoon after wreſted the city of Sora from the 
Volſcians. | | | e 
But more formidable enemies ſoon exerciſed the 
perſevering valour of the Romans. Towards the 
ſouth of Italy an extenſive tract of country, which 
forms a conſiderable part of the modern kingdom of 
Naples, was inhabited by the Samnites, a bold and 
hardy people, whoſe numbers and {kill in war pre- 
ſented an adverſary not unworthy the fame and for- 
tune of the republic. Their ſuperior forces had al- 
ready oppreſſed the Sidicini, whoſe territory was 
bounded by the ſtream of the Liris; and the Campa- 
nians, who had ruſhed to arms in ſupport of the lat- 
ter, were tbemſelves overwhelmed by the torrent of 
the victors. A deputation from the city of Capua in- 
voked the aſſiſtance of the Romans to defend the 
common liberties of Italy; and the reluctance of the 
ſenate was vanquiſhed by the tempting offer of the 
rich fields of Campania, An embaſſy was diſpatched 
to the Samnites, to inform them of the voluntary 
ceſſion of the Campanians, and to admoniſh them to 
* . Teſpe& hereafter the territory of Rome. 
Te anſwer of the Samnites was dictated by con- 
tempt and indignation; and in the preſence of the 
ambaſſadors, their inſtructions to their commanders 
devoted the fertile region of Campania to the de- 
ſtructive ravages of war. It was only by arms 1 
1 g the 
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the pretenſions of Rome could be vindicated; the 
levics were urged with unuſual diligence; and- two 
conſular armies were led by Marcus Valerius Corvus | 
and Cornelius Cofſus. 

The farmer entered Campania; ; and from the 
commanding ſituation of mount Gaurus, obſeryed 
the motions of the Samnites, carefully ſurveyed the 
BH {ſcene of action, and confirmed the courage and di- 
|  ſcivline of his troops by continual and ſucceſsful ſkir- 

miſhes. At length he yielded to that impatience - 
which he had ſecretly cheriſhed ; and deſcending 
from the heights he had occupicd, advanced to ene 
counter the rivals of his own and his country's glory. 
In the doubtful conflict the Samnites maintained their 
former reputation for bravery; and reſiſted with 
firmneſs the repeated attacks of the Romans. Ar 
length Valerius himſclf, at the head of the legions, 
made a vigorous and deciſive charge; the ground 
was covered with the ſlaughtered bodies of the Sam- 
nites; and the judicious retreat of the furvivors, un- 
der the cover of the night, preſerved them from a 
total defeat. 
While Valerius exulted in bis victory, the mind of 
his colleague was clouded with ſhame and deſpair. 
Cornelius had been inſtructed, with the army under 
his command, to penetrate into the territory of Sam- 
nium; but the unwary conful had directed his march 
through a mountainous country, terminated by thick 
woods, The Romans had ſcarcely entangled them- 
ſelves among the laſt before they were alarmed by the 
intelligence that the paſſes behind were ſecured by 
the enemy; and they beheld in front a deep and. 
narrow valley, which was covered by the hoſtile tents 
of the Samnites. While they contemplated in ſilent 
deſpondency the dangers which ſurrounded them, 
their hopes were revived by the counſels and courage 


ef Publius Decaus Mus, a legionary tribune. One 
_ eminence 


f 


. 
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eminence, which overlooked the camp of the enemy, 
had been negleQed by the Samnites; and Decius 


propoſed to occupy with a ſelect detachment the lofty 


ſtation. He exhorted the conſul to improve the in- 
terval, when the attention of his adverſary would be 
diſtracted between two camps. His advice was ap- 
proved; and the defign ſucceſsfully executed. 
While the Samnites heſitated, whether to attack De- 
eius or the conſul, the latter ſeized the moment of 
jrreſolution, and haſtily preſſed through the valley. 
The approach of night ſecured him from purſuit ; 
and the ſame darkneſs enabled Decius, with his 
brave companions, to deſcend from the | height, 
and to join the army that their gallantry had pre- 
ſerved. 

It was not ſufficient for a Rowan general to elude 
defeat ; his mind, from early youth, was taught to 
aſpire to victory. The daring genius of Decius ſug- 
geſted the plan of ſurpriſing the camp of the Samnites, 
before they had recovered from their aſtoniſhment. 
Their impetuous attack ſpread diſorder and diſmay . 
throughout the hoſt of their enemies; a flight reſiſt- 
ance was followed by a dreadful carnage; and above 
thirty thouſand of the Samnites nn in the bloody 
purſuit. s | 

The, ſpirits of the Samnites yet roſe ſuperior to ad- 
verſity; and the fertile fields of Campania were ſtill 
diſputed with a perſeverance worthy ' the rich prize. 
A ſecond Samnite army, beneath the walls of Sueſ- 
ſala, a town fituated between Nola and Capua, op- 
poſed the progreſs of the conſul Valerius. They 
were allured to quit their advantageous poſition by 
the arts of the Roman general: Their temerity 
was chaſtiſed by a ſevere defeat; and one hundred 
and feventy Samnite ſtandards adorned the triumph 
of Valerius. ä 

The 
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The Samnites, humbled by inceſſant miſ- 1 
fortunes, ſued for and obtained peace; but 
the tranquillity of Rome, which ſeemed ſecured by | 
the ſubmiſſion of her neighbours, was broken by the 

turbulence of her own citizens. The happy climate 
and luxuriant plains of Campania, which claimed the 
preference of the voluptuous Tiberius, had attracted 
the deſires of the veterans of Valerius; and when the 
conſul Marcius Rutilus was appointed to the com- 
mand of that army, he was ſurpriſed by the diſſolute 

and effeminate manners of the ſoldiers, and alarmed 
at the intelligence that they had conſpired to ſeize 
the city of Capua. He indulged their hopes by the 
rumour that they were to continue the enſuing win- 
ter in their preſent ſtation : But he aſſiduoufly em- 

loyed the interval to remove gradually the moſt 
factious. The vigilance of the ſoldiers penetrated 
into his intentions; they dreaded the revival of 
diſcipline, and the puniſhment of their licentious 
pleaſures. The more daring rejected his authority, 
and quitted with fearful menaces, the camp. They 

oſſeſſed themſelves of a narrow paſs near the city of 
Ancur ; the ſeditious band was ſoon ſwelled into an 
army by the acceſſion of the indigent and profligate z 
and as they advanced towards Rome, they forced 
from his — 5 Titus Quinctius, a veteran of approved 
valour, and conſtrained him to accept the PE 
and dangerous diſtinction of general. 
The ſenate beheld with conſternation the approach 
of the ſeditious multitude, and oppofed their uſual 
reſource in danger, the dictatorial authority. The 
fame and virtues of Valerius Corvus entitled him to 
the painful pre-eminence ; and a general might well 
flatter himſelf with ſome influence over ſoldiers whom 
he had fo often led to victory. On the Appian Way, 
about eight miles from Rome, the tumultuous march 
of the rebels was arreſted by the preſence of the dicta- 


tor 


47 
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tor and an obedient army. But Valerius dreaded to 
ſtain his trophies with civil blood.; he faluted the re- 
volters with the endearing names of children ard 
companions ; he celebrated their former exploits ; 
reminded them of his unwearied endeavours to al. 
leviate their hardſhips ; and declared his reſolution 
never to draw his ſword unleſs they themſelves ſhould 
begin the guilty conflict. 

Then turning to their leader, © If you, Titus 
* Quinctius, ſaid he, © are either voluntarily or 


* by conſtraint engaged in this enterpriſe, you will 


ac ac with prudence, in caſe of a battle, to retire in- 
«* to the bindmoſt ranks. It will be leſs diſhonour- 
sable for you even to turn your back, and fly be- 
“fore your fellow: citizens, than to fight againſt 


d your country. But if it is only to promote peace 


dc and reconciliation that you appear at the head of 
* your party, you may, conkitently with your ho- 


£ nour and duty, continue there as their interpreter. 


„ Speak then, propoſe your demands; aſk any con- 
* ditions that are reaſonable, and they ſhall be 
& granted: Nay, even it will be better to grant the 
* molt exorbitant terms, than to begin a deteſtable 
5 civil war, and to behold Romans imbrue their 
e hands in Roman blood ” 

The reluQance with which Quinctius had yielded 
to the wiſhes of the impetuous multitude, was atteſt- 
ed by the tears with which he implored them to re- 
turn to their duty, and refer the redreſs of their 
grievances to the mediation of the didtator. Their 
acclamations proclaimed their confidence in Vale- 
lerius; and their ſubmiſſion reſtored unanimity 


again to Rome. The terms that were granted to 


them, Livy acknowledges, are involved in doubt 
and obſcurity ; but if they obtained, as ſome authors 
aſſert, the abolition of uſury, and the right of 


chooling both conſuls from the plebeian order, the 
| numbers 


a 
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numbers and alpects of the fſeditious muſt have 
been formidable indeed, to have extorted concel- 
ons ſo repugnant to the avarice and pride of the 
atricians. 

Although the Latins and neighbouring ſtates had 
bowed before the terror of the Roman arms, yet 
their generous love of independence was diſplayed in 
repeated attempts to ſhake off the degrading yoke ; 
and as often as any domeſtic diſſenſions divided or 
diſtracted the attention of the republic, the depend- 
ent cities of Italy ſeized the favourable opportunity 
of breaking their chains, and aſſerting their ancient 
freedom. The late ſedition rekindled their ardour, 
and revived their hopes; and although the tranſient 
revolt of Privernum was quickly ſuppreſſed, the con- 
federate forces of the Sidicini, the Campanians, and 
the Latins, filled the minds'of the Romans with the 
moſt ſerious apprehenſions, and required their moſt 
vigorous exertions. | 

In the hour of danger and perplexity, the merits 
of Manlius Torquatus and Decius Mus were atteſted 
by the united ſuffrages of their fellow-citizens, which 
called them to the conſular authority. The filial af- 
fection and perſonal valour of the firſt have been al- 
ready recorded in the protection of his father, and 
his victory over the champion of the Gauls; and to 


the firmneſs and preſence of mind of the laſt, Cor- _ 


nelius Coſſus and his army owed. their deliverance 
from the arms of the Samnites. Both were equally . 
endued with the honourable thirſt of glory, and with 
pious reverence for the gods; but the virtue of Man- 
lius was ſtern and inflexible ; While the milder diſpo- 
ſition of Decius inclined-him rather to conciliate the 
affections of his ſoldicrs by kindneſs, than to enſure 
their obedience by ſeverity. 

The forces of the confederates already "a 
the plains of * which ſtretch from Mount 

Vor. I. O Vefuvius; : 
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Veſuvius ; and the Romans, after traverſing the 
territories of the Marſi, pitched their tents in the ' 
ſight of the hoſtile camp. The double apparition 
which warned both conſuls that victory would be 
canted to that army, the general of which devoted 


himſelf to the infernal deities, might be the reſult of 
olicy or inceſſant anxiety; but the orders which en- 


forced the obſervance of diſcipline, and forbade any 


foldier to engage in ſingle combat with the enemy 


- without expreſs permiſſion from his commander, re- 


veal in leſs ambiguous terms the-doubts and caution 


- of the Roman leaders. 


The ſon of Torquatus was the firſt to aſſert the 
martial renown of his family, and to incur the mor- 
tal penalty of diſobedience. At the head of a choſen 
detachment he had been directed to obſerve the mo- 
tions of the confederates. The inſulting challenge of 


: aLatin, who defied him by name, provoked the in- 
dignation of the impatient youth ; the commands of 


Torquatus were forgotten or neglected; a vacant 
ſpace allowed the two warriors to diſplay their valour 
in the fight of their reſpective followers; but the 
breaſt of the Latin was tranſpierced by the lance of 


Manlius; and the youthful victor returned in tri- 


umph to the camp, and caſt the bloody ſpoils at the 
feet of his father. 

The mind of Torquatus was rent with conflicting 
paſſions; a beloved ſon adorned with the trophies of 
victory awakened his affections, and claimed his in- 


dulgence. But the ſterner duties of a general 
checked his paternal fondneſs: The fate of the re- 


public depended on the ſeverity of her diſcipline; 
nor could the luſtre of the deed atone for the danger 
of the example. The Roman ſoldiers were com- 
manded to aſſemble round the tent of their conſul; 


and in their preſence he applauded the valour, and 
Fenner 
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pronounced the ſentence of his gallant and unfor- 


tunate ſon. 


** Since you, Titus Manlius, in contempt of the 
« conſular dignity, of the authority, of a father, and 
in contradiction to my expreſs orders, have rafhly 
+ quitted your ſtation to engage an enemy; fince 
« you have wounded. that military diſcipline which 
“ has hitherto proved the ſupport of Rome, and re- 
_ « duced me to the fad alterna-ive of forgetting my- 

e ſelf and mine, or neglecting the duty I owe to the 

public welfare, Rome mult not ſuffer the puniſh- 
% ment of your fault, and we muſt expiate it our- 
„ ſelves. We ſhall this day prove a melancholy but 
* wholeſoinc example to the Roman youth. I feel 
the natural affection of a father for a ſon {till more 
% endeared to him by this recent inſtance of. valour. 
But fince either the conſular authority muſt be 
e eſtabliſhed by your death, or extinguiſhed: by your 
« impunity, I cannot doubt but a deſcendant of 
«+ Manlius will readily conſent to repair his fault, 
by ſubmitting to the puniſhment of his offence.” 
The murmurs of the crowd might accuſe the inex- 
orable juſtice of Torquatus; but the obedient ſon 
patiently ſubmitted ro the rigid ſentence ; a ſhort 
and mournful delay was only allowed while rhe father 
_ adorned with the crown of victory, that head which 
immediately after was ſevered from the body by the 
axe of the lictor. 

Modern patriotiſm, ſoftened by domeſtic enjo 
ments and the cultivation of ſocial pleaſures, rinks 
with mingled: horror and aſtoniſhment from the ſtern 
and gigantic virtues of the ancients: But a Roman 
was taught to prize his own life, or the lives of his 
children, only as they contributed to.the glory of his 

country, The execution of young Manlius had been 
followed by the fignal for battle; and the two armies 
furiouſly ruſned to a cloſe. and bloody: combat. ** | 

e 1 left 
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left of the Romans, which Decius commanded, was 
' ſhaken by the charge of the confederates; and the 
heroic conſul inſtantly accepted the condition and 
promiſe of victory. Clothed in white, he ſolemnly 
devoted himſelf and his enemies to the infernal gods; 
and precipitating himſelf amidſt the thickeſt of his 
foes, his ſingle arm for a few moments ſpread terror 
and diſmay through the hoſtile ranks : Pierced with 
honourable wounds he at length fell from his horſe, 
and was trampled to death in the general diſorder. 
But the fate that was prompted by the frantic, dream 
of ſuperſtition, afforded a real and effective ſuccour 

to the Romans; and in the fall of their leader they 
' | exulted in the full confidence of victory. On the 
other hand, the Latins and their allies confeſſed the 
awful impreſſion z and although they continued for 
ſome time longer to maintain the honour of their 
arms, a gradual retreat was inſenſibly converted into 
a tumultuous flight; and ſo eager and deſtructive 
was the purſuit of the victors, that ſcarce a fourth 
part of the army of the confederates eſcaped the 
ſwords of the Romans. 

The broken forces of the Latins * 
been recruited by the zeal of the Volſci; | 
but on the banks of the Liris, they ſunk beneath the 
ſuperior fortune of Manlius and of Rome, and thc 
[ſtream of that river was purpled with their blood. 
The cities of Latium opened their gates to the victor; 
. Campania again acknowledged the ſovereignty of 
Rome; and although the entire conqueſt of Latium 
was not completed until the conſulſhip of Furius Ca- 
millus and Caius Mznius, yet to the conduct and 
courage of Manlius may Juſtly be aſcribed the ſucceſs 
of the Romans. f 
The Latins had hitherto maintained the character 
of allies of Rome; but their late revolt had exaſ- 
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the ſenate was debated the important queſtion, Whe- . 


ther Latium ſhould be converted into a deſert, or its 


inhabitants allowed to live in the humble condition of 
ſubjects to Rome? It is probable that policy rather 


than clemency induced the Romans to ſpare a pro- 
ſtrate people, and to repair the ravages which war 
had made by aſſociating in the rights of citizens 
thoſe whom they had vanquiſhed as enemies: Yet 


even on this occaſion, the intolerant genius of Rome 


was diſplayed ; and though the cities of Lanuvium, 


Aricia, Nomentum, and Pædum, might boaſt the 
privileges of municipal towns, the inhabitants of _ 


Antium were obliged to ranſom their lives by relin- 
quiſhing the navigation of the ſea, and by ſurrender- 
ing their veſſels: A ſeverer fate awaited Velitræ; 


and the frequent revolt of that city could only de ex- 


piated by its total deſtruction. b 

The various dignities of conſul, quæſtor, 
xdile, and cenſor, were already open to the 
ambition of the plebeians; but the office of prætor 
had hitherto rather eſcaped than withſtood their pre- 


U. C. 416. 


tenſions. In the conſulſhip of Caius Sulpicius Lon- 
gus, and Publius AÆlius Pætus, Publilius, a plebeian, 


declared himſelf a candidate for, and obtained the 
cenforſhip: The ſenate, weary of contending in 
vain with the multitude, acquieſced in the innova- 


tion; and of the numerous offices which the patri- 


cians had once engroſſed, the honours of the prieſt- 
hood remained alone ſacred from the uſurpations of 

the commons. | 
A deſultory war for four ſucceſſive 1 ü 
417, 424; 


ſerved rather to exerciſe the arms of the Romans, 


than to awaken the fears of the republic; nor was 


the ſubſequent revolt of Privernum conſidered of 


greater conſequence. The reduction of that city af- 
* to We conſuls, Lucius Æmilius and Caius 


5 Plautius, 
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Plautius, the honours of a triumph; but the city 
itſelf was preſerved from the deſtruction i in which 
Velitræ had been involved by the intrepid ſincerity 
of one of her citizens. To the queſtion of the ſe. 
nate, What conduct they might expect in future, 
* in caſe they conſented 10 pardon ?“ © If the 
peace you grant us ſhould be a good one,“ re- 
plied the undaunted captive, we ſhall maintain it 
< inviolably ; but if the terms are oppreflive, you 
c muſt not long depend on our fidelity.” The in- 
voluntary applauſe of the afſembly attended the in- 
genuous confeſſion: In tumultuous acclamations 
they declared, That a people, whoſe only deſire 
s was liberty, and whoſe only fear was that of loſing 
« it, were worthy to become Romans; and Pri- 
vernum was admitted to the privikges of a municipal 


city. 
The and progreſs of the Romans arouſed 


edge again the jealouſy of the Samnites, who, 
during the wars of the republic with the Latins, had 
reſpired from their former defeats, and now ſtrongly 
remonſtrated againſt the encroaching ſpirit of their 
rival, who, in the conſulſhip of Caius Plautius Pro- 
culus, and Cornelius Scapula, had planted a colo- 
ny at Fregellz, a city in the territory of the Sidicini, 
and which the Samnites had formerly razed to the 
ground. . 
v. C. 426. The Romans liſtened in nber ſilence 
7 to their complaints, and turned their arms 
againſt the inhabitants of Palæpolis, a band of mar- 
tial adventurers from Greece, who had founded the 
city of Naples, and thence extending their eſta- 
bliſhments, poſſeſſed themſelves of Palæpolis, and 
wounded, by their incurſions, the * of 
- Rome. 
Cornelius Lentulus and Quintus Publilius Philo ; 


were directed to chaſtiſe the temerity of the inva- 
ders; 
4 
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ders; and while the former awed with an army the 
levity of the Campanians, the latter occupied the 
ground between Naples and Palzpolis, and puthed 


| with vigour the ſiege of the laſt. 
The Samnites had not beheld with indiference the | 


enterprizes of the Romans ; throughout the neigh- 
bouring ſtates their emiſſaries loudly accuſed the. 
pride and ambition of the republic, and urged the 
different powers to confederate in defence of the 


common liberties of Italy. The ſenate diſpatched 


ambaſſadors to complain of a conduct fo contrary to 
the treaties tha: ſubſiſted between the two nations, 
The Samnites in their turn inveighed againſt the re- 
building and fortifying Fregellz ; and when the Ro- 
mans offered to refer their differences to arbitrators ; 
“ No,” exclaimed they haughtily, we will have 
* no arbitrators but the gods and our ſwords; 2 
«© field of battle can alone determine our preten- 
* ſions; and Mars ſhall terminate our diſputes on 
« the plains of Campania. Go, Romans, and in- 


form your conſuls, that we attend them between 


«© Capuaand Sueſlala ; and there it ſhall be decided, 


** whether the Samnites or the Romans ſhall give - 


laws to Italy?“ 
The lofty challenge was received by the” | 


ambaſſadors with becoming dignity ; and the . 


anſwer, that they were accuſtomed only to fight 


when commanded by their generals, might diſplay 
the diſcipline, or reveal the unprepared ftate of the 


Romans. The ſenate, to contend with fo formid- 


able an enemy, raiſed Marcus Claudius Marcellus to 


the authority of dictator; but ſome defect in the re- 


ligious ceremonies induced Marcellus to abdicate 
that office. On his reſignation, Caius Poetilius Libo, 
and Lucius Papirus Mugellanus, were choſen con- 


ſuls; and, reinforced by the people 9 Lucania and 


* 


Pa 
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Apulia, they extended their devaſtations over the 15 
territories of the Samnites. k 
In the mean time the fiege of eee e was in- 
ceſlantly urged by Publilius, who had been con- 
tinued in command with the title of procon/ul. Four 

thouſand Samnites and two thouſand Campanians de- 

fended the walls of Palæpolis by their valour, and 
diſguſted the inhabitants by their arrogance. The, 
citizens determined to ſeck, in ſubjection to the Ro- 

mans, a refuge from their luſt and avarice. Nym- 
phius and Charilaus, the two chief magiſtrates, ven- 
tured to diſcloſe their melancholy ſituation to the 
beſiegers, and conjured their aſſiſtance. Ihe native 

arts of Greece were conſpicuous in the deſign they 
adopted; and while Charilous eſcaped to the Roman 
camp, and revealed to Publilius the weakneſs of the 
city, and the wiſhes, of the inhabitants, Nymphius 

affected loudly to accuſe the deſertion of his colleague, 
and ſecured by his paſſionate invectives the confi- 
dence of the Samnite leaders. But he betrayed their 
- counſels to the Romans, haraſſed the troops by un- 
neceſſary labours, and poſted his ſoldiers in the moſt 
diſadvantageous manner, Three thouſand Romans 
were led by Charilaus to the aſſault, and they ſcarce 
had penetrated the entrenchments of the beſieged 
before their numbers were ſwelled by the junction of 

the citizens; and the Samnites, diſordered and diſ- 
mayed by this unexpeQed treachery, abandoned 

their arms and baggage, and  Tougnt their ſafety i in 
tumultuous flight. 1 
From the triumphs of the Romans the Hiſtorjan | 
turns with diſguſt to the narrative of their vices : 
The example of the Greeks and Etruſcans had per- 
vaded and corrupted theſe ſtern republicans, and the 
impurity of their love broke through every reſtraint 
of modeſty and nature. * young ptebeian, of ex- 
traordinary | 
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traordinary beauty, to diſcharge the debts of his ; 
aged father, had ſubmitted himſelf a ſlave to Lucius 


Papirius; but the brutal creditor gazed with lawleſs 


tranſport on the charms of the captive youth; and 
the chaſte refuſal of the latter expoſed him to the 
cruelty of the former. . The unhappy Publilius, for 
ſuch was his name, eſcaped from the chain and 
ſcourge of his unnatural tyrant, and implored the 
juſtice of the ſenate. I am unwilling to believe that 
aſſembly was leſs moved with abhorrence of Papirius 
than alarmed by the indignation of. the multitude; 
yet, though the inſult to nature and Publilius was 
productive of a law which reſtrained the power of the 
creditor to the goods, and delivered from his op- 
preſſive gripe the perſon of the debtor, the deteſtable 
attempt of Papirius is paſſed over in filence ; and the 
puniſhment of his guilt was probably averted by the. 


number and rank of thoſe who dreaded in his ſen 
tence to pronounce their own. | 
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Chapter the Tenth. 


War 8 the S, „ and Victory of 
Quintus Fabius. — Papirius Curſor aſſerts his authority 
as Dictaior.— Pardons Fabius at the interceſſion of the 
People. —Viftories over the Samnites.—The Romans. 
are allured into a defile, and compelled to capitulate.— 
Ignominious Conditions rejected by the Senate.——They 

deliver Poſthumiue, the Roman Conſul, to Pontius the 

Sabine General. —Magnanimity of Pontius. —Succeſ- 
ſcve Victories of the Romans, — Character of Papirius 
Curſor. —Succeſs of Rome. Innovations of Appius 
Claudius. — His Conſtruction of an Aquedutt and Road. 
Fabius paſſes the Ciminian Foreſt, and Defeats the 
 Hetrarians,—Laft Victory of Papirius Curſor over 
the Samnites.—T he Samnites ſue for Peace. Tabius 

. acquires, in the office of Cenſor, the ſurname of Maxi- 
mus.—ls appointed Conſul with Decius Mus. — The 
devotement of the latter. Victory over the Gault, the 
Samnites, and the Hetrurians.—Defeat "of Pontius, 
who is taken Priſoner, and put to Death by the Ro- 

mant. Curius Dentatus grants Peace to the Sam- 
nites.—Diſſenſions in Rome. Mars with the Gauls 
and the Hetrurians.—With the Tarentines, ui 
implore the offi tance f of 85 King of” Epi- 


russ. 
R 0 M the capture of Palæpolis, the 

* F 437.481 „Fus active enmity of the Romans and the 
Samnites, Was, * near ſixty years, atteſted in a 
; variety 
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variety of doubtful and ſanguinary ſtruggles; and 


for hear forty years of that period, the fortune of the 
latter was ſupported by their Italian and Barbarian 
allies, until the diſtreſs of the Tarentines induced 


them to implore the aſſiſtance of the Greeks; and the 


conquerors of Aſia were ſummoned to check the pro- 


grets of the Romans, and to protect the independence i 


of Italy. 5 
I0o conduct the war int the Samnites, 1 
* 428. 
the authority of dictator was conferred on 


Papirius Qurſor, who named as his maſter of horſe, 


Quintus Fabius Rullianus. But when the hoftile 


camps were already pitched in fight of each other, 


ſome defect in the religious ceremonies awakened the 
ſuperſtitious ſcruples of the dictator; and after hav- 
ing ſtrictly enjoined Fabius to abſtain from action, he 
haſtened ro Rome, to confirm his authority by more 
perfect or more favourable auſpices: 

The impatience of a Roman'army in the preſence 
of an enemy, correſponded with the ardour of Fa- 


bius ; he attacked the Samnites, who confided in the 
abſence of Papirius. The laughter of twenty thouſand | 


of their ſoldiers, ſufficiently diſplays their confuſion, 


and the bloody induſtry of the Romans; and the 


contempt of Fabius for Papirius was proclaimed in the 
order which commanded the ſpoils of victory to be 


deſtroyed, leſt they might adorn the tinnen of the 


abſent dictator. 

Papirius heard with indignatiob thi envy and pre- 
ſamption of his diſobedient lieutenant : He flew to 
the camp, ſummoned the culprit before his tribunal, 
and, exaſperated by his haughty anſwers, amidſt the. 
f tymulruous ſolicitations of the IT TeUVeres him 


. to 


— 
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to the hands of the lictors. From theſe tremendous 
miniſters of juſtice, Fabius was reſcutd by the ſol- 
diers, and fled from the inflexible reſentment of Pa- 


pirius to Rome; he was inſtantly followed by the 
dictator, who, in the midſt of that ſenate, commanded 


Fabius to be ſeized; and the murmurs of that aſſem- 


bly were ſilenced by the imperious voice of the ſu- 
preme magiſtrate of the republic. | 

From the tribunal of the diQator, Quintus Fabius 
_ appealed to the aſſembly of the people. His cauſe 

was pleaded by his father, a venerable ſenator, who 
had thrice enjoyed the dignity of conſul, and once 
that of dictator. He urged the arrogance and cruelty 
of Papirius; he recalled to their remembrance the 
ſervices of the Fabian family, and with tears implored 
the favour of the aſſembly for his unhappy ſon. On 
the ſide of the Fabii were the majeſty of the ſenate, 
the inclinations of the people, the influence of rhe 
tridunes, and the affections of the abſent army. The 
dictator was ſupported by the reverence of the laws, 
and the conſciouſneſs of his own authority. He re- 
minded the Romans of the example of Manlius ; he 
reproached them with degenerating from that heroic 
love of their country, which once prevailed over 
every other conſideration ; he diſplayed the fatal con- 
ſequence of admitting appeals from a diQator to the 
people ; and concluded with admoniſhing the tri- 
bunes of the dangers which might ariſe to the republic 
from ſcreening the guilty Fabius. 

Whatever might be the ſecret wiſhes of the ncople 
to exalt their own authority above that of the diQator, 
they dreaded the event of diminiſhing the power of 
the ſupreme magiſtrate in the midſt of a doubtful and 
foreign war. Inſtead of venturing to acquit the cul- 
Prit, "ey reſtrained their inclinations to ſubmiſſive 

- 19 5 5 interceſſons ; i 
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interceſſions; the pride of the Fabii was humbled by . IF 
the firmneſs of Papirius ; and the dictator, fatisfied 
with having vindicated his own prerogative, granted 3 
the forfeited life of Fabius to the PRE Iu” _ 
and the ſolicitations of the people. | ” 
The ſpirits of the Samnites were broken i | 
by two ſucceſſive and bloody defeats : 

They ſued for peace; but Rome, infatiate of con- 

queſt, rejected their ſupplications; ; and that courage 
which the Samnites could no longer derive from 3 
hope, they aſſumed from deſpair. The command of ] 
their troops was entruſted to Pontius, whoſe military | 
{kill juſtified the confidence of his countrymen: By 
a variety of artful manceuvres he allured the Roman | 

_ conſuls, Titus Veturius and Spurius Poſthumius, in- 

to a narrow valley ſurrounded by thick woods, com- 
manded by lofty hills, and diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the Caudine Forks, _ 

While the Romans caſt a look of deſpair on the 
craggy heights covered with innumerable enemies, 
the Samnite general, ſecure of victory, referred to 
his father the fate of the entangled foe. The pru- 
dent Herennius adviſed him either to diſmiſs the Ro- 
mans without injury and without conditions, or to 
ſeize the moment of revenge, and to involve them in 
one promiſcuous deſtruction. By the firſt, he would 
conciliate the affections of a powerful and generous 
people; by the laſt, he would diſarm at leaſt for ſome 
time a great and formidable rival. 

Ihe counſels of Herennius were likened: to with 
cold diſapprobation ; and a middle courſe was adopt- | 
ed by the pride or compaſſion of Pontius: He 

ſpared the lives of the proſtrate Romans ; but by the 

ignominious terms that he impoſed, he enſured their 
5 eternal 2805 The diſgraceful ceremony of * 
under 
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under the yoke, and the reſtoration of the cities 
which Rome had wreſted from Samnium, were the 
important conceſſions. Vet the conſuls declared that 
the ratification of the laſt article muſt reſt with the 
people; and the only power with which they were 
inveſted, was to deliver hoſtages for the faithful per- 
formance: of their promiſes. - Six hundred Roman 
knights were ſubmitted to the chains of the victors, 
and their lives were to depend upon the punctuali- 


ty with which the republic executed her engage. 


ments. 
Rome, with deep and general conſternation, re- 
ceived the intelligence of the diſgrace and ſubmiſſion 


of a conſular army. Long accuſtomed to victory, 


ſhe bore with impatience the reverſe of fortune: 


Her pride was ſeverely. wounded by the degrading 


conceſſions that had been ſubſcribed ; and her terri- 


tory would have been fatally contracted by the reſti- 


tution of the towns which ſhe had conquered from 


the Samnites. The grief of her citizens was pro- 
claimed by the dreſs of mourning ; and the conſuls, 


who had returned to the capital, ſcarcely could be 


prevailed on to appear in public; and by their de- 


jected countenances they confeſſed the infa ſenſe | 


of their own imprudence. 


At length the ſenate was aſſembled ; and the 
authority of conſul, on this melancholy emergency, 
was conferred on Papirius Curſor, and Publilius Phi- 
lo. The treaty with the Samnites was ſtrenuouſly 


_ debated ; and the honour of the republic was urged 


againſt ber immediate intereſts ; when Spurius Poſt- 


humius, the unhappy author of the public calamity, 
himſelf aroſe: He declared the Roman people were 


not bound by conditions to which they had never aſ- 


fented ; and that the faith of the republic would be 


preſerved inviolate by delivering the leaders who 
had 


had negociated the treaty to the reſentment of the 
enemy. A tranſient oppoſition > that was made by 


two of the tribunes was overcome by the acclama- 


tions of the ſenate ; the legions that had been igno- 
miniouſly diſmiſſed by the Samnites, and burned with 
indignation at their late diſgrace, were again inrolled ; 
and their numbers were ſwelled by a martial train 
of volunteers, eager to efface the W of their 
country. 

The conduct of Spurius Poſthumius boy been com- 
pared, by the enthuſiaſtic admiration of the Romans, 
to the voluntary devotement of Decius Mus. But 
inſtead of the generous contempt of death and ho- 
nourable thirſt of fame which inſpired the latter, we 
can only obſerve in the former a feeble attempt to 
purify a ſullied reputation by the dangerous infrac-" 
tion of public faith ; and it is probable Poſthumius 
had as much to dread from the reſentment of his own 
countrymen as from that of the enemy. Whatever 
emotions might tranſiently alarm his boſom when he 
was delivered bound to an adverſary whaſe confi- 
dence he had abuſed, were extinguiſhed by the mag- 
nanimity of Pontius. The Samnite general poſſibly 
repented too late that he had not followed the coun- 
"Tels of his father Herennius: He reproached the 
perfidy of the republic, and demanded that the Ro- 
man army ſhould again return to the Caudine Forks. 
ee There,” laid he, * your conſuls may reje& the 
* peace if they diſlike it. Your honour will then 
< be untainted, and your fidelity, as well as the law 
" 'of nations, wil be preſerved inviolate. But ſhall 
_ © the lives of your troops be ſaved, and you enjoy 
„all the advantages of the peace, whale we reap no 
„benefit from your conventions ?. Are theſe the 
e equitable maxims on which you act? Is it thus 
* that you ſport with religion and the faith of 
“ treaties !?? Then turning to the lictors, he com- 

manded 
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manded them to releaſe their priſoners, and to ſuffer 
them to depart unmoleſted. 
The war detween the rival nations was 
again renewed with all its former fury. But 
while the Romans conſidered the evaſion of the late 
treaty as a certain omen of victory, the Samnites 
were already vanquiſhed in their own opinions. In 
a variety of ſtruggles with Rome, they had been al- 
moſt invariably oppreſſed by her ſuperior force or 
fortune ; and when they had at laſt obtained a de- 
eiſive advantage over their adverſary, it was raviſhed 
from their graſp by the perfidy of the republic. Their 
toils were to begin again; and they had no reaſon to 
expect a ſimilar ſucceſs from an enemy grown cau- 
tious by recent misfortunes. The ſurpriſe of Fre- 
gellæ, and the maſſacre of the Roman inhabitants, 
were clouded by a ſeries of diſaſtrous events: They 
were routed, and their camp pillaged, by the dictator 
Cornelius Lentulus ; ; and Papirius Curſor, who acted 
as maſter of the horſe to Lentulus, entered Apulia, 
and inveſted Luceria, where the ſix hundred Roman 
knights, who had been delivered as hoſtages on the 
late treaty, were ſtill detained. While Papirius re- 
jected the mediation of the inhabitants of Tarentum, 
he offered battle to a Samnite army, which had ad- 
vanced to raiſe the ſiege: Theſe in vain truſted to 
the ſtrength of their intrenchments, and their defeat 
determined the fate of Luceria. The Roman knights 
were delivered to the victor; and the garriſon, wich 
Pontius-in perfon, redeemed their lives by the ſame 
diſgraceful conditions as they had themſelves im- 
| poſed ; and ſubmitted to the 1gnominious ceremony 
of 858 under the yoke. | 
In the ſucceeding. campaign, Tarentum 
was taken by Quintus Aulius, and Satricum 
recovered by Papirius Curſor, whom the admiration 
of his fellow. citizens had a third time raiſed to the 
dignity 
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di gnity of conſul.” Rome dwelt with fond partiality 
on i exploits of a warrior, whoſe martial qualities” 
the judgment of Livy has compared Witß thofe* "of 
Alexander; and whom the confidence of the repub- * 
lic would have oppoſed to the Macedonian hero, ha” 
the conqueror of Aſia poured. the torrent of his armes 
from the eaſt to the weſt. The vigour of mind, tbe 
une {kill and churage of Papirius were equalled 
by the ſtrength of His body; Ad his ſurname of Cur- 
ſor was ex preſſive of his dunptealſel ſwiftnefs in the 
courſe. Patient of fatigue, and indifferent to the in- 
clemeney of ſeaſons, he ſeemed to communicate his 
own hardy conftitutjon to his followers; and al-' 
though in the camp the fepyereſt * diſcipline was re- 
commended by his example, yet in the puniſhment: 
of negligence, ot miſconduQ, his natural lenity 
prevailed ; and the offender, who by the rigid 
laws of Rome was expoſed to death, frequently F 
was ene with the chaſtiſement of a e fer, 
proo | i 
TH iet Aesch of the Sam. „ . A 
nites tranſiently ſuſpended the rival en: ve. 4951496 3 
mity of Rome; and a truce of two years was em- 
ployed by the republic” to ſpread the terror of her 
arms through Apulia, and to reduce Campania, to 
| the humble condition” of a præfecture: This regu- 
lation was attended by the addition of two ge 
tribes, which compleated the number to thirty-one; 
and on a ſurvey of the Roman people, thoſe” 10 87 
of bearing arms were found to amount to two hun. 
_ cred and fifty thouſand. rt 4 
The youth'of Rome were not ſuffered Long . oo 
to 0 in 5 1 4 a0! the dictatorial t 5 
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protection of their allies. They were defeated by 


Zmilius.; but the authority, of that general expired | 
before, he could reduce Saticula; and the capture of 
the ci q was reſerved for Quintus Fabins, who ſuc- 


him as dictator. 
The renown of Fabius was eltablithed. 


ceede 
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him to relinquiſh the glory of taking that fortreſs to 
the conſuls Poetilius Libo and Sulpicius Longus, 
who, on the expiration of the dictatorſhip, aſſumed 


the command of the army. 


In three ſucceſſive years the fortune 
of the Romans was diſplayed in repeated 


0 victories over the Samnites and the rebellious in- 


habitants of Campania: The former beheld each 
day the boundaries of their .territories recede; and. 
the reſtleſs diſpoſition of the latter was chaſtiſed by 
the reduction of Nola, Atina, and Calatia; while the 
Hetrurians, who had armed to check the progreſs 
of the republic, by a ſignal defeat near Sutrium, 


furniſhed the honours of triumph to the conſul 
Emilius. 


From the foreign conqueſts of the republic our 
attention is recalled to her domeſtic government. 


Some innovations had been introduced by Appius 
Claudius, the deſcendant of the celebrated decem- 


vir, and who had been advanced to the dignity of 
cenſor: He admitted into the ſenate the ſons of 
thoſe who had obtained their freedom from the com- 
paſhon or juſtice of their maſters; and even raiſed 


te ſlaves employed in the public works to the ſacred 


order of prieſthood. The ſenate was indeed purged 
of theſe intruders the enſuing year, in the conſulate 
ef Caius Junius Brutus and Quintus Amulius Bar- 

| bula. 


OT 


y the reduction of Saticula, and his dou- 
ble triumph over the Samnites: But in the ſiege of 
Sora he experienced the ſame fortune as his _ | 
cellor; and the obſtinacy of the garriſon, compelled - 


þ 
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bula. Though the term allotted for the cenſorſhip 
of Appius was expired, he retained that office, by 
the favour: of the tribunes, during three years be- 


yond the legal period; and the inſult which his am- 


bition thus offered to the conſtitution of his country, 


could ſcarce be compenſated by his aqueduct of ſeven 
miles in length, which poured into the capital a per- 


petual ſtream of ſalubrious water ; and the road from 


Capua to Rome, diſtinguiſbed by the appellation of 
The Appian Way, and which was conſtructed with a 


ſolidity that reſiſted the impreſſions of eight ſucceſſive f 


centuries... 

Ihe hoſtile enterpriſes” of me Hetrurians- 
had conferred again the dignity. of conſul on 
Quintus Fabius. A victory near Sutrium could not 
ſatisfy the aſpiring genius of that leader; He boldly 


committed himſelf to the Ciminian foreſt ; explored 
its deepeſt receſſes; and ſucceſsfully pierced the path- 
leſs barrier which had hitherto awed the daring ſpirit 


of Rome. He returned to his camp laden with 
ſpoil; and in a ſecond action with the Hetrurians, 
ſixty thouſand. were reported to have been flain_or 
taken priſoners... But his colleague, Caius: Marcius, 
had encountered the Samnites with far different ſuc- 
ceſs; the Romans ſcarce maintained their ground; 

and the conſternation of the capital demanded the ap- 


pointment of a dictator. To Fabius was aligned the 


ungrateful office of conferring that dignity on Papirius 
. Curſor, formerly his judge, and invariably his rival. 
When the deputies from the ſenate revealed the ob- 
ject of their embaſſy, the eyes of Fabius were fixed 


on the ground, and for à few minutes he preſerved 


a ſacred ſilence; the welfare of the ſtate at length 
| triumphed over his private. reſentment; ;. he declared 


Papirius dictator; but even in the moment of no- 
e *. could not conceal the violence which 
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he offered to his own diſpoſition, by his compli 


ance. or” Ot 1 
v. ©. The name of Papirius reſtored confidence 
011. to the Roman arms, and diffuſed difmay 
through the camp of the Samnites. Yet in the hour 
of action their former courage revived ; and it was 
not until the diftator charged in perſon that che day 
was decided in favqur af the Romans. This laſt 
Victory gilded the declining years of Papirius, who 
teft the path of glory open to Fabius, and cloſed in 
retirement his career of martial ſplendou. 
o. 00405 Ihe ſuffrages of his fellow. citizens 
5 . conferred the authority of conſul a third 
time on Fabius, and joined with him Decius Mus. 
125 Samnites were vanquiſhed by the former, the 
Hetrurians by the latter, and to the deciſive victories 
Which they obtained may be afcribed, during four 
fuccefſive years, the repeated triumpbs of the repub- 
lic, and the weaknels of the Samnites, who were re- 
duced to ſolicit, and obtained their former fitoation 
of allies of Rome. 
1 v. c. 40. If the fame of Fabius had been mutige 
by the ſword, it was augmented by the 
more pure, though leſs dazzling duties of the re- 
former; and the name of Maximus, which had 
_ eluded the conſul and the dictator, was the enviable 
reward of the cenſor. In that office he rectified the 
abuſes which had been ſanctioned by Appius Clau- 
dius; and purified the tribes from a crowd of 
2 whom ambition or avarice had intro- 


duced. 

A rovin band of Greeks, whoſe in- ; 
ry Eau 10 ing þ Cleonymus, the fon of a 
Ling of Sparta, had afflicted the coaſts of Italy, was 
reps elled by the Romans. The Marſi, a people who 
inhabited to the north of Samnium, were ſubdued 
by _ who had been named again dictator; ; _ 

ö Wit 


/ 
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with the ſame title Valerius Corvus ſoon after de- 
feated the Hetrurians, who ſued and obtained from 
the ſenate a truce for two years. 
Although the innovating temper of 
Appius had levelled the fences which die:! 
vided the plebeians from the honours of pontiff aud 
augur; yet it was not until the conſulſhip of Vale- 
rius Corvus and Quintus Apuleius Panſa, that they 
were formally adtnitted as candidates for theſe dig- 
nities. The reluctanee of the patricians to acquieſce 
in the pretenſions of the plebeians, awakened the 
jealouſy of the latter ; and when the hoſtile prepara- 
tions of the Hetrurians, the Umbrians, the Gauls, 
.and the Samnites, united the ſuffrages of the people 
in favour of Fabius and Decius as conſuls, the laſt 
was prompted by. the multitude not to yield the He- 
trurian war to the more mature fame of his colleague, 
but to inſiſt on his right of dividing the provinces by 
lot. The two competitors pleaded their cauſe in a 
general aſſembly of their fellow. citizens: But the 
ſuperior merits of Fabius prevailed; and the crowd 
that had excited the competition of Decius, joined in 
acknowledging the aſcendancy of Fabius. 
The Samnites had been ſtrengthened by the rapa- 
cious tribes who had quitted Gaul to indulge in the 
luxurious harveſts of Italy: Their eonfederate forces 
were ſwelled by the Hetrurians and Umbrians; aud 
the plains near Sentinum were delvged by an hoſt 
which has been eſtimated at one hundred and forty 


\ - 
- 
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thouſand foot and forty-ſix thoyſand horſe. . To op- i 


| poſe theſe, the ſenate deemed it neceſſary to augment 
the army of Fabius; and the mann of that 
commander was diſplayed by naming his late com- 
petitor Decius as his aſſociate in glory. The battle 
was various, obſtinate, and bloody; and for ſome 
moments the fortune of Rome ſeemed to yield be- 
fore the number of her adverſaries; when Decius 
1 Tf. ͥͤ 
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recollected the glorious example of his father, and 
determined to emulate his renown, by devoting him- 
ſelf to death in the defence of his country. The 
ſame myſterious ceremonies were performed-; and 
in the ſame manner he, ruſhed unarmed, and fell 
amidſt the thickeſt ranks of the enemy. His fate 
was attended by ſimilar conſequences: The Romans 
regarded the ſacrifice of their general as the certain 
ſtipulation of victory; they preſſed the confederates 
with redoubled ardour. The Italians firſt yielded to 
their fury; and the barbarians, deſerted by their al- 
lies, were compelled to quit the field. The Ro- 
mans, with Decius, might deplore the loſs of eight 
thouſand of their braveſt ſoldiers; but'the victory 
was deciſive ; and twenty-five thouſand of their ene- 
mies were ſuppoſed to haye periſhed in the perſevering 
| conflict. 
Yet the Samnites and the Hetrurians, though 
often defeated, ſtill rejected the language of ſub- 
miſſion; and the martial- exploits of Fabius were 
cloſed by a ſignal victory over the latter. Though 
the veteran hero tranſiently emerged from retirement 
to guide the inexperienced youth of his fon, and to 
moderate the jealous paſſions of the patricians and 
1 - the plebeians; yet he ever afterwards declined the 
| chief command, and repoſed beneath the laurels 
which bis valour and conduct had acquired. | 
During fix ſucceſſive years from the 
retreat of Fabius, the ftruggles of the 
Samnites and Hetrurians for independence were con- 
tinued with the ſame obſtinacy, and the fame diſaſ- 
trous fortune; the confulſhips of Lucius Poſt- 
humius, Atilius Regulus, and Spurius Cervillus, Pa- 
pirius Curſor and Quintus Fabius Gurges, the two 
ſons of the celebrated chiefs of thoſe names are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by alternate victories and triumphs. The 
unfortunate Continue Herenius was reſerved to grace 
in 
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in chains the chariot of tlie viftorious Fabius: But 
Rome could not be ſatisfied with the diſgrace of 


her illuſtrious captive; and her reſentment was 


ſatiated, or her fears extinguiſhed, by the death of 


Pontius: 
With the life of Poa the hae of the . 


nites appear to have expired; their braveſt you,. 


had in vain laviſhed their blood in the unequal con- 
teſt ; their ſtrongeſt fortreſſes were already in the 
hands of the enemy; and reſiſtance could ſcarce any 
longer be juſtified by deſpair. They humbled them- 


| ſelves before the imperial fortune of Rome ; and the 


conditions of peace were by the ſenate entruſted to 


the conſul, Curius Dentatus, a philoſophic warrior, 
whoſe humble cottage and narrow patrimony ſtill 
diſplayed Ns Pe ſimplicity of the ancient Ro- 
mans. 

The virtue of Curius was ſuperior to correla; ; 
he gloried in his indigence, and rejected with con- 
tempt the gold which the Samnite deputies offered; 
but he diſdained not a triumph, the reward of his 
integrity ; and his reduction of the Sabines, who 
had aſſiſted the Samnites, has diſtinguiſhed him as 
the firſt conſul who twice obtained the triumphal * 
nours in the ſame year. 

The law which ſubjected the body „„ 
the debtor to the mercy of his creditor, 7 OR 


had been revived by the influence of the patricians. : 


It was again aboliſhed by the ſame unnatural vice 
which had firſt ſuſpended its rigour. Veturius, a 


youth of. conſular extraction, fled from the brutal 


luſt of his creditor, Plotius ; he expoſed his body, 
mangled by the ſcourge of his tyrant, to the eyes of 
the people. The execution of Plotius, who was con- 
demned to death by the ſentence of the tribunes, 
could not allay the indignation of the multitude 3 
they crofled the Tiber, and occupied Mount Jani- 


culus. 


— 
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culus. On this emergency; the aged Fabius was 
ſummoned again to aſſume the dictatorial authority; 5 
his popularity, and the repeal of the obnoxious law, 
recalled the citizens of Rome to their former habi- 
tations; and his death, which ſoon followed the re- 
eſtabliſhment of tranquillity; | was lamented by the 
gratitude, of a people, who were indebted: to his 
arms and prudence for the ſubjection of their foreign 
enemies, and the. luſpenſion, of their domeſtic diſ- 
ſenſions. 5 he ; 1 

ia vet t e envy or Jevicy.: 0 the neig 
yy 48, 470. bouring co allowed the Romans 
ſcirce to taſte the bleſſings of peace. The appella- 
tion of Great Greece, which had been appropriated 
to the ſouthern coaſt of Italy, proclaimed the ex- 
traction of the inhabitants. The citizens of Ta- 
rentum, one of the moſt powerful colonies, boaſted 
their deſcent from the Spartans. But the rigid tem- 
perance which characterized their anceſtors, was re- 
linquiſhed and derided by the Tarentines; and amidſt 
a-ſenſual and indolent eople, their ſuperior luxury 
and effeminacy ſoon ene proverbial. They re- 
garded with ſecret terror the progreſs of the Ro- 
mans; and they dreaded leſt the rapid conqueſts of 
thoſe ſtern republicans ſhould ſummon them from 
the lap of indolence and pleaſure, to defend by the 
ſword the product of their vineyards. Ibeir nego- 
ciations were extended to a more reſtleſs and enter- 
priſing race, whoſe enmity, they fondly hoped, 
woul engroſs the attention and check the riſing 
grandeur, of Rome; and the Senones, a ſwarm of 
Gauls, Who had been allured to quit their native 
| woods for the fertile fields of Italy, were excited by 
the arts ef the Tarentines, to beſiege Aretium, a 
city of Hetruria, ſituated near the banks of the Ar- 
no, and which eyed the ace and protection of 


Rome. 5 75 
The 


— 
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The reputation of the republic was wounded i in 
the danger of ber allies; 3 the diſpatched ambaſſadors 
to admoniſh the Gauls to retire from the Walls of_ 
Aretium. But the lawleſs barbarians received the 
meſſage with contempt, and violated the faith of na- 
tions in the murder of the ambaſſadors. The conſul 
Cæcelius, who had preſſed forwards to avenge their 
fate, and to relieve Aretium, was defeated beneath 
the walls of that city ; and himſelf, with ſeven le- 
gionary ttibunes and thirteen thouſand ſoldiers, pe- 
riſhed in the action and purſut. 

The ſword of Rome, on the death of Caditiad, 
was entruſted to Curius Dentatus; but that ex- 
perienced leader, inſtead of hazarding his new raiſed 
troops in an encounter with the Senones, avoided 
their camp by a circuitous march, . penetrated into 
their country on the coaſt of the Adriatic, and in- 
dulged his tollowers in the deſtruction of their de- : 
fenceleſs ſettlements. -_ 

The Gauls, to avenge this i injury, ide the 
fiege of Aretium, and impatient for revenge, dire&- 
ed their diſorderly footſteps towards Rome. In the 
plains of Hetruria they were encountered, van- 
quiſhed, and deſtroyed by the conful Cneius Domi- 
tius; while his colleague, Cornelius Dolabella, ob- 
tained on the banks of the lake Vademonis, a victory 
ſcarce leſs bloody or deciſive over the Hetrurians, and 
a race of Gallic adventurers who were diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the Boy. 
he hardy remnant of the Hetrurians and Boii, 

on the return of ſpring, again appeared in arms; 
and their perſeverance inſpired the Samnites, in 
conjunction with the Lucanians and Bruttians, 
with the hopes of reſuming their ancient inde- 
F and importance. But the conſul Quin- 

- tins 
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tius Emilius triumphed owes the Hetrurians | and 
their barbarian allies ;' and the confederate army of 
Bruttians, Lucanians, and Samnites, was defeatet” 
by the conſul Caius F with the loſs of their 
general Statilius and twenty-five thouſand of their 


troops. 
D The Tarentines, while they nouriſhed 
; the growing diſcontents of the other 
Italian ſtates, had hitherto affected to preſerve a 
facred neutrality. But a Roman fleet which had 
been compelled to ſeek ſhelter in their harbour from 
the fury of a tempeſt, awakened their avarice, and 
diſcloſed their hoſtile diſpoſition. Of ten veſſels, on- 
ly five eſcaped from the inhoſpitable coaſt; and the 
priſoners who were taken in the others, were in- 
ſtantly put to the ſword, or delivered to 2 5 7 by 
the perfidious captors. 

A ſolemn embaſſy from Rome de- 
manded inſtant reparation for this wan- 
ton injury; but the licentious temper. of the Ta- 
rentines derided the repreſentations of the repub- 
lic, and inſulted the perſon of her ambaſſador 
Poſthumius Magellus, who had thrice enjoyed 


U, c. 472. 


the conſular dignity. They ſoon after inveſted 


Thurium, which was in vain defended by a Ro- 

man garriſon; but they were taught to repent 
their levity. by the appearance of a numerous 
army commanded by the conſul Lucius ZEmilius 
Barbula, who ravaged with impunity their fertile 
' fields, and compelled them to ſeek refuge within 
the walls of Tarentum. Thence, conſcious of 
their own weakneſs, they caſt many an impatient 
look towards the ſea, and anxiouſly awaited the 
arrival of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, whoſc alliance 


and protection they had l and whoſe = 
| ; tile 
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tile deſcent revealed to the Romans. a new ad- 
P verſary, more formidable from his ſuperior {kill 
and diſcipline yg 15 8 which they 99 hitherto 


encountered. 


wo ” 
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Chapter the Eleventh © 
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Chbaracter of Pyrrhus.—Arrives at Tarentum.—0b. 
ſerves the Roman Camp. — Deſcription of e Roman 
Legion. — Defeat of Lavinus.—Negociation for Peace. 
Conduct and Sentiments of Appius Claudius.— 
Battle of Aſculum. Character of Fabricius. —Ac- 
|  quaints Pyrrhus with the treacherous Deſign of his 
5 Phyfician.—Pyrrhus embarks for Sicily. — Victories 
of the Romans over the Bruttians and Lucanians, the 
Tarentines and Samnites.—Return of Pyrrhus.— He 
is defeated by Curius Dentatus.— Quits Italy.—Ro- 

man Camp modelled from that of Pyrrhus.—Triumph 
of Curius, — His Virtuous Frugality. Fabricius Ex- 
pels from the Senate Cornelius Ruffinius.—T he Sam- 
. rites, the Bruttians, and Lucanians are ſubdued.— 
Death of Pyrrhus. —Capitulation of Tarentum.— 
Subjection of the Picentes, the Salentines, and Sar- 

| | cinates.— Extent of the Territories of the Republic. 


HE fame and victories of Alexander had been 

| _ diffuſed from Greece through the remoteſt re- 

gions of Aſia; the Perſian ſceptre of Darius was 
broken by his ſword, but the mighty maſs of _ 

EA es 1 a * 


been educated in the ſcho 


derate the ardour of 
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queſt was diſſolved by his death; and che rival 


chiefs, who had diſmembered his empire,” waſted 


their ſtrength in mutual hoſtilities. -* he daughter 
of one of the moſt powerful had beſtowed her b hand 
on Pyrrhus, who claimed by deſcent the kingdom of 
Epirus; but-who, expelled by the levity or refent- 
ment of the inhabitants, was again reſtored by the 
arms and aſſiſtance of his father-in-law. © Bold, reſt- 
leſs, and enterpriſing, he delighted in war; each 
adventure was endeared in proportion to the danger 


and difficulty that attended it; and the moſt för- 


midable obſtacles were vanquiſhed or cluded by his 

daring and fertile genius. 2. Hr bo 
Yet while the Grecian prince afpiredL to: 3 

the martial renown of Alexander, he was not inſen: 


ple and friend of Ariſtotle ; and Cineas, who had 
of Demoſthenes, ſhared 
the confidence and counſels-of / Pyrrhus:'* But the 
calm judgment of the 3 could ſeldom mo- 
e warrior; and the pen of 
Plutarch has preſerved the intereſting converſation 
between the king of Epirus and his eee 
niſter. If the gods 15 
« queſt of the Romans, ſaid Cineas, what- advan- 
“tages do you expect to derive from the acqui- 
* fition? We ſhall immediately,“ replied Pyrrhus, 


ſible to the praiſe that had fers attached to the diſeĩ- 


* extend our dominion over Sicily, which already 


te ſtretches out her arms to receive us. Will the re- 
* duction of Sicily terminate your enterpriſes ? Cer- 
„ tainly net; thence” we” ſh over to Africa, 


© occupy. Carthage, recover Macedon," and ſoon 
1 er ourſelves maſters” of Greece. When all 


<« this is completed, what then remains? We will 


then, my dear Cineas, devote our nights to plea- 


„ ſure, and our days to agreeable converſation. 


* Ah” exclaimed the"philoſophef, hat hin- 


«« ders 


ould grant to you the con- 


, 


* 
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ders you from immediately poſſeiGog that happi. 
«neſs which you propoſe to puronale at the: 'Expaniſ 
of ſo 11 danger!“ 

If the advice of 7 was capable 
of oppoſing the torrent of glory, yet the 
candour of Pyrrhus has acknowledged the merits of 
the orator and the ſtateſman; and his expreſſion 
*' that he bad made more conqueſts by the tongue 
of Cineas than by his own ſword,” is no indif- 
ferent proof of the modeſty of the king and the abi. 
lity of the, miniſter. To that ability the king of 
Epirus again truſted ; Cineas was immediately dif. 
/ patched with three thouſand choſen troops. to the 
ſuccour of; Tarentum ; and by his arts ſoon obtained 
poſſeſſion, of the citadel, and depoſed from his 
authority Agis, the chief magiſtrate of the Taren- 
tines. 

With twenty thouſand infantry, three thauſand 
cavalry, and twenty elephants, Pyrrhus ſailed from 
Epirus for Tarentum; and an army that was for- 
midable from its numbers became ſlill more ſo by 
the diſcipline of the ſoldiers and the ſkill of the 
leaders: But this armament was diſperſed by a 
furious tempeſt; and the king himſelf, after being 
expoſed to imminent danger, reached with difficulty 
the ſhore of Meſſapia. The ready friendſhip of the 
natives relieved his diſtreſs; and with a mall body 
of horſe and about two thouſand foot, which had been 
driven on the ſame coaſt, he purſued his march to 
Tarentum. 

While the king of Epirus, within the walls of that 
city, awaited impatiently the arrival of his-ſcattered 
_ veſſels, his attention was directed to obſerve the diſ- 

poſition of his new allies. He beheld with aſtoniſh- 
ment a diſſipated race, who in the hour of danger 
neglected the preparations of war, and who were 
98085 occupied by the a of the * 4 
| Salt, 
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feaſt, and the dance. Even thoſe who had ſolicited 
moſt earneſtly his aſſiſtance, ridiculed in their licen- 
tious ſongs the generous thirſt of fame that had in- 
duced him to brave the danger of a tempeſtuous 
ocean, and was ſoon to expoſe him to the ſword of 
their enemies. The reſentment of the monarch was 
diſarmed by the ingenuous confeſſion of their guilt: 
% Yes,” ſaid they, when ſummoned to anſwer for 
ſome injurious expreſſions, © we have ſpoken all this 
* againlt you, and would have ſaid ſtill more had 
„ not our wine been out.“ But though Pyrrhus 
ſmiled at their anſwer, and diſmiſſed them without 
puniſhment, his prudence was (exerted to guard 
againſt their levity ; and he carefully removed "thoſe 
whoſe influence or treachery he moſt dreaded or ſuſ- 
pected. 6 =, . 

1 he negociations of the Tarentines nde y | 
not eſcaped the vigilance of the Romans ;* * 15 
and the fortunes of the republic, with the dignity of 
conſul, were confided to Publius Valerius Lævinus, 
and Tiberius Coruncanius. While the latter carried 
on the war in Hetruria, the former penetrated into 
Lucania, a province in alliance with the Tarentines. 
He there received the mandate of Pyrrhus, to 
diſband his army, and to ſubmit the differences 
between Rome and Tarentum to his arbitration, 
with the menace of inſtant war if he n to 
heſitate. w 

The anſwer of the Roman conſul was worthy of 
the dignity of the republic: Tell Pyrrhus;” ſaid 
Lævinus, that we neither admit him as a judge, 
e nor fear him as an enemy; does it become him 
*« to controul our actions, who has himſelf injured 
« us by landing in Italy without our conſent ? We 
will have no arbitrator-but Mars; the author of our 


race, and the e of our arms.” 


me 


* 
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The Epirot prince received with tranſport the Un- 
guage of defiance: From Tarentum he directed his 

march to the plains which ſtreteh between the cities 

of Pandoſia, and Heraclea ;- while Lzvinus pitched 

his camp on the banks of the'Lyris, a rider which 

after fertilizing the fields of Lucania, pours its tri- 

butary waters into the gulph of Tarentum. As 

Pyrrhus ſurveyed from the oppoſite ſhore the regu- 
larity of their 1 he could not repreſs his 

ſurpriſe and admiration: „Ihe order of ' theſe 
e harbarians,“ ſaid he to Megacles, one of his 

favourites, ſeems to me by no means barbarous; 

e ſhall ſoon learn "WOT they are capable of in 
* ation? 

In their inceſſant ſtodpghes: with the neighbouring 
ſiates of Italy, the diſcipline of the Romans had been. 
confirmed, and their military {kill improved. The 
legion which had been formerly ranged in an exact 
ine, or compact column, was gradually formed into 

different diviſions, and conſiſted of cavalry as well 
as infantry. The heavy. armed infantry, which 
compoſed its principal ſtrength, was diſtinguiſhed 
into three orders: The Haftati, the Principes, and 
Triarii. The firſt obtained their name from the ja- 
velins which they bore, and preſented themſelves in 
the foremoſt rank; the ſecond were drawn from the 
wealthieſt families of Rome, and occupied the fe- 

cond place; the third line conſiſted of the triarii, 
who were the veterans of the army, and who derived 
their appellation from their ſtation in batfts. Fhe 
arms of theſe were originally different, but at the 
time when obſerved and deſcribed by Polybius were 
become uniform. The pilum, or - heavy javelin, 
of the length of ſix feet, and terminated by a tri- 
angular point of ſteel of twenty-two inches, which 
was launched againſt the enemy; a ſword ſuited to 
the purpoſe of * or thruſting; ; a buckler of 
an 
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an oblong and concave Gawres: four' feet in length, 
and two and a half in breadth; greaves on their 

legs, an open helmet on their heads, and their bo- / 
dies protected by a coat of mail. 

The cavalry was formed chiefly from the patrician | 
families and equeſtrian order; their, weapons of of- 
fence were a javelin and long broad ſword; their de- 
fenſive armour, an helmet, an oblong ſhield, light 
boots, and a coat of mail. 

The legion was uſually drawn up eight deep; and 
a regular diſtance was left between the files as well 
as the ranks: The ſoldier thus poſſeſſed a free ſpace 
for, his arms and motions. The cavalry was poſted 
on their wings; and the rapid evolutions of both, 
cluded the weight and confounded the firm array. as. 
the Macedonian phalanx, which preſented to their 
attack ſixteen ranks of long pikes wedged together 
in the cloſeſt order. - 

The impatience of the Romans ill brooked the in- 
ſulting preſence of an enemy; the ſtream of the Ly- 
ris afforded but a feeble obſtacle to their martial ar- 
dour; and the conſul, Lævinus, after exhorting his 
troops neither to be intimidated by the renown of 
Pyrrhus, nor by the bulk and appearance. of his ele- 
phants, commanded them to croſs the river. The 
cavalry, who firſt explored the paſſage, had ſcarce 
arrived on the oppoſite bank before they were 
charged by Pyrrhus in perſon. On this occaſion the 
prince of Epirus aſſerted the reputation he had ac- 
quired. Conſpicuous by the magnificence of his ar- 
mour, and his noble air, in the tumult of battle he 
diſplayed the kill of a general, and the valour of a 
private ſoldier. By his voice and countenance he 


animated his followers to victory; ; and his enemies 


ſunk beneath his weighty and mortal ſtrokes. Yet 

be was more than once obliged to combat for life; 
the daring hand of a Roman inflicted a mortal 
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wound on his horſe ; and the ſenſe of danger ad- 

moniſhed the king to aſſume the arms and dreſs of 

his favourite Megacles. 

Ihe Roman cavalry had ſuſtained the fiese at- 
tack of the Greeks with unſhaken firmneſs, and the 

legions had already croſſed the river to their ſupport ; 

when Pyrrhus advanced at the head of his infantry, 


to decide the fortune of the day. But at the moment 


| when his hopes of victory were moſt ardent, it was 

nearly raviſhed from his graſp: The Hake armour 
which was worn by Megacles, expoſed him to the 
rival javelins of the Roman knights; he was wound- 
ed and unhorſed; his helmet and bloody mantle 
were diſplayed in triumph; and the report that the 
king of Epirus was ſlain, ſtruck terror through the 
Grecian phalanx. 

In this doubtful moment the fainting ſpirits of the 
| followers of Pyrrhus were revived by the conduct and 
courage of their leader: He flew along the lines 
bare headed, and, ſtretching out his hands to bis 
ſoldiers, confirmed by his voice the evidence of their 
eyes. The irreſiſtible weight and ſtrange appear- 
ance of his elephants determined the battle. The 
horſes of the Romans ſtarted back with affright from 
the formidable aſpe&t of moving caſtles; the legions 
were broken and trampled under foot by this new 
enemy; they re paſſed the river in confuſion, and 

abandoned their camp to the diſcretion ' of the vice 
tors. | 
The field was covered with the bodies of fifteen 
thouſand flaughtered Romans; yet the loſs of 
Pyrrhus was ſcarce leſs, and may in ſome meaſure 
be eſtimated by his expreſſion, © That fuch ano- 
ether victory would prove his ruin.” To his pri- 
ſoners he behaved with that courteſy which might 
have been expected from a prince who aſpired to 


rival the fame of Alexander ; and the pride of the 
nnn 
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vittquiiied4 was Wotbed by the e erchküszcn 
of the royal conqueror : With what eaſe could'I 
conquer the world, had I the Romans for ſoldiers, 
* or had they me for their King.” | 

Although the king of Epirus afoanced with his 
victorious army within thirty miles of. Rome, yet he 
was ſoon convinced that the ſpirit of the republic was 
not to be broken by a ſingle defeat. The army of 
- Lzvinus had been diligently reinforced, and were 
_ eager to efface their diſgrace in a ſecond battle : 
Bat the ardour of the Grecian hero was, 'on this oc- 

caſion, tempered: by prudence; his ſoldiers , were 
aſtoniſhed and diſmayed by the fortitude of their 
enemy; and Pyrrhus, - unwilling to hazard the 
laurels he had acquired, purſued his march t to > | 
rentum. | ; 

That confidence which he could not rede on his 
own fortune, he reſted on the perſuaſive eloquence 
— of Cineas ; and the pupil of Demoſthenes was diſ- 
| * patched as an ambaſſador to Rome, to improve, by 
his head and tongue, the advantages which the Epirot 
had acquired by the ſword. But the arts of corrup- 
tion little availed the Greek in a republic which 
gloried in the poverty of her rulers; and when the 
orator diſplayed the doctrine of Epicurus, and aſ- 
ſerted that pleaſure was the ſovereign good of man, 
«© O! Hercules,” exclaimed the abſtemious and 
rigid Fabricius, while Pyrrhus and the Tarentines 
wage war with us, may they religiouſly. obſerve 
* the tenets of this ſea.” 

Vet the reſolution of the ſenate was dazzled by 
the ſplendid offers of the Grecian prince. He pro- 
poſed to difiniſs, without ranſom, the prifonerg that 
he had taken; to grant aſſiſtance to the Romans 
in any future emergency; and he only demanded 
in return their alliance and friendſhip, with the 
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permiſſion of having the Tarentines included in the 
r | 5 
While the aſſembly yet doubted, or rather in- 
clined to peace, they were ſurpriſed by the appear. 
ance of the aged Appius. Soon after that ſenator 
had quitted the office of cenſor he had been afflicted ' 
by the loſs of his fight ; and this calamity, joined to 
his increaſing years, had induced him long to ſe- 
clude himſelf from any interference in public affairs. 
But the rumour of an inglorious accommodation had 
wounded his ears; and the ſenſe of his own infir- 
mities were for a moment forgotten in the dread of 
his country's diſhonour. _ 8 
T have long,” exclaimed Appius, as he indig- 
nantly raiſed himſelf from the litter in which he had 
been conveyed, conſidered my blindneſs as an 
« evil; I thought that heaven had been willing to 
& puniſh my declining years for the faults 1 had 
% committed when young; but now, conſcript fa- 
6 thers, I find that I have been peculiarly indulged 
«© in what I conſidered as a calamity, ſince my loſs 
of ſight has hindered me from beholding the diſ- 
&« grace of my country. Should I breathe a wiſh 
„ now, it would be for deafneſs alſo; and then 
« ſhould no longer hear of what muſt excite the in- 
&« dignation of every virtuous Roman. How differ- 
« ent is your language at preſent from your former 
“% vaunts! Where are your boaſts, that if Alexan- 
der had invaded Italy; if Alexander the Great 
% had darcd to contend with you, he would not now 
5 be ſtiled invincible ; but by his death or flight have 
& added new luſtre to the Roman name? You 
„ then wiſhed that the tide of war might roll to: 
« wards Rome, that you might diſplay to the world 
% your ſuperior proweſs: You then wiſhed, to en- 
counter the conqueror of Greece; you now dread 
te to engage with one of the ſtates which he con- 
. 12 66 quered. 
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« quered. You tremble at the name of Pyrrhus, an 
% adventurer who has left his native country rather 
through fear of his ancient enemies, than through 


« the defire of finding new. Nor ſuffer yourſelves - 


« fondly to imagine that a diſgraceful treaty can 
< ever enſure tranquillity: Even Pyrrhus himſelf 
« will deſpiſe your puſillanimity; his allies will in- 
«+ ſult a timid and degraded people; and you will be 
.< taught too late, that one diſhonourable peace will | 

involve you in a hundred wars.“ | 

The eloquence of Cineas was vanquiſhed, the 
ſpirit of the Romans was rouſed by the reproaches 
of Appius; and the ambaſſador of Pyrrhus was diſ- 
miſſed with the haughty anſwer, * That the Roman 
people would enter into no treaty with the king 
of Epirus, as long as he remained in Italyß; 

« and that they would pnrſue him with eternal 
< "enmity, although he ſhould vanquiſh a thouſand | 
“ Levinus's.” 

The forces of the republic, - with the 
authority of conſul, were entruſted to Pub- 
lius Sulpicius Saverius and Publius Decius Mus. 
They directed their march towards Apulia, and in- 
trenched themſelves at the foot of the Apennine 
mountains: A rapid ſtream divided them from the 
hoſtile camp of Pyrrhus; and the Epirot monarch 
received with ſurpriſe the meſſage of his adverfaries'; 
who offered to relinquiſh to him the paſſage of the 
river, or demanded that they ſhould be permitted 
to croſs themſelves without "moleſtation. The pru- 
dence of the Grecian induced him to prefer the lat- 
ter expedient ; and by this choice, while he ſecured 
his own retreat, us rendered that of his enemy more 
difficult. 

The battle was s fought: beneath the walls of Aſcu- 
1088 ; and the numbers of the contending armies 


U. c. 474- 


were nearly equal, Lc the 3 legion = 
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peatediy pierced the Grecian. phalanx, they were 
obliged to yield to the ſuperior diſcipline of their ad- 
verlaries; and after the loſs of the conſul Decius, 


und Gx thouſand of their  braveſt : ſoldiers, they re- 


x Ired to their camp. But Pyrrhus had little reaſon 
to congratulate himſelf on a victory i in which he had 
been dangerouſly wounded, and in which his moſt 
experienced officers and war-worn veterans had a. | 


iy periſhed. 


v. o. The enſaiog campaign the ſufrages of 
475 

| the people conferred the conſular dignity 

on Caius Fabricius and Quintus Amilius.. The for- 

mer, in an embaſſy to negociate an exchange of pri- 

Toners, had ſhared the converſation and reſiſted the 


ſplendid offers of the prince whom he was now to op- 


poſe in arms. The virtues of Fabricius were caſt in 


the rigid mould of Stoiciſm ; a ſmall ſpot of ground 


ſupplied the demands of his frugal neceſſity; and the 
voluntary poverty of Fabricius was the proof of his 
inflexible integrity. While the hoſtile armies dili- 
gently obſerved each other's motions, Fabricius re- 
ceived a letter from Nicias, the principal phyſician of 


Pyrrhus, who propoſed, for a conſiderable reward, 
to adminiſter a deadly potion to his maſter, and to 


deliver the Romans from a powerful enemy and A 


dangerous war. 


The virtuous Ris rejected with ann he 


treacherous crime ; and the probity of Fabricius and 
the pride of Rome are diſplayed in his letter to the 


Grecian Prince. You have made an unhappy 


choice both of your friends and your enemies: 


<£ When you have read the letter ſent us by one of 


c your own people, you will ſee that you have un- 


, dertaken a var againſt honeſt men, while you 


<<. truſt and promote villains! We give you this no- 
„ tice of your danger, not for your ſake, nor to 
CO * make our court to you, but to avoid the calumny 


„ which 


| _ releaſed an Ry number of Samnite and Tarentine | 
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« which might be brought upon us by your - death * 

« as if, for want of ſtrength or courage to overcome 

« you, we had ſought a reſource in treachery! ai _- Þ 
* Admirable Fabricius, cried Pyrrhus, as Ss - - 

read the letter, ** it is eafier to divert the ſun from 3 

« its courſe, than to turn thee aſide from the paths 

« of juſtice and honour.” He immediately ordered 


the Roman priſoners to be diſmiſſed without. ram —- 


ſom; and again deſired to negociate a peace. But 
while the republic ſtedfaſtly refuſed” to liſten to any 
treaty until he evacuated Italy, they -ſcrapuloully 


captives. r 
Although the mind of Pyrchon was « cbarradled = 
by the firmneſs of the Romans and the difficulties 
which aroſe on every fide, yet his 'own reputation 


would not allow him to abandon his allies, and re- 
tire at the command of his haughty adverſaries. 


While he anxiouſly revolved the danger of eontinu- 


ing, and the diſgrace of relinquiſhing his enterpriſe, I 
an embaſſy from the inhabitants of Sicily, who im- 


plored his aſſiſtance againſt the oppreſſion of the Car- 4 


thaginians, afforded him an honourable pretence to 
withdraw his forces. Ever reſtleſs, and allured by 
new undertakings, he liſtened with pleaſure to their 
ſolicitations ; and after eſtabliſhing a garriſon in Ta- - 
rentum, to awe the levity 'of the inhabitants, with 


the reſt of his army, and accompanied, 12 12 ae 


Oinese, he embarked for Sicily. 
The departure of Pyrrhus opened to v. 0 : 
the Romans an eaſy road to victory. The a7 . 


> 


Bruttians and Lucanians, the Tarentines and tlie 
Samnites were defeated” by Fabricius, and "their 
countries deſolatech by the reſentment of the fepub- 
lic. Vet the deſpair of the latter repulſed a eonſular 


army under Cornelius Ruffinus and Cüius Junſas 
Brutus. But Ruffinus ſoon after effaced 12 | 


by 


* — 
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by the capture of Croton, a conſiderable city belbeg 
ing to the Bruttians, and ſituated on the borders of 
| the lonian fea. | 

: The diſtreſs of the confedbrote ſtates of Italy i in- 
duced them once more to implore the aſliſtance of 

yrrbus.' That prince, on his firſt arrival in Sicily, 
had expelled. the Carthaginians from all their con- 
queſts in the iſland, except Lilybæum; and de- 
feated the Mamertines, w. oy had occupied the weſt- 


ern part of it, with cruel ſlaughter. But his rigid 
diſcipline ill-ſuited the diſpoſition of the Sicilians; 
and their murmurs loudiy/acculed the arrogance and 
ſeverity of the king of Epirus. Diſguſted by their 
diſcontents, Pyrrhus determined to abandon them 
to their own diſſenſions, and to the implacable re- 
venge of the Carthaginians. He relinquiſhed his 
_ Sicilian expedition with the ſame levity as he had 
embarked in it; on his departure, he is reported to 
have caſt his eyes on. the iſland, and to have ex- 
claimed, . What a noble field are we leaving 
the Romane ai ane to contend 
"2 4 on 1 | 
If the e genius of Pyrrhus ould in 
Sicily foretel the future enmity of thoſe rival ſtates, 
yet it revealed not to him the diſaſtrous fortune that 
menaced his own deſigns. In his paſſage he was at- 
tacked by a Carthaginian fleet, which ſunk ſeventy 
of his, veſſels; and when at laſt he gained the port of 
Rhegium, his march towards Tarentum was expoſed 
to an ambuſh of the Mamertines. A wound in his 
bead compelled him for a moment to retire/from 
battle; but his ſtrength and ſpirit were ſtill unſub- 
dued ; and the adverſary who preſumed to defy him 
.to ſingle combat was cleft from the head to the waiſt 
by one ſtroke of his ſabre. The Mamertines, aſto- 
niſhed and diſmayed. by the tremendous fate of their 
champion, veg. In e and Pyrrhus, after ra- 
aging 
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vaging the territories of the Locrenſes, entered Ta- 
rentum in triumph. . 

The army which the king of Epirus led 
to the ſuccour of the Tarentines conſiſted of 
twenty thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe. The 
Romans, although preſſed by this formidable anta- 
goniſt, were yet diſtracted by their civil diſſenſionss: 
They refuſed to inrol in defence of the republic; but 
the riſing ſedition was repreſſed by the reſolution of 
the conſuls Curius Dentatus and Cornelius Lentulus. 
They commanded the names of the citizens to be 
drawn by lot, and he who firſt refuſed to take the 
field was immediately fold as a ſlave. The effect of 
this ſeverity was inſtantaneous; two numerous armies 
were raiſed; the firſt, under Cornelius Lentulus, 
entered Lucania; the — under Curius Denta- 
tus, penetrated into Samnium. | 

To protect his allies, Pyrrhus alſo was obliged to 
divide his forces; but the ſuperior reputation of 
Curius Dentatus claimed his preſence; and the Epi- 
rot prince marched to ſurprize the camp of Curius, 
who had occupied an advantageous polt near the city 
of Beneventum. The ignorance or perfidy of bis 
guides confounded the deſign of Pyrrhus: As the 
Grecian phalanx, on the break of day, deſcended 

the hills which border on the Tauraſian fields, they 
beheld the Romans arranged in order of battle. 

The cloſe array of the phalanx was diſordered by 

the unequal ground on which it engaged; the van 
| _ guard of the Greeks was broken by the charge 

of the legionaries; and their repulſe was rendered 
more mortifying by the important loſs of ſeveral ele- 
phants. 

The martial ambition of Curius was not fatisfied 
with the honour of firſt repelling the arms of the 
| Greeks; and he aſpired to the renown of triumph- 


ing in an open and * engatzenen over his 
_— celebrated 


v. o. 478. 
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celebrated adverſary. He poured from the heights 
that he had defended into the neighbouring plain; 
and the ſolidity of the phalanx was again oppoſed to 
the activity of the legion. But Pyrrhus ſoon diſ- 
covered the inequality of the conflict; and he ſum- 
moned to his ſupport the weight and tremendous aſpect 
of his elephants. The Romans derided the appear- 
ante and unwieldy bulk of theſe once formidable 
__ animals; they were driven back on the broken 


ranks of the Greeks, and increaſed the terror and 


diſmay of thoſe who had placed their confidence m 
their obedient ſtrength. From the diſaſtrous field, 
Which for ever. overwhelmed his hopes of Italian 
conqueſt, Pyrrhus eſcaped, with a ſmall body of ca- 
valry, to Tarentum ; and after placing a ſtrong gar- 
riſon in that city, under pretence of levying new 
forces, he embarked for Greece, and for ever quitted 
the inauſpicious coaſt, on which his fame had been 
fatallhy ſhipwrecked, and the flower of his army had 
miſerably periſhed. by Di 3 ak awittey 
Ide camp of Pyrrhus in his rapid flight had been 
abandoned to the victors; and the Romans, who di- 
| 4gently/ adopted the arts of their enemies as their 
own, from this model learned in future to form their 
encampinent with ſecurity and regularity. A ram- 
part of twelve feet high was armed with a line of 
ſtrong and mtricate paliſades, and defended by a ditch 
of twelve feet in depth as well as in breadth. Ibis 
Jabour was performed by the hands of the legionaries 
themſelves, to whom the ſpade and the pick- axe 
were no leſs familiar than the ſword or javelin. In 
the midſt aroſe the prætorium, or tent of the ge- 
neral: The cavalry and infantry occupied their re- 
ſpective ſtations, and a vacant ſpace of two hundred 
Feet was left on all ſides, between the tents and the 
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The victory of the republic over Pyrrhus 1 was the 
molt important that ſhe had ever obtained, and the 
triumph of Curius, was the moſt fplendid that Rome 
had hitherto beheld. In former times, ſays Horus, 
the victorious generals exhibited herds of cattle, dri- 
ven from the Sabines and the Volſci, the empty cars 
of the Gauls, and broken arms of the Samnites; but 
on this occaſion, the proceſſion. was led by Theſſa- 
lonian and Macedonian captives, followed by car- 
riages loaded with precious furniture, with pictures, 
ſtatues, plate, and other ornaments of gold and 
Comes nw; cs 
Blut if in the magnificence of, his triumph, Curins 
indulged a pardonable vanity or politic oſtentation, 
in his voluntary poverty he ſtill diſplayed a mind un- 
corrupted by ſucceſs, and ſuperior to proſperity. © Of 
the various ſpoils, be only retained a beachen bowl, 
to celebrate his domeſtic ſacrifices ;| of the ample do- | 
minion that his arms had annexed to the empire of 
Rome, the gratitude of his fellow-citizens had voted 
fifty acres as the reward of his ſervices : But the ri- 
gid Roman limited their liberality, and ſternly re- 
fuſed to accept of more than ſeven. This,“ ſaid 
he, is the ordinary portion of a citizen; and that 
«« perſon muſt be an unworthy member of the com- 
©, mon-wealth who can with for more.“ Yet the 
duties of the cenſor reveal that every individual felt 
not the ſame generous enthuſiaſm as Curius; and 
the ſeverity of Fabricius, to whom that office was 
entruſted, expelled from the ſenate Cornelius Ruffi- 
nus, who had been twice conſul and once dictator, 
for being poſſeſſed of above ten pounds of Logs 1255 
for the uſe of his own table. 

From the moment that Pyrrhus aban - in 
doned Tarentum, the garriſon and the in- o 479. v. 
habitants wilted their ſtrength in mutual hoſtilities ; ; 
168 the — inſtead of . e unite 
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-their forces in their defence, turned the torrent of 
their arms againſt the other ſtates of Italy. In three 
ſucceſſive years the Samnites, the Bruttians, and 
Lucanians, were defeated and. ſubdued; and the 
death of Pyrrhus, who fell by the feeble hand of a 
. woman, as he endeavoured to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
city of Argos, delivered Rome from the ſecret dread 
that ſhe ſtill entertained of that able and nn 
commander. 
The arrogance and oppreſſion of Milo, 
who commanded the garriſon which Pyrrhus 
had left in Tarentum, had induced the inhabitants 
to implore the affiſtance of Carthage; but the pru- 
dent jealouſy of the Romans prevented the deſigns of 
ber future rival. While the conſul Papirius urged 
the ſiege of the city, he ſilently negociated with 
Milo, who commanded in the citadel. I he Grecian 
readily liſtened to the offer of a ſafe conveyance for 
himſelf and his garriſon to Epirus, with the preſer- 
vation of their arms and effects: He prevailed alſo 
on the inhabitants to accept of terms, which ſecured 
their lives and property. The gates were opened to 
Papirius ; and the Carthaginian fleet, which had al- 
ready occupied the barbour, was compelled reluQ- 
antly to retire, and relinquiſh a prize which would 
bave opened to their ambition, an eaſy and ready 
acceſs to the centre of Italy. 
From the reduction of Tarentum to 
the commencement of the firſt Punic 
war, <> Sls the courſe of eight years, we with dif- 
. ficulty trace the rapid and victorious. progreſs of the 
Romans. The names of the Picentes, the Salentines, 
and the Sarcinates, obſcurely mark the different 
Italian ſtates that furniſhed with ſucceſſive triumphs 
the conſuls of the republic; from the remoteſt part 
of Hetruria to the lonian ſea, and from the Tuſcan 
coaſt to the ſhores of the Hadriatic, the influence of 
| | : / RS | | Rome 


v. C. 481. 
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Rome was acknowledged : But the dich claim 


of ſovereignty was frequently diſguiſed under the 
ſpecious title of Ally. Thoſe who were thus diſtin- 
guiſhed were permitted, with their own cuſtoms, to 
retain the vain ſhadow of independence; others were 


blended into the maſs, and aſſociated to the privi- 
leges of Roman citizens; while à few revealed their 
ſubſervient condition, and were governed by a præ- 
fect and magiſtrate annually ſent from Rome. Hence 
aroſe the appellations of colonies, municipal towns, 
allies, præfectures, or provincial governments; un- 
til the policy of Rome, about two hundred years 
afterwards, extinguiſhed theſe diſtinctions, and im- 
parted to all her ſubjects in Italy the name and privi- 
leges of Roman Citizens. | 


. 
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Chapter the Twelfth. 
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. - Deſcription of the neighbouring States. — The Colonies of 
1 Gauls.—The Ligurians and Veneti.—Of Spain. — 
Ez Coaſt F the Mediterranean. — Macedonia. — The Eto- 
11 lians.— The Achæan League. Sparta. — Thebes and 
8 Athens. Kingdom of Pergamus.—Of Syria.—Of 
Egypt.—Republic of Carthage. Mar between Rome 
and Carthage. —Fir/t Fleet of the Romans. Naval 
Victory of Duillins.— Invaſion of Sardinia and Corſica. 
Defeat of the Carthaginians at Sea. — Marcus Re. 
gulus lands in Africa, Defeats the Carthaginians and 
* advances io Carthage.—ls Vanquiſhed and taken Pri- 
ſoner by Xantippus.— Naval Events. — Victory of Me- 
tellus in Sicily. — he Carthaginians ſue for Peace. — 
Noble Conduct of Regulus. — His Sufferings and 
Death. — Siege of Lilybæum. — Defence of Amilcar. 
Defeat of the Carthaginian Admiral Hanno. — Con- 
cCluſion of the Firſt Punic War. 


. I the time that the Romans became ſovereigns 
=: A of Italy, the country which is now called Lom- 
3 bardy was not conſidered an Italian ſtate; it was oc- 
cupied by a powerful colony of Gauls, who, ſettling 

| | | themſelves 
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| themſelves along the banks of the Po, canta their 
arms and diffuſed their name from the Alps to the 
Apennines. | The weſtern coaſt, which now forms 
the territory of Genoa, was inhabited by the Li- 
gurians, a crafty and perfidious people who were di- 
vided into numerous tribes; and the Veneti, to the 
eaſtward of the Adige, dwelt on the ſame tract as is 
enjoyed at preſent by the republic of Venice. ; 
The limits of Spain has, in ancient and modern 
times, been nearly the ſame; and the peninſula 
which compriſes the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, 
and which is bounded by the Fyrenæan mountains, 
- the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic Ocean, was in- 
habited by the warlike race of Luſitanians, and the 
barbarous tribes of Celtiberians, Cantabrians, and 
Aſturians. | 
The coaſts of the MediterrSncan; to the weſt⸗ 
ward of Italy, had been known to the nations of 
Greece. and- of Aſia; and had thence received ma- 
ny colonies which formed trading ſettlements, and 
remained diſtinct from the natives. Such were the 
Grecian colonies at Marſeilles, Emporiæ, Saguntum, 
and the Tyrian colony at Gades. On the other ſide 
of Italy, and round the Adriatic, were ſettled a num- 
ber of petty nations; the Iſtrians, the Dalmatians 
and the Illyrians; the laſt of which, at the time that 
the Romans became acquainted with the navigation 
of the Gulf, were by far the moſt conſiderable, and 
ſtretched their dominuons eaſtward to the confines of 
Macedonia. „„ 
Macedonia, from the death of Alea had 
been afflicted by the ſame ambition as had diſmem- 
bered the tranſient empire of that conqueror ; part 
of it had been ſubjected by the ſword of Pyrchus; 
but on the fall of that prince, it acknowledged the 
authority of Antigonus Dozon, who ruled over the 


principality of Pella, 0 the 1 countries 
| e 
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of Epirus, Thedh and Greece, to the iſthitos of 
Corinth. \ 

On one part of the coaſts of the lonlan * and 


on the gulf of Corinth, were ſettled the Etolians, who 
during the ſplendour. of Greece had been involved 


in oblurity and barbariſm ; but now emerging, had 


formed a confederacy of a variety of independent 
diſtricts, and acted ſoon a diſtinguiſhed part on the 
rand theatre of war and politics. 

The Achæan league formed a ſimilar confederacy 
on the other ſide of Corinth. The name of Achæa, 
in early ages, was the general denomination of the 
Greeks; but when the appellations of Dorians and 
lonians, of Athenians and Spartans, prevailed, the 
deſcription of Achæans was confined to the tribes 
who inhabited the ſea coaſt, or the gult of Corinth 
from Elis to Sicyon. This tract was ſeparated into 
twelve cantons, which having changed their govern- 
ment from principalities to republics, formed them- 
ſelves into a general body for their mutual defence: 
The original ſeat of their aſſemblies had been Hel- 
lica; but that place had been overwhelmed by an 
inundation of the ſea; and their meetings were 
afterwards transferred t6 Agium. Their confede- 
racy had been interrupted or diflolved by the jealouſy 
of Alexander; but was confirmed or renewed about 
the time that Pyrrhus invaded Italy ; and had received 
an increaſe of ſtrength from the acceſſion of Corinth 
and Megara. 

Againſt this confederacy, though fallen from her . 
ancient diſcipline and rigid virtue, the pride of Spar- 
ta ſtill urged her to diſplay that banner which had 
proved ſo formidable to the Perſian majeſty of Darius 
and of Xerxes ; and if her rival enmity was not the 

cauſe, it may at leaſt be conſidered as the occaſion of 
the deſtruction of the, An e. | 0 
Though | 
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Thaugh Thebes and Athens {till niaimtained-thein.. 
_ preteniſions to independence, yet theireſtrength had 

been broken by the victorious arms of Macedoms!' 
their braveſt youthchad fallen by the ſword: of- Philip 
in the battle of Chæronea; and their fotmer fame; 
only ſerved to invite the avarice or amhition of! the 
invader, who ſhould burſt through the othef rien: 
that {til oppoſed the conqueſt of Greece. 

In Aſia, a conſiderable principality had been 
formed round the city of Pergamus, and bore. its 
name; and Syria had been erected into à mighty 
kingdom, the ſeat of the Seleucidæ, which extended 
from the coaſts of Ionia to Armenia and Perſia; and 
the ſceptre of which was held by  Autiochus Soter, 
the ſon of the founder. | ; 

Egypt, in the fame manner, had * Cams the 
firſt Ptolemy to his fon Philadelphus, who, upon the, 
expulſion of Pyrrhus from Italy, bad entered inte a 
correſpondence with the Romans. This kingdom 
included the Iſland of Cyprus; and with ſome pro- 
vinces on the continent of Alia, extended from 
Cœlo-Syria, the dominion of which Philadelphus 
conteſted with Antiochus, to the deſerts of Lybia on 
the weſt and the ſouth. Beyond thoſe deſerts, and 
almoſt oppoſite to the Iſland of Sicily, lay the famous 
republic of Carthage, poſſeſſed of a conſiderable ter- 
'ritory, and ſurrounded by. the petty African mo- 
narchies which were aiterwards blended into the. bo- 5 
tent kingdom of Numidia. ö 

The city of Carthage is ſuppoſed to have [Rae 

founded about an hundred years earlier than that of 
Rome; and in the/progrelſs of every uſeful and cam 
mercial art, had advanced with a rapidity unknown. 
to her rival: But ſhe had ſuffered in common with 
other commercial ſtates, the fatal conſequences. of 
unnatural wealth; hours of tranſient. proſperity © 
have been atoned by * of darkneſs and miſery; 
Vor. I. R | and 


* * 
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and the republic of Carthage is now: degenerated 
into the feeble and diſorderly ſtates of Tripoli and 
In external form, the political conſtitution of 
| Rome and Carthage nearly reſembled each other. 
Ihe latter, equally with the former, poſſeſſed a ſenate. 
and popular aſſemblies; and elected annually. two | 
officers of ſtate for the ſupreme direction of civil and 
_ military affairs: Even at Carthage the different de- 
partments had been adjuſted ſo. ſkilfully or fortunate- 
lx, as to have withſtood for ſucceflive ages the ſhock 
of corrupt and implacable factions, without either 
falling into the extreme of anarchy, or of deſpotie 
uſurpation. But the Carthaginians appear early to 
have imbibed the diſpoſition of their perfidious 
neighbours, the ſavage Lybians; the moſt ſolemn 
treaties were violated as avarice or ambition ſuggeſt- 
ed; their bloody caprice expoſed their rulers to the 
. moſt cruel and odious puniſhments; and a diſ- 
aſtrous campaign frequently condemned the unſuc- 
ceſsful general to expire like the vileſt malefactor on 
the croſs. . 100 | 
Inſatiate in the thirſt of wealth, their ſails whitened, 
and their oars ſwept, every ſea which promiſed to 
reward their daring toils. The ſpirit of enterpriſe 
was encouraged by their favourable ſituation : Their 
commerce eſtabliſhed their ſuperiority as a naval 
power; and they aſpired to extend by arms the nar- 
row bounds of their original dominions. Their 
ners were diſplayed in Spain under pretence of | 
ſupporting the colony of Gades : They. became 
maſters of Sardinia ; poſſeſſed a conſiderable part 
of Sicily; and impatiently waited till an · opportunity 
; 3 offer of ſtretching their authority over the 
Whole. , + ot IA 5 
+ Yet the military ſpirit of the citizens of Carthage 
appears to have been but feeble and languid ; if ever 
+ | F indeed 
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indeed it exiſted, it had been early extinguiſhed in) 
che acquiſition of wealth and the introduction of 


luxury; and the ſafery and glory of the republic 


were entruſted to a mercenary army, levied among 
the ſubjects and barbarians of the frontiers. The 
Numidians and the Mauritanians, the Spaniards and 
the Gauls, were perſuaded to conſume their ſtrength 
in the ſervice of Carthage: But their ſeditious diſs 
contents proved frequently as formidable to the city 
herſelf as to her enemies; and their revolts morg © 
than once reduced the republic to the brink of dg» 
ration of He WED ne, TIN - 
Some few exceptions, howeyer, aroſe to the ge⸗ 
neral character; and in the hereditary and rival vir- 
tues of the houſes of Hanno and Hamilcar, Carthage 
might conternplate with pride a race of ſagacious 
ſtateſmen and conſummate commanders, whoſe jea - 
lous efforts, for ſome time, averted her fate, and 
whoſe unanimity might ſtill have prolonged the term 
of her proſperity. | e h 
The fame of the Romans could not long be con- 
ccaled from a. people whoſe veſſels explored every 
coaſt that preſented the hopes of gain; and we have 
already noticed the treaty. that was ſubſcribed be, 
tween Rome and Carthage in the fame year as be. 
held the former vindicate her liberties by the expul. 
fion of Tarquin. This was afterwards confirmed; 
and the ſtates of Utica and Tyre were included as 
the allies of both parties. But when the ts and 
_ enterpriſing genius of Pyrrhus fpread a general ala 
for e Wares of Italy to thoſe of Africa, Rome and 
Carthage renewed their ancient alliance; and by an 
additional article, not only agreed to ' ſupport each 
other againſt the deſigns of that prince, but alſo noꝶ 


to enter into any ſeparate treaty with him inconſiſtent _ 


with the league that they had” ſubſcribed for their 
common protection. In * of open hokilitigg wy. 


2 
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the royal adventurer, Carthage en gaged to provide” 2 
| fleet, and a ſufficient number of tranſports, to con- 


vey the Roman troops to any port they might deſire; 


but the expence of every armament was to be defrayed | 
by the party in whoſe defence, or at whoſe deſire, it | 


was employed, 


It was in conſequence of this keine that while the 


Romans preffed by land the city of Tarentum, the 
Carthaginians had blocked up the harbour by ſea. 


But although both apparently combined in reducing 
the garriſon which had been left by Pyrrhus, each 
ſecretly purſued ſeparate defigns ; and from that mo- 


ment regarded the other as the moſt dangerous rival 
for power and dominion. 

While both republics were bound by the moſt ſo- 
lea treaties of confederacy againſt Pyrrhus, the pe- 
netration of that monarch is ſuppoſed to have fore- 
told their future enmity, and even to have named 
Sicily as the firſt theatre of their bloody ſtruggles. 
On that iſland the Carthaginians already pofleſſed 
Lylibzum, and occupied a number of advantageous 
Offs around it. The narrow paflage of the ſtraits 
only divided the Sicilians from the Roman city of 
Rhegium ; and the ſhore oppoſite to Rhegium was 
_ uſurped by the Mamertines, a favage race of Italian 


extraction; who having been placed at Meſſina by 


the king of Syracuſe, to defend that ſtation, barba- 
-rouſly murdered the citizens, and poſſeſſed themſclves 
of their effects and habitations. 


— 


The juſt reſentment of Hiero, king of Syracuſe, . 


and of the Sicilians in general, had purſued the cruel 


perfidy of the Mamertines ; and theſe, after a long 
and Ae erbte conteſt, were reduced to ſuch diſtreſs 
that they offered to ſurrender themſelves to any 
power that could protect them from the impending 
puniſhment of their guilt. While one party ſolicited 


3 ſupport -of the Romans, another implored. the 


aſſiſtance 


8 


* 


* 


aſſiſtance of the Carthaginians - The former heſitated; 
in ſanctigning by their; ſuccqurs the black; and bloody 
treachery of the ſuppliants: But the latter were ga. 


preſſed by no ſuch; ;ſeruples;; they eagerly liſtened 
to the {glicitations,gh,;the Mamertines, and were ad: 


mitted into and acknowledged. as the ſovereigns of 
Meſſina. 2 C how ptiavo yn 1 410738 


The douhts of the Romans were over-, 
ubelmed by the danger of be holding 
their rivals the maſters of the ſtraits which ſeparated | 
Italy from Sicily; and Appius Claudius, one of the 
conſuls, was empowered, by a decfee of the people, 
to diſpoſſeſs the Carthaginians of Meſſina. He filently. 
negociated with the party that had inclined to prefer. 
the alliance of Rome; on veſſels, or rather rafts, 
rudely conſtructed, he ſafely. and ſecretly tranſported, 
a ſelect body of troops; was himſelf. received pri- 
vately into the city; and by means of the citizens: 
who eſpouſed the friendſhip of Rome, compelled the 
Carthaginian gatriſon to evacuate the citadel that they 
had occupied. 0 inn & 42 va IN RE | | 2 5 ; 
Ihe enterpriſe of Appius deeply wounded the pride 
and, intereſt of the Carthaginians; their forces, in 
conjunction with thoſe of the king of Syracuſe, 
blocked up Meſſina. But Appius, who on his firſt 
ſucceſs had returned to, Italy, was again directed to 
proceed to the relief of the beſieged: He eluded the 
Carthaginian fleet; diſembarked his forces without 
loſs; obtained a double victory over the Syraculans 
and Carthaginians; and not only delivered Meſſina 
from the terrors of a ſiege, but carried his incurhons 
to the very gates of Syracuſm. 


Ws 
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Ie feeble principality of Hiero was equally; 88 

poſed to deſtruction by the ſuperiority of either xe- 

public: He bent before the ſtorm, which he was 
incapable of reſiſting ; he abandoned the Cartha- 
ginians to their fate; ſolicited the friendſhip, of 


U. C. 490, 49. 
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Rome; and, "Derg ty of her ally, aſſiſted to drive 
the troops of ge from thew” moſt 2 


-White the arms of the Romans und Hiero were 
viftorivus on ſhore, the Carthaginians continued to, 
be malters of the ſen ; they kept poſſeſſion of all the 
harbours in Sicily, overawed the coaſts, obſtructed 
the reinforcements from Italy, and not utifrequently 
alarmed that country by their predatory deſcents. _ 
It was evident that under theſe diſadvantages the 
Romatis 8 not long preſerve their tranſmarine 
EZ 5 not entirely ignorant of the 
arts of navig ation, ey were yet far inferior to their 
_ rivals; and e light Lees —— poſſeſſed would have 
been expoſed to immediate deſtruction in a conflict 
with the numbers and bulk of the ſhips of Carthage. 
But the fimple conftruQion ef theſe might be eaſily 
imitated ; and the fortune ef Rome had been 
founded on her indefatigable induſtry. A Cartha- 
ginian galley, which had been accidentally ſtranded 
at Meſſina, ſerved for a model; and in — days 
fromthe time that the axe firſt ſounded in the woods 
of Italy, a Roman fleet, of one hundred and twenty 
Ifes, was built, manned, and ready for fea. The 
hrpeſt of theſe carried about three hundred rowers, 
and two hundred ſoldiers; their rates were diſtin - 

guiſhed by their tiers, or banks of oars; but the 
2 in which theſe were employed, has in 
_ mezfure cluded the LAY 15 nden criti- 
a 8 

The Manns, while their gallies were building, 
trained their rowers to the oar on benches that were 
erected on the beach, Senfible that the enemy were 

greatly fuperior in the management of their ſhips, 

E in ie rapidity of their evolutions, they endea» 
voured to deprive them of this advantage by the in- 
vention of grappling i irons, which e * 

e 
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the hoſtile veſſels. -:in this condition, the men 
ge on equal terms fight from their ſtages or 
4 -as on ſolid ground; ànd the arms of the le- 
gionaries aixht.acadre- fle ä ———— at _—_— ; 
chey had already attained on fhore.' 4 2»! 
In their firſt attempt the Romans had v. e | 
| eminently unſucceſsful; and the con- 0 
ſul, Cneius Cornelius Aſina, was taken, with ſeven 
teen of his veſſels, by the Carthaginian admiral, Han- 
nibal. But the diſgrace of Rome and the captivity 
of Cornelius were - effaced and avenged by his .col- 
league, Duilius. While the victor yet exulted in his 
fortune, the laurel was torn from his brow by the 
perſevering courage of the Roman, The Cartha- 
ginians advanced without order, and without fear; 
but they were aſtoniſhed and diſmayed by che new 
arts of their adverſaries : | Their ſkill and addreſs 
were of no avail againſt engines which —— them 
in the embraces of the hoſtile veſſels. - EE 
were ſunk or deſtroyed ; and Hannibal himfe after 
the loſs of that which he commanded, and after be⸗ 
holding the trident of Carthage broken by the ſword - 
of Rome, eſcaped in a fmall boat with ebe . 
purſuit of the conquerors. 

To vanquith the maſters of the ſea on their own 
element, was worthy the enterpriſing ſpirit of Rome; 
and the victory of Duilius was not only rewarded by 
the honours of a triumph, but his atchievements 
were celebrated by a band of muſic, which conſtantly 
attended him at the public np es N he SO 
out to ſupper.. 

Rome had hitherto regarded the ocean; 7 
as an object of terror; ſhe now contem- e. 494, 
plated it as the cheatre of victory. The 8 1 

barked indeed different bodies of troops for Sardinia 

and Corſica, and ſhook, in ſucceſſive engagements, = 
the. power of the Carthaginians i in thoſe iſlands; they 
| | | a F 
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tranſported conſiderable reinſoree mente o 
where the war raged with doubtful fortune: But 
their? principal attention was directed to ſecure a 
naval aſcendancy; and their hopes were confirmed 
by the advantages which they had ſucceſſively ob. 
tained under the conſuls Caius Sulpicius Paterculus 
and Caius: Attilius Regulus. The former ſurpriſed 
the Carthaginian admiral' in- the harbour f Sar- 
dinia; the latter defeated their fleet off Tyndaris, 
and after the loſs of eighteen of. their ſhips, com- 


pelled an, ee refuge in the frieniguS@vof 
Adaptor» {ts poo fhie ante oSAVP N ofoiliutl roma 
© $11} ÞHe widory; of Attilius Regulus was ſeclipſed by 


that of his kinſman Marcus, who was raifed with 
Eucius Manliusgto the dignity of conful; and was 
commanded to transfer thejtheatre' of war to; Africa. 
'Ehe!preparations of the Romans were ſuited to the 
_ rgreatifeſs- of the enterpriſe: Three hundred and 
thirty ſhips, each of which! contained threc hundred 
rowers and one hundred and twenty legionaries, 
diſplay the: formidable reſources of,, the republic; 
nor was the armament of Carthage unworthy the 
utmoſt exertions of her rival; and, if we can cre- 
dit the teſtimony of Polybius, — hundred and 
fifty gallies were navigate or defended by one hun- 
dred as fifry thouſand mariners and ſoldiers. 
Ihe confuſion ubich involves modern naval en- 
gagentents, ſtill more forcibly diſcourages us from 
attempting any deſcription of thoſe of the ancients; 
land a few words are ſufficient to expreſs the fate of 
Carthage and the fortune of Rome. The hoſtile 
Heets engaged within ſight of the walls of Heraclea; 
the action was continued throughout the whole day 
with equal obſtinacy; but the ſetting ſun gilded the 
victorious ſails of the Romans; thirty Carthaginian 
of Avant were JOY n were taken, and the ſhat- 
1 1 ee 1tered 
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tered: remnant with ame, N inte the ports of 
Sicily and Africa. Ele 
— Roman conſuls, Ace en he danicighd 
their veſſeis had ſuſtained; directed ahoic courſe to- 
wards the ſhores of Africa, and anchored off Clupes, 
à city to the caſt: of Carthage: Ihe terror ot dif- 
content of the inhabitants ſoon opened the Ae 
the Romans; and Regulus, ſenſible of” 
portance of the ſtation and the convenience of 
the harbour, ſtrengthened it by additional forti- 
ſieations; and ſecured a fafe' retreat fer the fleets 
of5 Italy, and a munen to the erm wt | 
{Abetno 912 ANI 191,40 344%, 262,08 a 
From Clupea,” the Aeſiructibe incurfkins of the 
Romans were extended over the adjacent country; 
and the luxurious gardens and villas of the Carthia- 
ginian nobles, the ſptendid monuments of their com- 
mercial ſucceſs were delivered to the flames hy an 
enemy, who was either ighorant of or indifferent to 
that mutual courteſy which loftens the horrors of mo- 
dern whir 04 n e een 2:77 Hens, 1 | 
The fncerſy of Regulus dined the ſenate to 
the war in Africa with inereaſe of vigour; an he 
continuing in command a leader, whoſe: arms had 
hitherto proved ſo highly proſperous, was received 
by the unanimous acclamations of the people. But 
the intelligence excited far different emotions in the 
breaſt of Regulus; and his murmurs diſplay the 
frugal ſimplicity which the examples of Fabricius and 
Curius had diffuſed through the republic. The con- 
ful who aſpired to ſubvert the wealthy empire of 
Carthage, complained that his farm of ſeven acres 
would be ruined by his abſence, and his wife and 
children deprived of neceſſaries. The ſenate liſtened 
to his repreſentations; and directed, that while he 
_ commanded in Africa, his ground ſhould our eli. 
e at the public expence. 
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With fiſteen thouſand infautry and ſive hundred 
cn. Regulus advanced from Clupea to the banks 
of the river Bagrada, whole waters, near the city of 
Carthage, diſcharge themſelves into the ſea. He 
tranſported his army acroſs the ſtream, inveſted, and 
diligently urged the ſiege of Adis: The i importance 
of chat city, and its vicinity to the capital, united in 
its defence the Carthaginian commanders. The 
forces of Boſtar, of Aſdrubal, and of Hamilcar, ap- 
proached the camp of the beſiegers: But the — 
vantages which they might have derived from their 

Avperior numbers, from the activity of their eavalry 
and the weight of their elephants, were confounded 
by their own imprudence. They occupied a broken 
ridge of hills which overlooked the Roman camp 
and the city of Adis: A ſituation ſo favourable to 
the evolutions of the legions, and which ſeemed to 
invite the attack of the infantry, did not eſcape the 
vigilance of Regulus. The Carthaginian camp was 
ſuddenly aſſaulted ; the entrenchments forced; and 
if ſeventeen thouſand periſhed on the field, che num 
ber of the ſlain exceeded that of the victors. 

Addis immediately ſubmitted to the fortune of the 
Romans; their eagles were diſplayed in the ſight of 
Carthage; and the diſtreſs of that republic was in- 
creaſed by the hoſtile incurſions of the rapacious 
tribes of Numidia. Yet they refuſed to purchaſe 
peace by the ceſſion of the important iſlands of Cor- 
Fea, of Sardinia, and Sicily, and the ignominious 
condition of tribute ; and their laſt hopes were re- 
poſed on the valour and diſcipline of the mercenaries, 
whom their promiſes and gold had allured from the 
diſtant ſhores of Greece. | 
I be declining military fame of Sparta i is tranſient- 
ly revived by the name of Xantippus; He com- 
manded the Grecians who had been levied for the 
e * Carthage; his kill improved the diſci- 
| ä 
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pline, bis genius reſtored the confidence of the Afri- 


can republic. The ſoldiers of Carthage relied on 


the ability of their general, and demanded loudly to 
be led to dQion.: Tantippus ſuffered not their ar- 
dour to cool; and the Romans beheld with aſtoniſh- 
ment the enemy whom they had ſo lately vanquiſhed, 
boldly deſcend from the heights into the open plain. 
But the .boſom of Regulus was inacceſlible to fear; 
his mind was elated by his former victory; he em- 
braced- with tranſport the ſignal of defiance; and al- 
ready exulted in the idea of extinguiſhing in one 
decifive day the FI of the formidable rival of 
Rome. SADR: 

A few moments N the fandy foundation. on 
which his triumphant pillar had been erected. The 
Roman cavalry were oppreſſed by the numbers, and 
confounded by the deſultory attacks of the Cartha- 
ginian horſe; the legions were broken and trampled 
under foot by the elephants; Regulus himſelf, in the 
tumult of the battle, was ſurrounded and taken pri- 
ſoner; and ſo fatal was the purſuit of the Cartha- 
ginians, and ſo general the deſtruction of the Ro- 
mans, that of the whole army of the latter, only two 
thouſand eſcaped to Clupea. 

A Roman general and conſul led in triumph 
through the ſtreets of Carthage, afforded a new and 
8 ſꝑectacle to the inhabitants of that city. But 
while they rejoiced in the diſgrace of Regulus, they 
ſecretly repined at the glory of Xantippus. The 
tranſport of triumph was allayed by the mortifying 
recollection that they were indebted for it to a . 
ger. Xantippus prudently withdrew from the 

of a people whom he had ſaved; but a dark, 
doubtful tale of treachery has been tranſmitted to 
poſterity: According to Appian, the Lacedæmonian 
chief and his martial followers were thrown overboard: 
by the crews appointed to tranſport them: to Greece : 
| ow 
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and the tradition, howerers ul founded, . in 
ſome meaſure the malignant paſſions and perhidiqus: 
character of the 'Carthaginians. + 4 4 
The Romans would have ill- rel their 
reputation for conſtancy, had they ſunk: be- 
neath the defeat and captivity. of Regulus: New 
fleets were conſtructed, and new armies raiſed; and 
though they withdrew the remnant of. their ſoldiers, 
who had eſcaped the ſword of Xantippus, from the 
inauſpicious coaſt of Africa, yet their retreat was 
rendered formidable to the victors; and in an en- 
gagement by ſea, one hundred and fourteen Cartha- 
ginian veſſels were taken or ca Kel by the conſuls 
Fulvius and AÆmilius. 1 
With leſs fortitude, the Romans ſop- 
v. ©. 499, 50 ported the deſtructive rage of the ele- 
ments: In the ſpace of two years, their marine was 
twice annihilated by the fury of the winds and the 
waves; and ſuperſtition might ſuggeſt the idea that 
Solus and Neptune had combined againſt the naval 
ambition of Rome. Yet their devout fears were 
Vvanquiſhed by neceſſity; and the conqueſt of Si- 
cily was only to be attained by) the AN peTis of the 
Tea. ws 1 # 
76 ts 05 While Bolan vc to re- — 
. O. Seoꝛ ses. pliſh her marine, the war had languiſhed 
in Sicily; but in the conſulate of Lucius Manlius 
Vulſo, and of Caius Attilius Regulus, it was re- 
wived with freſh vigour. The Roman forces in that 
illand were ſtill commanded by Lucius Cæcilius Me- 
tullus, the late conſul. Their feeble numbers, and 
the arts of Metullus, who affected to dread the at- 
s of his adverſary, inſpired the Carthaginian 
ere Afdrubal- with the hopes of an caly and: de- 
eiſtwe victory. But his preſumption was ſeverely 
chaſtiſed by the ſkill of Metullus and the bravery of 
the legions. The bodies of twenty thouſand Cartha- 
„ 85 ginians 
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ginians were extended lifeleſs on the field; Aſdrubal 
found his ſafety, and endeavoured to conceal his 
ſhame in the walls of Lilybæum; and in the triumph 
of Metullus, the Romans gazed with admiration on 
one hundred and four elephants, which hed become 
the prey of the victor, and were expoſed in the. circus 
to the ſhafts of the public archers. 

The Carthaginian commander had eſcaped the pur- 
ſuit of the Romans to periſh: by the ſentence of his 
fellow. citizens. His torments on the croſs might 
gratify the barbarous reſentment, but could not re- 
lieve the diſtreſs of the African republic. Lilybæum 
| was beſieged ; and the Carthaginians, exhauſted by 
repeated misfortunes, condeſcended to ſue for peace. 
Their ambaſladors were accompanied by their illuſ- 
trious captive Marcus Regulus, who was bound by an 
_ oath, in cale the negociation failed, to ſubmit again 

to the Carthaginian chain. But the modeſt Roman 
while invited to ſhare. the counſels of the ſenate, re- 
fuſed to degrade that aſſembly by the preſence of a 
ſlave, and only remained in obedience to the com- 
mands of his African maſters. His eyes were fixed 
on the ground; and while the propoſals of peace 
were debated, he maintained a ſolemn filence until 
called upon to deliver his ſentiments. '. 

Although a captive at Carthage, (ſaid the mag- 
„ nanimous Regulus) yet I am free at Rome; and 
5 ſhall avail myſelf of the advantage to deliver my 
e opinion without reſerve. I am ſenſible, conſcript 
<* fathers, that the fatigues and expence of the war 
* have put your virtue to a ſevere trial. But what 
great enterpriſe can be atchieved without perſe- 
« verance? | have witneſſed myſelf the diſtreſs of 
Carthage, and am ſenſible that ſhe only ſolicits 
« your friend{hip becauſe ſhe is incapable of oppoling 
your arms. You have loſt one battle; it was 
** when I commanded ; a misfortune that Metellus 

„ has 
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cities, Sicily is entirely yours ; and the terror of 


has repaired. by a ſignal victory. Except two 


your naval preparations already enſures the ſove- 


reignty of the ſeas. You govern your allies in 
tranquillity, and they ſerve you with zeal; while 


Carthage, drained of her wealth, can depend but 
little on provinces which have ever borne the 
weight of her yoke with ſecret indignation : The 
alacrity with which they formerly joined the ſtand- 


ard of Rome, is a ſufficient proof of their ineli- 


nations. Your armies are compoſed of ſoldiers 
of the ſame nation, united by mutual eſteem and 
affection: The troops of Carthage conſiſt of 
ſtrangers, who are merely allured by extraordinary 


pay; who are indifferent to her proſperity, and 


who will recolle& with eternal abhorrence, her in- 


gratitude to Xantippus. My ſentiments are there- 


fore not only againſt a peace with our enemies, 


but even againſt an exchange of priſoners. Among 
the Carthaginian captives, you have thirteen offi - 


cers of rank, whoſe youth and ability entitle them 
to command on a future day, with ſucceſs, the 


armies of that republic. As for me, I am grown 
old, and my misfortunes will no longer allow me 


to aſpire to ſerve the ſtate; and although the num- 


ber ef Carthaginian priſoners did not > mag) 


exceed that of Roman, yet what can you expe 


from men who have been humbled b 7 defeat, and 
O 


debaſed by flavery? Will they act, do you think, 
with the ſame vigour and ſpirit as thoſe whoſe 
reputation is yet unſullied, and whoſe limbs are 
yet ſtrangers to the ignominious weight of chains? 


Believe me, no; they will rather be like ti- 
morous deer that have eſcaped out of the toils 
of the bunter, ever ready to fly at the * of 


dan er. 
N Ihe 


\ 
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ue aſſembly liſtened in mournful ſilenoe to the 
diſcourſe of Regulus. To humble Carthage was the 
darling paſſion of Rome; yet they conſented with 


reluctance to the continuance of a war which might 


probably involve the ſafety of that illuſtrious citizen. 
The accommodating decifion of the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus declared, that as the oath of Regulus had been 


the effect of conſtraint, he was not obliged: to ob- 
ſerve it; and the ſenate joined their ſolicitations to 


diſſuade him from again returning to Africa, But 


the inflexible integrity of the Roman, rejected wic 


honeſt indignation the diſgraceful evaſion of the firſt, 
and openly reproved the injurious importunities of 


the laſt. Is it your wiſh. (exclaimed he) to ſtan 


« for ever that reputation which it has been 
* conſtant object to acquire ? Am I not ſufficientiy 


« acquainted with the inconſtaney of the people, to 
© know how ſlow they are to acquit, how ready to 


= 


condemn ? On my firſt appearance, the remem- 
brance of my ſervices and misfortunes excited the 
tranſient emotions of eſteem and compaſhon ; but 


cc 
6 
6c 
cc 
cc 
cc 


to oblivion ; or if indeed they deign to recolle& 
me, it would only be to reproach the violation of 
* my faith. Thoſe, perhaps, who have appeared to 
<< regret me moſt when abſent, may revile me when 
<< preſent by the opprobrious term of ſlave; even 
* Rome may diſdain to own me as a citizen. I am 
not ignorant that the ſevereſt tortures are prepar- 
ing for me a lingering death; but what are theſe 
to the ſhame of an inf hous action, and the re- 
morſe of a guilty conſcience? © Slave as I am 
** to Carthage, I have ſtill a ſpirit worthy of Rome. 
„ I have ſworn to return; it is mine to fulfil the 


60 
cc 
cc 
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* ſacred obligation; and to the gods I leave the | 


«6 reſt,” 


9 The 


the momentary impulſe over, I ſhall be conſigned 
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The aſſembly was convinced and -dejeRted 3 the 
antbaſſedors were difinifſed, with the denunciation of 
war; and Regulus, bold in cofſcious virtue, pre- 
ſented himſelf before the ſenate of Carthage. But his 
magnanimity was not capable of affecting the ſordid 
boſoms of thoſe ferocious Africans: Their intereſt, 
their; ſafety, demanded an immediate peace with 
Rome; and their hopes had been blaſted by the ho- 
neſt. patriotiſm of a ſtubborn captive.” Revenge was 
the only conſolation left them. Their lavage. inge- 
nuity was exerciſed in deviſing new torments: The 


cyelids of Regulus were dexterouſly cut away; he 
was immured for ſome time in a dark dungeon, and 
then ſuddenly expoſed to the glare of day. Ihe baſe 


and ſanguinary diſpoſition of his tyrants were feaſted 


but never ſatisfied with his ſufferings; and the life 


of Regulus was terminated in a narrow cheſt ſtuck 
round with ſpikes and nails; and where he ſlowly 
expired beneath the accumulated pteſſure of pain and 


hunger. 
The juſtice, of Rome reſcued. from the 


is $3, 570 5 retaliating cruelty of the widow and ſons 
of Regulus the moſt illuſtrious of the Carthaginian 
captives; and the republic ſought. in arms a nobler 


revenge for the fate of her unhappy! general. Ihe 


ſiege of Lilybzun, was preſſed with inceſſant vigour; 

the courage of the Romans roſe in proportion to the 
obſtacles they/encountered ; the loſs of a third navy 
was repaired by the conſtruction of a fourth; and 


although their progreſs was checked, and the cap- 


ture of Lilybæum was for five ſucceſſive years ſuſ- 
pended by the ſkill and addreſs of Amilcar, yet the 
victory of the conſul Lutatius Catulus over the Car- 
thaginian admiral Hanno, decided the fate of that 


city. Even when deſtitute of all hopes of relief, th 
firmneſs of Amilcar rejected the diſgraceful condi- 
tions which would wait deprived his garrifon of thoſe 


arms 


+ 
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arms which they had wielded with ſo e glory. 
To his judgment Carthage referred the conceſſions 
that were neceſſary to purchaſe peace: And the 

evacuating Sicily, and all the iſlands from thence to 
Africa; the releaſe of the Roman captives without 
ranſom ; and the payment of two thouſand two hun- 
dred talents, (about four hundred and thirty-ſeven 
thouſand pounds ſterling) within twenty years, were 
the mortifying terms on which the Carthaginians 
concluded the i Punic War. a 

On the contrary, the Romans might well exult in 

the ſucceſs of the firſt hoſtile enterpriſes which they 
had engaged in beyond the limits of Italy. They 
had entirely diſpoſſeſſed their rivals of thoſe iſlands for 

which they had contended; under the ſpecious title 
of ally, they had reduced the king of Syracuſe to a 
{tate of dependence; they had e from Carthage 
the trident of the fea ; ; and while the public revenue 
was increaſed by the wealth extorted from the Afri- 

can republic, the public pride was gratified by a pay- 
ment which, however dilguiſed revealed the i e 
nious badge of tribute. 
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Chapter the Thirteenth. 


* 


"Revolt of the Curthaginian mercenaries.—They are ſuò- 

dued by Amilcar.— Mar with the Boians and Liguri- 
ans.—Ceſfſion of Sardinia to Rome.—Temple of Janus 
ſhut. Civil government of Rome. —War with Illyria; 
_ —with the Gauls.— Third opime ſpoils gained by 
Marcellus. —Second Ilyrian war.—Views of Car- 
thage.— Her viclories in Spain raiſe the jealouſy of the = 
Romans. — Treaty with Aſdrubal.— Character of Ha- 
nibal.— Embaſſy of the Romans. — Hannibal bęſieges 
and reduces Saguntum. Second Embaſſy of the Ro- 
mant. — Hannibal meditates the invaſion of Italy.— 
The meaſures that he tages. — Paſſes the Pyrenees.— 
Craſſes the Rhone. —Sempronius and Scipio are appoint- 
ed Conſuls, and directed to carry the war into Africa 
and Spain.—T he latter, informed of Hannibal's 
march, lands in Gaul. — Returns to Italy. — Hannibal 
aſcends the Alps. —The difficulties that he encounters. 
Arrives in Italy. 


. [E tranquillity of Rome was ſcarce 
| interrupted by the revolt of the Fa- 
lifci, while the Carthaginians, for above three years 


which ſucceeded the concluſion of the firſt Punic war, 
| were 
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were reduced to the brink of deſtruction by the rapa - 
cious and lawleſs arms of thoſe mercenaries, to who 
{words they had entruſted the defence of the repub- 
lic. The epithet of inexpiable, marks the ſavage 
fury with which the enterpriſes of the rebels were 
conduted. The open country was delivered to their 
rage ; they ſurpriſed and pillaged the flouriſhing ei- 
ties of Hippo, Tunis, and Utica,; and the empire of 
; Carthage was limited . to the walls that protected 

city. | | 
From this diſtreſs, the republic was re by the 

courage and conduct of Amilcar. In a variety of 
ſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes he revived the ſpirits of the ſe- 
nate and people , he ſtraitened the quarters, and in- 
tercepted the ſubſiſtence of the mutineers ; and al- 
though the envy of one colleague eure N his 
operations, and the imprudence of another expoſed 
him to a conſiderable loſs, his ſkill and perſeverance 
were crowned with ſucceſs; and the fears of Car- 
thage were extinguiſhed by the total CL PEPIN of 
her revoited ſubjects. 

The turbulence of the Boian Gauls b. 8 
had frequently drawn upon them the re- 1 
ſentment of the Romans; but forty years of peace 
had cloſed the wounds of war, and the luſt of ſpoil 
again precipitated them on the territories of the re- 
public. The conſul Publius Valerius, who endea- 
voured to repreſs their incurſions, was defeated with 

the loſs of three thouſand five hundred legionaries : 

But he ſoon effaced this diſgrace by a victory as bloody 
as it was deciſive; and fourteen thouſand Gauls 
were ſuppoſed to have periſhed in the engagement 
and purſuit. 

The Ligurians, whoſe perfidious levity had induc- 
ed them allo to violate their treaties with Rome, were 
ſucceſſively defeated by. Titus Sempronius Gracehus 


and Publius Cornelius Lentutulus ; and were foon 
S 2 alter 
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after compelled with the Boii to implore the mercy of 
; the republic. 

While Carthage was oppreſſed by the rebellious 
* of her fubjects and mercenaries, the Romans 
had affected to diſplay their generoſity, and had diſ- 
dained to avail themſelves of the diſtreſs of their rival. 
They ſtrictly prohibited the merchants of Italy from 
ſupplying with proviſions the camp of the rebels; 
and they abandoned to the juſtice of the Carthagini- | 
ons every veſſel that had preſumed to engage in that 
illicit commerce. But no ſooner had the arms of 
Amilcar terminated with ſucceſs the inexpiable war, 
than the jealouſy of the Romans appears to have re- 
vived. They loudly remonſtrated againſt the exer- 
ciſe of an authority which they themſelves had ſancti - 

oned ; they threatened to avenge by open hoſtilities | 
the injuries of their merchants, whoſe property had 
been confiſcated; and they extorted from the weak- 
neſs of Carthage, ſtill ſmarting from the wounds of 
foreign war and domeſtic commotion, the ſum of 
_ twelve hundred talents, (about two hundred and 
- . thirty thouſand pounds ſterling), and the ceſſion of the 
important ifland of Sardinia. 

The hardy inhabitants of the land of 
Corſica ſeems immemorially to have im- 
bibed with the air they breathed the love of indepen- 
dence. But their ſtruggles have only conduced to 
render their yoke ſti} more heavy; and the Sardini- 
ans, who had been excited to arms by the example 
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of Corſica, were compelled with her to ſubmit to the 


power of Rome. The return of thoſe iflands to their 
obedience left the Roman republic in the momentary 

| poſſeſſion of univerſal tranquillity. Since the reign 
of Ancus Marcius, a turbulent period of above four 
hundred years had been conſumed in inceſſant hoſ- 
tilities; and ambition reſentment had continually 


| me open the gates of the — of ** : They 
vVere 
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were eloſed in the memorable conſulate of Caius At- 
tilius Balbus and Titus Manlius Torquatus; and the 
fleeting calm invites us ſlightly to ſurvey me innova- 
tions which, from the commencement of the Punic 
« war, had taken Place in the civil conſtitution of 
Rome. * 

The plebeians had at lengr ſubſtantiated their 
equal pretenſions with the patricians to every public 
ſtation ; and the election of one of the former order 
to the ſacred truſt of Pontifex Maximus, aff6ciated 
them to the only dignity which had yet reliſted their 
aſpiring deſires. The broken powers of the ariſto- 
cracy were feebly ſuſtained by a reverence for the 
perſonal qualities which diſtinguiſhed the Valerian, 
the Fabian, and the Cornelian families: But as the 
empire of Rome increaſed, the adininiſtration of the 
Republic demanded a proportionable augmentation 
of magiſtrates. A ſecond prætor was added to the 
original eſtabliſhment ; and as the perſons who held 
it were varioufly to act either in a civil or military 
capacity; as they were to diſpenſe juſtice in the city, 
or to command armies in the field: In the former 
duty they were aflifted by a new inſtitution of officers, 
who from their number derived the expreſſive name 
of Centumvirs. Theſe were choſen from the tribes; "8 
and during the year that limited their author they 
were employed, but ſubordinate to the præ s, as 
judges in civil cauſes. The tribes were allo now 
completed to thirty-five ; and three decemvirs being 
elected from each tribe, ſwelled their Humber, o 
one hundred and five. -* 

If the diſpoſition of the Romans had al- 
lowed them to indulge in tranquillity, the 
turbulent and barbarous nations which ſurrounded 
them would ſeldom have permitted them to have taſt - 
ed repoſe. The Illyrians, on the diſſolution of the 
empire of Ae had emerged from obſcurity, 
and 
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and had aſſerted their importance in the differences 
and negociations of the Greeks and Macedonians. 
Their convenient harbours afforded a ready retreat 
-to.theiriveſlels ; and the ſpirit of piratical adventure 
had by turns rendered them abnoxious to all their 
neighbours. The property of the merchants and 
traders of Italy had ſeverely ſuffered from their active 
depredations ; and the honour and intereſt of Rome 

were concerned in the protection of her ſubjeAs. The 
ſenate: complained by their ambaſſadors of their licen- 
tious enterpriſes; demanded reparation for former 
injuries, and ſecurity againſt the future attempts of 
theſe lawleſs rovers. The ſceptre of Illlyricum was at 
that time nominally held by a feeble infant; but 
the entire power was lodged in the hands of his mo- 
ther Teuta. That Princeſs declared that ſhe had 
never, commiſſioned the arms of her ſubjects againſt 
the Italians; but ſhe boldly aſſerted the right of 
every one to traverſe the ocean in queſt of ſpoil 

and haughtily added, that it was not the cuſtom of 
ſovereigns to debar their people from that which 
they could ſeize by their valour. The anſwer of the 
Roman ambaſſadors, That heir country was go- 
verned by different maxims ; that they endeavour- 
ed to reſtrain the violence or avarice of individu- 
* als by the authority of the ſtate; and were 
e not deficient of means to relieve the oppreſl- 
* ed, and puniſh private injuries by a public re- 
fs venge,” was conſidered as an unpardonable inſult 
to the royal dignity. As the brothers, Caius and 
Lucius Coruncanius, withdrew to report the event of 


their embaſſy to Rome, the laws of nations were vio- 


lated by the reſentment and at the expreſs command 
of Teuta, and the unfortunate ambaſſadors were ſur- 
rounded and Wee on che confines of Illyti- 


cum. ; 
The 
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The guilt of Teuta was atoned by the calamities, 
of her ſubjects: The temple. of Janus was again 
opened, and the torrent of the Roman arms was 
poured on Ulyricum. As the legions rapidly advance» 


ed the Queen fled before the terror of their name: 


The Roman eagles were diſplayed from her moſt im- 
portant fortreſſes; and the ſtrength of her capital 
could have oppoſed but a weak reſiſtance to the vic- 
tors. She ſued for peace and obtained it. The pub- 
lic treaty ſtipulated the reparation of the injuries 
owe had been offered to the merchants of Italy, and 
the reſtoration of all the towns which the Illyrians 
had occupied on the fea coaſt ; they were alſo in 
future, prohibited from fitting out any armed veſſels, 
and were excluded from navigating the Ionian fea 


with more than two ſhips in company. A private 


article moſt probably compelled Teuta to relinquiſh 
the authority ſhe had aſſumed ; ſince we find her im- 
mediately afterwards reſigning the reins of govern- 
ment into the hands of Demetrius of Pharos, who 
had either ſecretly or openly ſupported the enterpriſes 
of the Romans. 
On this occaſion the republic of Rome aQted with | 
a degree of moderation and temperance, which gave 
weight and dignity to her proceedings. To juſtify 
herſelf. againſt the charge of inordinate ambition, ſhe 
commanded her ambaſſadors to reveal tothe different 
nations of the continent the nature of the provocati- 
on, and the terms of reparation ;/ theſe were read in 
the aſſembly, of the Achæan League, and communi- 
cated to. Athens and Corinth. The merchants: of 
Greece had ſuffered equally with thoſe of Italy from 
the lawleſs rapacity of the Illyrians; and the ſervices 
of Rome, in chaſtiſing thefe daring pirates, were ac- 
knowledged by aſſigning to her ambaſſadors an ho- 
Horary ps at Mes Iſthmian | nn | 
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0 L. 10 555 The Roman republic had regarded ; 

Ser. with jealouſy the fierce and martial tribes 
: 25 Gauls who had erected their habitations along the 
winding banks of the Po. The Boii and the Senones, 
the moſt powerful of the hordes who had occupied the 
fouthern ſide, had been ſubdued by the arms of Rome; 
but, towards the north, the Laulebecii and Inſubres, 
the Cenomani and Veneti, maintained a dangerous 
independence in thoſe diſtricts which compoſe the 
territory of modern Venice and Milan. To repel the 
predatory incurſions of theſe barbarians, about four 
_ years after the concluſion of the Punic war, it had 
been determined to eſtabliſh colonies throughaut the 
dependent country of the Senones, from Sena-Gallia 
to the Rubicon ; but the removal of the- ancient in- 
Habitants, to make room for the Roman ſettlers, was 
confidered by the favage tribes on the other ſide 
the Po as an infult to the Gavliſh name; and they in- 
vited their countrymen from beyond the Alps, to 
avenge the injury, and ſatiate their , V 
the invaſion of the Roman territories. 

The fertile fields of Hetruria were inſtantly delug- 
ed by ſeventy thouſand barbarians, who ravaged 
with unwearied induſtry the open and defenceleſs 
country. The terror of the capital was increaſed by 
ſuperſtition; and to elude the tremendous prophecy, 
Mat Rome ſhould ont day be occupied by the Gauls and 
© Greeks,” two Gauls and two Greeks were, with 
devout barbarity, buried alive in the middle of the 
Forum by the counfels of the Decemvirs, to whoſe. 
euſtody the myſterious volumes of the Sybil of Cuma i 
were entruſted. = | 

However the apprehenſions of the multitude might | 
be aſſuaged by theſe ſavage rites, the confidence of 
the ſenate was eſtabliſhed on a firmer foundation: 
Their _ aroſe from a review of the forces of the 


. 
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5 1ybius, the numbers armed in the defence of the re- 
public confiſted of ſeven hundred thouſand foot and 
ſeventy thouſand horſe. But this calculation includ: 
ed every perſon whom youth or age would allow to 
ſuſtain the weight of armour ; it was ſtretched over 
every dependent ſtate and diſtant ally; it was even 
extended to ſeveral Gallic tribes, whom the liberality 
of Rome had allured to draw their ſwords againlt 
their rapacious brethren ; and of theſe diſcordant 
myriads, the legions which marched beneath the au- 
thority of the conſuls, Lucius milius Papus and 
Caius Attilius Regulus, amounted only to fifty thou- g 
ſand infantry and three thouſand cavalry. _ 
| Even theſe were ſufficient to chaſtiſe the temerity 
of the Gauls, who had invoked from beyond the 
Alps the powerful ſuccours of the Gzlatz, who boalt- 
ed a German extraction, and were animated by the 
prefence of their native chiefs, Concolitanus and An- 
croeſtus. A Roman prætor, whoſe name has evad- 
ed diſgrace by the obſcurity of hiſtory, was defeated 
by his own imprudence and the arts of the barbari- 
ans; ſeven thouſand legionaries were ſlaughtered in 
a tumoſtadus conflict, and the Roman camp was en- 
compaſſed and menaced by the boſtile arms of the 
Gauls. The ſinking ſpirits of the foriner were re- 
vived, and the vr bfniptic n of the latter repreſſed by 
- the unexpected appearance of the conſul Mmilius; 
the Gavls weighed the hopes of victory againſt the 
danger of defeat; they endeavoured to ſecure their 
ſpoil by an haſty retreat; ; but. as they directed their 
cumbrous march along the ſhores of the ſea, they 
were intercepted, near the port of Telemon in Hetru- 
ria, by the conſul actilius Regulus, who bad diſem- 
barked his army at Piſa, and was advancing to rein- 
force his colleague. While the front of the barbari- 
ans yet withſtood the attack of this new enemy, their 
rear was ' aſſailed by Zmilius. Ihe death of Regu- 
lus, 
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lus, who was ſlain by a Gauliſh ſpear, inſtead of in- 
timidating, inſpired his ſoldiers with the thirſt of re- 
venge; yet the obſtinacy of the Gauls long protract- 
ed the fortune of the day; but in proportion to their 
reſiſtance, the victory of Emilius was bloody and 
deciſive; forty thouſand barbarians expiated by their 
lives the ſuffcrings of Hetruria; ten thouſand, with 
their king Concolitanus, deplored in chains their fatal 
rafhneſs; and though Ancroeſtus eſcaped by flight 
the ſervile condition of his royal aſlociate, his ſpirit 
ſcorned to ſurvive the ignominy of defeat, and the 
haughty barbarian avoided the deriſion of his foes, 
or the mortifying pity of his friends, by plunging a 


dagger in his boſom. 


The country of the Gauls was delivered to the ra- 
vages of the victors; and by their active reſentment, 
the calamities of Italy were ſeverely retaliated. A 
ſecond barbarian army, on the banks of the river 
Addua, was defeated by the conſul Caius Flaminius; 
but it was near the ſtream of the Po, that the dawn- 
ing glory of Marcus Claudius Marcellus firſt attracted 
the admiration of the Romans. Near Claſtidium, 
in Liguria, with a ſlender band of veterans, the new 
conſul oppoſed a ſecond inundation of the Gæſatæ, 
who had traverſed the Alps under the conduct of 
their king Viridomarus. When the armies impati- 
ently awaited the ſignal of battle, the barbarian chief 
preſſed before his followers, and defied Marcellus to 
fingle combat. The Roman accepted the challenge 
with tranſport; his lance tranſpierced the boſom of 

his gigantic adverſary; and the armour of Viridoma- 
rus, the third and laſt opime ſpoils, was ſuſpended by 

Marcellus in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. 
The Gauls, diſmayed by the fate of 
their leader, Feten in confuſion before 
the martial ſquadrons of Marcellus; repaſſed the 
* and abandoned Milan to the mercy or reſent- 
ment 
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ment of the conqueror. That city as well as Como, 
conſented to receive a Roman garriſon : The inha- 
bitants of Inſubria bowed their necks to the yoke; 
and their country, annexed. to that of Liguria, was 
reduced into a Roman province, and diſtingtiſhed 
by the title of Ciſalpine Gaul. 

A ſhort and ſucceſsful war, which the Romans 
had waged in Illyricum againſt Demetrius of Pharos, 
whoſe friendſhip had been, extinguiſhed by his jea- 
louſy of the „ power of the republic, could 
not long diſtract their attention from their new ter- 
ritories; and to confirm theſe valuable acquiſitions, 
the ſenate had projected two colonies, each of fix 
thouſand Romans; and Cremona and Placentia, on 
the oppoſite banks of the Po, were fixed on as ſtati- 
ons the moſt advantageous, and which would ſecure 
to the republic the command of that river. 

From theſe deſigns Rome was diverted by a freſh | 
revolt of the turbulent barbarians, who conſidered 
theſe ſettlements as the laſt and moſt fatal wound to 
their independence ; and the appearance of a new 


adverſary, who, by his conduct and implacable ani- 


moſity, appeared to be the molt formidable enemy 

that had ever attempted to limit the progreſs or ſhake. 

the power of the Roman ſtate. _ 

The injuſtice of Rome, which, at the concluſion of 
the inexpiable war, wreſted in trom Carthage, 
had ſunk deep in the mind of Amilcar. But that 

conſummate general had been too fatally convinced 

by experience of the ſuperior ſtrength of Rome, to 
expoſe to deſtruction the forces of the African repub- 
lic in a raſh and unavailing conteſt: He determined to 
ſeek a new theatre of war, on which he might revive 
the ſpirits, and reſtore the diſcipline of the armies of 

Carthage; and Spain preſented a. ſpacious field to 

exerciſe the valour of his ſoldiers, and gratify the 

zmbition or avarice of his country. 1 
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The various tribes of barbarians which inhabited 
Spain; although they conſented to acknowledge the 
authority of different princes, were united by ſimi- 
lar purſuits and fimilar diſpoſitions. Bold, ſubtle, 
and ſanguinary, they diſdained the arts of peace, and | 
devoted themſelves to the toils and dangers of war: 
Their hours were alternately occupied by the care of 
their arms and their horſes ; aid, deprived of theſe, 
the martial Spaniards regarded life with indifference. 
Their garments were ſtained with various colours; 
their bodies painted; and their long hair decked with 
ornaments” of gold and filver: The mountains 
abounded not only with copper, but with the more 
precious metals; and it is prettily obſerved by a ce- 
loebrated hiſtorian, that Spain by a ſingular farality, 

was the Peru and Mexico of the id world. The diſ- 
covery of the rich weſtern continent by the Phoeni- 
cians, and the oppreſſion of the ſimple natives, who 
were compelled to labour in their own mines for the 
benefit of ſtrangers, form an exact type of the more 
recent hiſtory of Spaniſh America. The air was pure, 
the ſoil fruitful, and watered by frequent rivers ; but 
the men in the moment of tranquillity, reſerved their 
ſtrength unimpaired for the hour of battle; and 
wherever cultivation was neceſſary, the labours of 
huſbandry were conſigned to a female hand. 

Every action and expreſſion of Amilcar revealed 
his eternal enmity to Rome; and when that illuſtri- 
ous warrior prepared to pals over into Spain, his ſon, 
2 child of nine years old, entreated to accompany 
his father. The feelings of che parent could not ſuſ⸗ 

pend the indignation of the patriot; as he granted 
the requeſt, he commanded the boy to raiſe his hand 
to the altar of Jupiter, and to ſwear, never to enter 
' into friendſhip with the Romans. He ſwore; the ſa- 
-cred obligation which was impoſed in infancy was 


cherthed 1 manhood, and extinguiſhed only 
with 
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with life; and Hannibal aroſe the ſcourge and terror 
of Rome. 
The Carthaginian leader traverſed the e 
which bear the name of Hercules, and diſembarked 
bis forces on the weſtern coalt of Spain. During 
nine years of continual warfare, his own fame was 
augmented, and the dominions of Carthage were ex- 
tended. In. an action with the hardy and daring na- 
tives of Luſitania, he was at length encompaſled, op- 
prefſed, and ſlain. His brother Afdrubal ſucceeded 
to the command of his army and the execution of his 
deſigns, Leſs able in war, but more refined in ne- 
gociation, he conciliated the affections of thoſe ſtates 
which Amilcar had endeavoured to ſubdue. His ra- 
pid progreſs awakened the jealouſy of Rome; her 
ambaſſadors demanded. that Aſdrubal ſhould con- 
fine his arms within the Iberus. The Carthagimian 
readily conſented to reſpect a boundary that was yet 
far diſtant ; and before he was tempted to violate his 
engagements, or could penetrate to the banks of the 
river, he himſelf fell a victim by the ſervile hand of an 
aſſaſſin. 
Ihe infant years of Hannihal had been trained to 
arms in the camps of his father and his uncle. The 
ſoldiers of Carthage regarded with fond partiality the | 
ſon of Amilcar ; their hereditary regard was improy- 
cd by the opening virtues of the martial youth; their 
tumultuous acclamations hailed him as their chief; 
and their choice was. ratified by. the ſuffrages and 
judgment of the ſenate. 
When Hannibal was inveſted with the command 
of the army in Spain, he had ſcarce attained the age 
of twenty-five years: but the maturity. of his under- 
| ſtanding had long anticipated the period of man- 
hood; he had been affociated to the counſels and 
| deſigns of Amilcar and Aſdrubal, and his mind had. 
been expanded by the converſation of theſe warriors 
— Wu: — * bis: body 2 
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been formed to all the exerciſes of war; and whether 
he launched the javelin or drew the bow, his ſoldiers 
applauded the vigour of his arm and the ſteadineſs of 


Buch accompliſhments could not fail of command- 


ing the admiration of a warlike age. But the fame 
of Hannibal is founded on more noble qualities than 
ſtrength and dexterity : His genius, through ſucceſ- 
ſive centuries, has excited the veneration of modern 
times: No obſtacles deterred his enterpriſing ſpirit ;- 
no dangers diſmayed his undaunted ſoul. Naturally 


daring, he was attracted by projects the moſt ſplen- 


did, and apparently the moſt impracticable. Fertile 
in expedient, he ſurmounted every difficulty ; and 
we are at a loſs which moſt to admire, the boldneſs 
with which he planned his defigns, or the conſum- 
mate art with which he executed them. His addreſs 


united under one authority a various and diſcordant 


army; it reconciled the jarring paſſions of hoſtile 


and rival nations : No virtue eſcaped his obſervation ; 


no character cluded his penetration. Serene and un- 
moved amidit the tumult of battle, he as often avail- 
cd himſelf of the valour of his adverſaries, as of the 
courage of his own ſoldiers ; whenever he miſcarried, 


his failure might be aſcribed to the intrigues of an 


envious and implacable faction; whenever he van- 
quiſhed, his triumph was pure and undivided. 

From the death of Afdrubal, during two years, 
the arms of Hannibal had been employed in breaking 


the ſtubborn ſpirits of the natives of Spain; and in a 


courſe of uninterrupted victories, in the third year 
he approached the river Iberus, which had been fix- 


ed by Rome as the utmoſt term of Carthaginian 


conqueſt. His dangerous vicinity alarmed the city of 
Saguntum, which was ſeated on the ſhores of the 


Mediterranean ſea, and boaſted the alliance of Rome. 


By the treaty which Aſdrubal had figned between 
the riral republics,” the ambition of Carthage was to 
R | reſpect 
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reſpect the ſafety of Saguntum : But the Carthagini- 
an leader accuſed that city of an hoſtile correſpon- 
dence with the. barbarians he had ſubdued ; and no 
ſooner were the deſigns of Hannibal communicated 
to the Roman ſenate, than their ambafladors admo- 
niſhed him to preſerve inviolate the conditions of 
peace; to acknowledge in Saguntum the ally of 
Rome; and to refrain from paſſing the river 
Iberus. 

The deputies of Rome were referred by Hannibal 
to the ſenate of Carthage; and it is probable the an- 
{wer they received from that afſembly was rather eva- 
ſive than hoſtile. Yet the Romans were not deceiv- 
ed by the arts of their rival: Their legions were {till 
occupied in Illyria; and they depended on the ter- 
ror that their former ſucceſſes had inſpired; when 
they received, with aſtoniſhment, the intelligence 
that the walls of Saguntum were already encompaſſed 
by the arms, and aſſaulted by the entziner of Han- 
nibal. 

The reparation which the Romans demande for 
the injury offered to their ally was ſevere and humili- 
ating; they required that Hannibal ſhould be deli- 
vered up to their reſentment; and in the ſenate of 
Carthage the ignominious propoſal was ſupported 
only: by the malignant eloquence of Hanno: The 

avowed enemy of the Barchine race, he hitened with 

impatience to the atchievements of Hannibal; and 
repined at triumphs which he was not ae of emu- 
lating. 

„How often,“ exclaimed he, © have esa 
vou, by thoſe gods who are the witneſſes and ar- 
<< hiters of treaties, not to ſuffer any of the race of 
* Amilcar to command your armies? How often 
„% have] foretold you, that no friendſhip, no peace, 
c could be preſerved with the Romans as long as 

hs there remained one alive of the Barchine race and 
"3 family? 
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family? In viguation of the moſt ſacred compacu, 
tlie ambition of Hannibal already aſſails the walls 
05 Saguntum ; and Carthage, inveſted by Roman 
*. legions, mult ſoon atone for the guilt of that aſpir- 
ing youth. Are the wounds which the Roman 
\< ſword ſo recently inflicted already forgotten? Are 
you yet to learn the diſpoſitions of thoſe whom 
vou provoke, or your own weakneſs? or are you 

« fill ignorant of the different fortunes of the two 
*, republics ? It is againſt Carthage that Hannibal 
plants his engines and ereQs his towers; it is her 
<<, walls, that he ſhakes whilſt he aſſails thoſe of Sagun- 
% tum: The ruins of that city, may the gods avert 
* my prediction will fall upon our own heads; and 
e the war begun with the Saguntines muſt be main- 

< tained againſt the Romans.” 

The influence that might have attended the diſ- 
courle of Hanno, was diminiſhed or extinguiſhed by 
the envious, motives which prompted it ; and the 
ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed by the Carthaginian ſe- 
nate with the anſwer, that the war had been begun 
by. the Saguntines, and not by Hannjbal ; and that 
the Romans would injure Carthage if to her ancient 
alliance they preferred the friendſhip. of the Sagun- 
tines. 

While the Romans negociated, the ſiege of Sagun- 
tum was preſſed by Hannibal with inceſſant vigour. 
He was ſenſible that the eyes of the nations. which he 
bad ſubdued were fixed on that enterpriſe ; that their 

fidelity would be confirmed by his ſucceſs ; ; while by 
the reduction of the city. he ſhould exclude Rome 
from any acceſs to the peninſula of Spain: The rich 
ſpoils would animate his ſoldiers, and allure to his 
ſtandard freſh tribes of hardy and rapacious barbari- 
Ans. His diligence was incited by the daily dread of 

hoſtile armaments from Italy; in every aſſault his, ex- 


eln * the valour of his. followers. 3 ; and their 
| | | induſtey 
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| induſtry was quickened by the perſonal labours of 
the general himſelf. Yet the obſtinacy of the be- 
ſieged protracted their own fate, and baffled the {kill 
of Hannibal for above eight months. The tremen- 
dous fall of a lofty tower, at length diſcloſed to the 
beſiegers the ſecret avenues of the city ; but even 
then their avarice was diſappointed by the invincible 
reſolution or frantic deſpair of the inhabitants; and 
the Saguntines, ſetting fire to their houſes, involved 
themſelves, their families, and their effects, in one 
eneral deſtruction. 

The Romans received with indignitioh the intelli. 
gence of the deplorable fate of their ally ; yet even 
in the moment of ſhame and reſentment, they ſcrupu- 
louſly obſerved the forms that the laws of nations 
preſcribed. A ſecond embaily demanded again the 
ſurrender of Hannibal and his guilty army, The 
haughty Roman who was inveſted with this impor- 
tant commiſſion, diſplay ed the ſkirt of his robe to the 
ſenators of Carthage : © In this,” ſaid he, © are. 
peace and war; chooſe which you pleaſe.” ** We 
leave the choice to you, replied the ſenate. 
« Then war,“ exclaimed the ambaſſador, The an- 
ſwer of the aſſembly was firm yet temperate : * We 
receive it with pleaſure; and we will maintain = 

with the ſame ſpirit as we have accepted it.“ 

No ſooner was Hannibal appriſed of the reſolution 
of the Carthaginian ſenate, than from the ruins of 
Saguntum he prepared to preſs forward to the invaſi- 
on of Italy. The rugged paſtes of the Apennines, the 
broad and rapid ſtream of the Rhone, and the tre- 
mendous heights of the Alps, iu yain oppoſed his 
boundleſs genius; nor could his undaunted ſpirit be 
deterred by the numerous and barbarous - trib-s of 
Gauls, whole enmity might overwhelm him in his 
march; or the ſteady courage and diſcipline of the 
legions of Rome, which had fo often triumphed over 
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the ar mies of his country, and were collected to cruſh 


him on his arrival. 


An enterpriſe ſo full of danger, could only be ſanc- 


. tioned by the courage, the prudence, and the ſagacity 


of him who had planned it. But Hannibal had long 
revolved the hazard and the glory; and while his 
abilities were inceſſantly "exerted to diminiſh the 
former, his mind was inflamed by the proſpect of the 
latter. He was ſenſible that the greateſt part of Italy 
had ſubmitted with reluctance to the Roman yoke ; 
and the ſucceſsful example of one ſtate might animate 


all to aſſert again their independence. His gold had 


been laviſhly diſtributed amongſt, and his agents 
had' extended their negociations to, the princes of 


Gaul: The rapacious barbarians were conciliated by 


his liberality ; they aſſured him of their friendſhip; 
and they confirmed his hopes by adding, though the 

paſſage of the Alps was difficult and ormidable, * 
was not impracticable. 


I To protect Africa from inſult during his abſence, 


he tranſported thither fifteen thouſand Spaniards; 
and he received in retyrn fifteen thouſand Africans, 
whom he left under the command of his brother Al- 
drubal to ſecure the obedience of Spain. Ten thou- 
ſand foot and one thouſand horſe were committed to 
an officer of the name of Hanno, and awed the newly 


conquered hordes, which ſtretched from the Iberus to 
the Pyrenees. Diſcouraged by the craggy appear- 


ance of thoſe mountains, three thouſand Spaniſh ſol- 
diers fuddenly deferted the fortune of their leader; 
the policy of the general indulged the reluctance of 
ſeven thouſand more with diſmiſſion: This prudent 


© conceflion conciliated the affections of the reſt ; and 


they cheerfully marched benearh the banners of a 
chief who allured Inſtead * compelled the obedience 


When 
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When Hannibal deſcended from the Pyrenean 
mountains into the Province of Gaul, his force conſiſt» 
ed of fifty thouſand infantry, nine thoufand cavalry, 
and thirty-ſeven clephants; and the loſs of twenty 
thoutand ſoldiers may afford ſome imperfect idea of 
the difficulties that he had encountered on his march. 
On the banks of the Rhone, his troops. ſnatched. a 
tranfient repoſe, while their leader collected a ſuffi- 
cient number of boats to enable him to paſs. the rapid 
ſtream of that river. His camp was. pitched near 
where the city of Avignon acknowledges the autho- 
rity of the Roman pontif ; the Gauls who had hned: 
the oppoſite bank were routed by a choſen detach- 
ment, which ſilently effected their paſſage about twen- 
ty-fhive miles higher up, and the main body was 
| ſafely tranſported over with their baggage and the 
elephants, 

To oppoſe the arms cf Hannibal, two con- 
ſular armies had been. entruſted by Rome to 
liberius Sempronius Longus and Publius Cornelius 
Scipio, The former vas directed to proceed to Af. 
rica, the latter to Spain: But touching on the coaſt 
of Gaul, Scipio was informed of the deſign of- 
the Catthaginian leader to penetrate into Italy 
by land. He diſembarked his troops at Marſeil- 
les, is hopes that he might ſtill arreſt the courſe of his 
competitor, and fix in Gaul the theatre of war. But 
a detachment of cavalry that had engaged a party of 
Numidian horſe, returned with the mortifying intel- 
gence, that the Carthaginians had already paſſed 
the Rhone. Inſtead of waſting his hours in an uſeleſs 
purſuit, the conſul reimbarked his troops, diſpateh- 
cd a canſiderable part under the direction of his bro- 
her Cneivs Scipio to carry on the war in Spain, and 
with the remainder failed /himfelf towards Piſa. He 
there aſſumed the command of the legions. whieh had 
been appointed to reſtore the ſettlements ot Cremona 
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and Placentia, but which had been worſted in an ac- 
tion with the Boian Gauls; and encamping on the 
banks of the Ticinus, awaited at their head the arri- 
val of the Carthaginian army. 

The ſame motives that influenced n to endea- 
vour to engage the Carthaginians in Gaul, had in- 
duced Hannibal diligently to avoid in that country 
the encounter of the Romans. It was the object of 

that leader to march his forces as intire as poſſible in- 
to Italy. From the banks of the Rhone, in four 
days, he rapidly advanced to where that river joins 
the ſtream of the Iſare. On that ſpot his alliance 
was courted by two brothers who contended for the 
throne of their father: The rights of primogeniture, 
or his more liberal offers, determined him in favour 
of the elder ; his ſervices were compenſated by an 
' ample ſupply of thoſe neceſſaries which the gratitude 
of the royal barbarian could furniſh ; during ten days 
that Hannibal directed his march along che banks of 
the Ifare, his rear was followed and protected by his 
new ally ; and on the eleventh he arrived at the foot 
of the Alps, whoſe lofty ſummits preſent a ſtrong but 
an ineffectual barrier to the enmity or ambition of 
Gaul and Italy. 

The route of the Carthaginian 1 has dated 
the induſtry of modern criticiſm ; and a doubt {till 
remains, whether he purſued the paſſage of the Cot- 
tian or Pennine Alps; but which-ever he preferred, 
the dangers that he reſiſted, and the difficulties that 
he encountered, are leſs equivocal, It was towards 
the clofe of autumn that he began to aſcend thoſe 
| barren mountains which are eternally covered with 
ſnow. His ſteps were purſued by famine, and his 
march was interrupted by the inclemency of the 
elements, or expoſed to the inceſſant aſſaults of a 
fierce and intracticable race, whoſe long ſhaggy hair 


and age dreſs impreſſed the beholders with 2 
an 
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and aſtoniſhment. Hundreds were daily cruſhed by 
the fragments of rocks which the barbarians rolled 
upon their heads; hundreds, betrayed by the ſlippe- 
ry ſurface of the i ice, tumbled head-long into vaſt and 
unfathomable precipices ; while the numbers that 
periſhed by cold and hunger, exceeded thoſe that 
fell the victims to the fury of man, Nine days their 
painful toils had been continued, when on the tent 
their fainting ſpirits were revived by the proſpe& of 
the fertile fields and flouriſhing cities of Italy. From 
the ſummit of the Alps Hannibal diſplayed to his 
troops the luxuriant plenty of the plains beneath, the 
rich rewards of their labours. Two days were aflign- 
ed to recruit their exhauſted ſtrength ; and on the 
third the ſignal for their departure was given. In their 
deſcent they experienced a repetition of the fame diſ- 
trefles and the ſame loſſes. But the genius and con- 
ſtancy of their leader triumphed at length over every 
| obſtacle : On the fifteenth day from firſt entering 
the paſſes of the Alps, his way-worn followers repol- 
ed amidſt the abundance- of the Infubrian plains. 
Their emaciated figures proclaimed the hardſhips they 
had endured ; and of the vigorous and numerous 
army which had traverſed the Pyrenean mountains, 
only twenty-ſix thouſand meagre. veterans eſcaped 
from diſeaſe, from famine and the ſword, to reap in 
Italy the harveſt of their adventurous: yalour and 
{tubborn toils. 
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his Kllowerd ; ; and no ſooner had their ſtrength 
been recruited by the liberal friendſhip of the In- 


- Chapter the Fourteenth, 


— 


Hannibal affeults and takes Nast —M arches towards 
Scipio. Arte by which he animated his foldiers. — 
His addreſs to them.— Battle of Ticinus.—Semproni- 
25 ts recalled to Dtaly.— Joi ns Scipio. — Battle of 
 Trebia.—Conftancy of the Romans. Caius Flaminius 
and Cneius Serwilus are choſen confuls.——War pur ſu- 


ed in Spain. Hannibal determines. to penetrate into 


-» Hetruria:—Ronte through the Marſhes. —Charatter 
of Flaminius.—Purſazs Hannibal. - I; defeated and 
lain on the banks of the lake Thraſymenus.— Quinc- 

tus Fabius Maximus is created pro-diftator.—Rafh- 


neſs of Minucius, his general of borſe.——He is ſaved 
by Tabius.—-Eæpreſſion of Hannibal. —- Hannibal 
takes Cannæ. - The Romans determine io hazard a 


general engagement. Caius Terentius Varro and 
Lucius Æmilius Paulus are choſen conſuls. — Battle of 
| Canne.—Death of 4 militts. 


- 


HE are foirit of Hannibal allowed 
but a ſhort reſpite to the labours of 


ſubres, 
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fabres, than to gratify his new allies, the Carthagi- 
nian general led his Poren againſt the Taurini, a 
people who occupied the ſame diſtricts as the Pied. 
montgfe inhabit at preſent. Turin, their capital, 
and the modern refidence of the king of Sardinia, 
was aſſaulted and taken ; the obſtinacy of the eiti- 
zens involved them in one promiſcuous carnage ; 
The tremendous chaſtiſement ſtruck terror into the 
neighbouring barbarians ; and the Gauls, who had 
ſettled to the north of the Po, implored the mercy 
or ſolicited the alliance of the conqueror. 5 

- The motives which had induced Hannibal to 
avoid the Romans in Gaul, terminated with his ar- 
rival in Italy. He was impatient to encounter thoſe 
legions whoſe valour and diſcipline nad ſo often tri- 
umphed over the armies of Carthage : But he was 
no fooner informed of the firuation of Scipio, than 
he directed his march towards the banks of the Po. 
The Roman conſul was equally deſirous of ſtaking 
his reputation on a decifive action with his cele- 
brated adverſary : Near the ſtream of the Ticinus, 
the Carthaginian leader diſcerned the Roman ęagles. 
The addreſs of Scipio to his ſoldiers was calculated 
to inſpire them with confidence in their own cou- 
rage, and with contempt for their enemy: He re- 
minded them of the repeated victories that Rome 
had obtained over Carthage, and the conqueſts of 
Sicily and Sardinia ; he deſcribed Hannibal as a fu- 
gitive, who had evaded diſgrace wn defeat in Gaul, 
to meet his deſtruction in Italy; he repreſented his - 
followers as a feeble and Re head already 
_ vanquiſhed by the hardſhips they had endured, and 

Mespabie of reſiſting the vigorous charge of the 
| Roman legions. 
It was not only by his eloquence that Hannibal | 
endeavoured to inſpire his followers with a firm re- 


folution to conquer or to die : The barbarians- 
whom 


\ 
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whom he had taken priſoners in his paſſage over the 


Alps, he had treated with the utmoſt cruelty ; they 
had been limited to the ſcanty portion of food. that 
was juſt ſufficient to ſupport life; their limbs had 
been loaded with fetters, and their bodies daily ma- 


cerated with ſtripes ; they were now releaſed from 
their chains; horſes, armour, and ſplendid apparel 


were placed before their eyes, and, were propoſed, 


with the more enviable gitt of liberty, as the rewards 


of:thoſe who ſhould engage in ſingle combat, and 


aſſert their victory by the death of their adverſary. 


The conditions were accepted with tranſport by 
wretches who conſidered even the moſt unfavoura- 
ble fortune 2s a deſirable end to their miſeries. 
Each implored the favour of the gods to rank him 
amongſt the liſts of the combatants ; - and thoſe 
whom chance excluded from the field, envied the 
fate of the vanquiſhed almoſt equally with that of the 
victors.. | 

While the Carthaginians were ſtill impreſſed HY 
admiration at the bloody ſpectacle that had been 
preſented to them, they were rouſed by Hannibal to 
the compariſon of their own ſituation with that of 
the barbarians. * Such, ſoldiers,” ſaid the Car- 
thaginian leader, © is your condition; and I know 
not whether you or your, priſoners are confined 
ce by ſtricter bonds, or more invincible barriers. 
„ 'T'wo ſeas encloſe you on the right and left, and 
© not a ſingle ſhip affords the means of flight. Be- 
« fore you is the Po, a river broader and more ra- 
<< pid than the Rhone: Behind you are the. Alps, 


„over which, even when your numbers were un- 


* diminiſhed, you were ſcarce capable of forcing 


te a paſſage. Here then. you mult prepare to en- 


* 


* counter your enemies, and either conquer or die! 


& But the ſame fortune which has reduced you ta 


$ this alternative has placed before you the moſt 
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ſp lendid rewards of victory. It is not for Sicily 
or Sardinia that we now contend; but the wealth 
of Rome, the accumulated ſpoils of ſucceſſive 
ages of conqueſt, with the people that acquired 


them, are offered as the recompenſe of your con- 


ſtancy. The time is now come to reap the har- 
velt of your toilſome marches over ſo many 
mountains and rivers, and through ſo many hoſ- 
tile countries; and this is the ſport which the 
gods have marked as the utmoſt Ninn of your 
labours : For | would not have you imagine that 
victory will prove as difficult as the name of a Ko- 


man war has been eſteemed tremendous. Except in 


that name, in what reſpe& can the Romans be com- 
pared to you? Jo you, who have purſued your 
victorious courſe from the pillars of Hercules, 
from the ocean, through ſo many fierce and bar- 
barous nations of Gaul and Spain; and who are 
now to fight with a raw and undiſciplined army, 
lately vanquiſhed and beſieged by the Gauls; 
an army to whom their leader is a {tranger, as they 
are alſo unknown to him? 

* With that leader, trained to war from my in- 
fancy under the example of my illuſtrious father 


* Amilcar, I will not deſcend to compare myſelf : 


But I eſteem it no ſmall advantage, that there is 
not one among you who has not been a frequent 
witneſs of my exploits ; not one of whole at- 
chievements | myſelf have not been a ſpeCtator ; 
and that with ſoldiers whom I have a thouſand 
times praiſed and rewarded, and whoſe pupil I 
was before I became their general, I ſhall march 
againſt an army totally ſtrangers to one ano- 
ther. | 
On whatſoever ſide turn my eyes, 1 behold 
all full of courage and vigour ; a veteran infantry, 

# gallant cavalry, and allies bold and —_— 
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** To:you, O Carthaginians, in particular, Laddreſ 
„ mylelf, whom grief, injuries, and indignation 
$ © have. compelled to pour. your arms on Italy. 
24 _* What inſults, what injuſtice have we not ſuffered 
J „from the Romans? They not only demand that 
„J, your general, ſhould be delivered up to them, 
e but that a// you who fought at the ſiege of Sagun. 
< tum ſhould be expoſed to the torments which th&ir 
* ſanguinary reſentment propares for us, Proud 
c and implacable people! Every thing mult be 
* yours, and at your diſpoſal: You are to pre- 
& ſcribe to us with whom we are to wage war, or to 
< whom we muſt grant peace: You are to fet 
* bounds to our conqueſts, to ſhut us up within 
& hills and rivers ; and your arrogance daily con- 
< traQs thoſe limits which you yourſelves had fixed! 
* Paſs not the Iberus'; next, touch not the Sagum- 
„ 7ines, It is a ſmall matter that you have deprived 
eus of our ancient poſſeſſions in Sicily and Sardi- 
nia; you would have Spain alſo; and if we yield 
% Spain, you will then paſs into Africa. Will paſs 
% did I fay? Already one of your conſuls has been 
ordered to enter that country. No, foldiers, 
© there is nothing left us but what we can vindicate 
* with our ſwords. Advance, then; be men: 
* The Romans may indeed fly, who have behind 
them ſtrong holds and fortified towns ; but for 
you, there is no middle courſe between death and 
victory! Let this be conitantly-+prefent to your 
thoughts, and 1 repeat again, YOU ARE CON: 
© QUERORS. 

Such was the language, according to the Ronin 
hiſtorian, that the Carthaginian leader employed to 
confirm the courage of his followers. A ſolemn 
oath ratified the | promiſe of ample e in 
Africa, Spain, or Italy; and as Hannibal cleaved 
the ſkull of the victim, «„ Thus,” exclaimed he, 
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«+ may the gods devote me to deſtruction, if I ſcru-. 
66 Pale obſerve not the faith that l have pledged 
« to you.“ Strong in the confidence of their own 
valour, more ſtrong in the ability and renown of 
their commander, the Carthaginian army advanced 
to battle. The genius of Hannibal decided the for- 
tune of the day. While the Roman cavalry yet fuf- 
tained the charge of the Gallic horſe, they were ſad- _ 
denly aſſailed in their rear by the rapid ſquadrons of 
Numidia. Aſtoniſhed and diſmayed, they fled in 
confuſion ; and Scipio himſelf wounded, was only 
ſaved from death by the filial piety and active valour 
of his fon Publius Cornelius, who on that difaſtrous 
day, and at the carly age of ſeventeen years, firit 
exhibited thoſe virtues which” were deſtined to re- 
| ſtore the power and grandeur of the Roman repub- 
. 
The vavquiſhed conſul confeſſed the hand of a 
meſterz repaſſed the Po, and encamped beneath the 
walls of Placentia; he was there braved by Hanni- 
bal, whoſe forces were ſwelled by the rapacious 
tribes of the Gauls. But though the prudence of 
Seipto confined his operations to the defence of his 
intrenchments, he ſuffered a ſevere loſs in the dark 
treaſon of the barbarians who had joined his camp. 
Two thouſand Gauls determined not only to deſert - 
his ſinking fortunes, but, by an act of the moſt 
bloody treachery, to enſure their favourable recep- 
tion with the Carthaginian general. In the filent 
hour of night they attacked the unſuſpecting Romans, 
who in full ſecurity had reſigned themſelves to fleep : 
Several hundreds fell by their daggers. ; a more con- 
ſiderable number were wounded; and the heads of 
thoſe who were ſlain, were preſented as a grateful 
offering to Hannibal by the N and inhuman 
e | | | 
Rome 
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Rome heard with aſtoniſhment and conſternation 
| the intelligence of the arrival of Hannibal in Italy, 
the defeat of Scipio, and the deſertion of the Gauls. 
The ſenate recalled to the defence of the republic 
the conſul Sempronius, who had triumphed over a 
Carthaginian fleet, and already menaced the invaſi- 
on of Africa. He diſembarked his forces at Ari- 
minum, and joined his colleague on the banks of the 
Trebia, the ſtream of which alone ſeparated the hoſ- 
tile camps of Rome and Carthage. 
The legions of Sempronius reſtored the balance 
of ſtrength between the rival armies ; and the ſur- 
*- rounding ſtates waited in anxious ſuſpence to own 
the fortune of the victor: But the genius of the Car- 
thaginian leader ſtill maintained its former aſcen- 
dancy. Ihe experience of Scipio, whoſe wound 
_ confined him to his couch, cautiouſly declined any 
deciſive action; but the ardour of Sempronius dil- 
dained the temperate counſels of his aſſociate; A 
ſucceſsful ſkirmiſh inflamed him with the hopes of an 
eaſy and ſplendid victory, and his preſumptuous valour 
was cheriſhed by the arts of Hannibal. The Romans 
were ſuffered to croſs in ſecurity the ſtream of the 
Trebia; but their limbs were numbed, and their 
ſtrength exhauſted in the paſſage ; a heavy ſtorm of 
ſnow encreaſed their difficulties ; and the impatience 
of Sempronius had neglected, or denied, the neceſ- 
ſary refreſhment of food. The armies were nearly 
equal in numbers, but the Carthaginians were freſh 
and vigorous : Ihe rapid evolutions of the Numi- 
dian horſe confounded the diſcipline of the Roman 
cavalry ; and while the legions. yet ſtruggled with 
their enemies in front, their rear was attacked by an 
ambuſh which Hannibal had planted on the ſhrubby 
- banks of a ſmall rivulet which falls into the Trebia. 
The diſorder inſtantly became irretrievable; ten 


thouſand alone preſerved their ranks, and ſought . 
| ſhelter 
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| ſhelter under the walls of Placentia ; but near twen- . 
ty thouſand periſhed in the waters of the Trebia, or 
by the purſuit of the Carthaginians ; and the conful 
Scipio, whom his wound had prevented from ſharing 
the danger of the day, abandoned his camp, paſſed 
the Trebia at a diſtance from the field of battle, 
joined the troops that had eſcaped to Placentia, and 
aſſuming the- command, ſoon after retired to the 
more advantageous {tation of Cremona. | 
The letters of Sempronius endeavoured to conceal 
his ſhame ; and the expreſſion, that, the ſeverity of 
the weather had ſnatched the victory out of his 
hands, might ſooth for a moment the pride of Rome. 
But the deluſion was ſoon dilpelled ; firſt, by the 
appearance of a fugitive train, whoſe countenances 
proclaimed their own terror, and the misfortune of 
the republic; and next, by the arrival of the conſul 
himſelf, who had eluded the roving bands of the 
Numidians, and preſented himſelf at Rome to aſſiſt 
at the election of new conſuls. That dignity was 
conferred on Caius Flaminius and Cneius Servilius: 
The former was directed to guard the paſſes of the 
Apennines, and cover Hetruria ; the latter was ita- 
tioned at Ariminum, to check the immediate pro- 
oreſs of the invaders ; and the ſenate, emerging 
from deſpondency, ordered Publius Scipio, with the 
title of pro-conſul, to proceed to Spain, to improve 
the advantages which his brother Cneius had already 
obtained in that country. | 
The return of Sempronius, whofe confulſhip' was 
not yet expired, to the army before Placentia, was, 
according to Livy, attended by a ſecond and inde- 
ciſive action with the Carthaginians. But the ſi- 
lence of Polybius allows us to doubt the authority 
of that hiſtorian; and Hannibal, though repulſed 
and wounded in the attack of a Roman poſt, redu- 
eed by aflault Victumviæ, and was admitted by the 
treachery 
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treachery of the commander, a ttative of Brunduſi- 
um, into the town. of Claſtidium. In the treatment 
of thoſe whom the fortune of war had ſubjected to 
his mercy, his policy diſtinguiſhed between the citi- 
zens of Rome and their allies : The former were 
expoſed to his rigour and reſentment ; the latter 
were diſmiſſed to their reſpective countries, with al- 
ſurances that the arms of Carthage were directed 
againſt the Romans onlyę and not againſt the injured 
inhabitants of Italy. 

Vet even the arts and conciliating addreſs of Han- 
nibal were not ſufficient to repreſs the levity, or ef- 
/ face the jealouſy. of the Gauls : They dreaded leſt in 
an ally they had received a maſter 3 and their diſ- 
-contents had not eſcaped the vigilance of the Cartha- 
ginian general. His prudence induced him to com- 
ply with their impatient wiſhes, and by delivering 
them from the weight of war, to prevent their open 
diſaffection. His own ambition aſpired to penetrate 
into-Hetruria, as a more ſplendid theatre for his fu- 
ture atchievements: He had already been baffled in 
an attempt to paſs the Apennines by a furious tem- 
peſt; but early on the return of ſpring he reſumed 
' the project of the invaſion of Hetruria; and his en- 
terpriſing ſpirit preferred, as the ſhorteſt paſſage, the 
marſhes which are extended from the foot of the 

4 Apennines. : 
4 a os In this l adventure, the followers 
$ of Hannibal ſcarce encoufftered leſs fa- 
tigues than in traverſing the Alps; four ſucceſlive 
\1 days and nights they urged their painful march 
nearly up to their knees in water, and without find- 
14 ing a dry ſpot to afford them a momentary repoſe. 
f During that time, their leader, mounted on the only 
= — Cclephant that had ſurvived the paſſage of the Alps 
= and the battle of Trebia, reſiſted 7 preflure of 
| Deep. But * — exertions produced 
a defluxion 


* 
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a defluxion in his eyes, which for ever dir him 
of the uſe of one; and the greateſt part of his horſes 


and baggage were ſacrificed in the arduous enter- 


piriſe: At length h& entered the fields of Hetruria; 
the plains which ſurround the city of Cortona were 
blaſted by his baneful preſence, and he directed his 
march towards the lake of Thraſymenus, where the 
country afforded a proper theatre for his operations, 
and where he doubted not that the indignation of 
the conſul Flaminius would ſoon impel him to fol. 
low. | 
It was not e di diſpoſitions of his own fi 
that engaged the attention of Hannibal, he ſtudied 
with unremitting aſſid uĩty the characters and quali- 
ties of his adverſaries; and not only their foibles but 
even their virtues were frequently the foundation 
on which he erected his trophies. Caius Flaminius 
was of obſcure extraction; and in the quality of 
conſul had merited or obtained a triumph for a vie- 
tory over the Inſubres: But his perſonal valour de- 
generated into raſhneſs ; and the prejudices of a ſu- 
perſtitious people were wounded by his open diſre- 
gard to religious ceremonies. Yet the ardour with 
which he had eſpouſed the cauſe of the plebeians 
was remembered by the multitude with gratitude ; 
a decree: that excluded the ſenators from commerce, 
by prohibiting them from owning a ſhip. of above 
ten tons, was afcribed to his efforts; and on this 
emergency, when the glory and ſafety of the repub- 
lic demanded - a warrior and a ftateſman, united 
the ſuffrages of the people in favour of Flaminius. | 
The Roman conſul had beheld with indignation 
the open country expoſed to the devaitations of Han- 
nibal, who at the moment that he invited ſeemed to: 
elude his purſuit. The impatience of Flaminius pre- 
cipitated him into the ſnare which his: adverſary had 
E He entered without caution the low 
| grounds | 
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grounds which bordered” on lake Thrafymeains 


a thick fog favoufed the deſigns of the Carthagitlian » 
Links ant concealed his troops, which occupied 


the hills, from the view of the Romans; when the 


latter, before they were ſenſible of their danger, 


| were attacked on every hde. Numbers, to avoid 
the enemy, plunged into and periſhed in the lake; 


fifteen thouſand, with Flaminius, fell by the ſword; 

and as many more acknowledged i in chains the ſupe- 

rior {kill and genius of Hannibal, | 
„We are Fon of the in a great battle, was the 


9 


conciſe expreſſion of the prætor Pomponius, which 


” imparted to the citizens of Rome the diſaſtrous fate 
of Flaminius. But it is juſtly obſerved by Polybius, 


that Rome was never more terrible, than when im- 
preſſed by terror. Her fear ſtimulated her to more 
extraordinary exertions, a freſh army was immedi- 
ately levied, and coinmitted with the new rank of 
pro- dictator to Quintus Fabius Maximus; his vigi- 
lance, his caution, and his vigour entitled him to 
the dangerous pre-eminence ; and the fame ſuf- 
frages that had raiſed him to that authority, appoint- 
ed Marcus Minutius Rufus as his maſter of horſe. 
The arts of Hannibal were baffled by the ſteady 
perſeverance of Fabius; he avoided a general aQi- 


on, pitched his camp on commanding or inacceſſible 
Nations ; beheld with indifference the open country 


of Apulia and Campania ravaged ; and contented 
himſelf with intercepting the ſupplies of his adver- 
fary. His cautious conduct ill agreed with the ar- 
dour of Minutius : In the ſuſpenſion of defeat, the 
Romans had already forgotten their former diſaſters ; ; 
a ſucceſsful ſkirmiſh which Minutius hazarded in the 
abſence of the diQator, elevated their hopes; they 
praiſed the gallantry of the maſter of the horſe, they 


liſtened to his repreſentations, and raiſed him to an 


equality in authority with Fabius. Minutius was no 
| N 83 ſooner 
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ſooner inveſted with theſe new powers, than he pre- 
pared to exert them in a general engagement: But 
he was already entangled in the ſnares, and oppreſ- 


{ed by the forces of Hannibal; when Fabius forgot 


his injuries in the danger of his aſſociate. His legi- 
ons poured like a torrent from the heights : Ihe 
Carthaginian leader pauſed, and ſounded a retreat; 
and as he relinquiſhed a victory which he had graſp- 
ed in imagination, was heard to exclaim, I always: 
e foreſaw that the ſtorm which had brooded fo long 
« over yonder hills, would burſt at laſt upon our 


heads.“ | 51 | 
Ide magnanimity of Fabius enſured g 8 1555 
the future obedience of Minutius; and in VE. 


the caution and vigilance of the former, Rome en- 


joyed a ſhort repoſe from misfortune : + But no ſoon- 
er had his authority expired, than the people raiſed 


to the office of conſul Caius Terentius Varro and | 


Lucius Zmilius Paulus. "The former was ſuppoſed 


to be animated by a bold and dauntleſs ſpirit ;. and 
the abilities of the latter had been diſplayed in Illy- 


ricum, and his victories rewarded with the honours 
of a triumph. „ ftp 

The ſurpriſe of Cannz on the banks of the Au- 
fidus by the arms of Hannibal, determined the ſe- 
nate to commit the fortune of the republic to a de- 
cifive engagement. To enſure ſucceſs they aug- 
mented the army in Italy to eight legions, which, 
together with an equal number of allies, ſwelled the 
whole to eighty thouſand foot and ſeven thouſand 
horſe. At the head of this hoſt the conſuls directed 
their march towards the Aufidus, where the Car- 
thaginian camp protected their new acquiſition of 
Cannæ. But the unanimity of the Roman leaders 
was of ſhort duration; the impetuofity of Varro 
urged him to an immediate attack; the prudence 
of Emilius repreſented the diſadvantage of the 

Vo“. I, U ground; 
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ground; and their diſſenſions were terminated by a 

feeble compromiſe, which veſted the daily command 
alternately i in each. © . | 

No ſooner did the turn of Varro entitle bie to 
command than he diſplayed the ſignal for engage- - 

ment; and Hannibal beheld with exultation his 

3 enemies commit themſelves to a field, the narrow 

limits of which prefled the ranks of the legions, and 

| deprived them of the advantage which they might 

have drawn from their ſuperior numbers. The 

flanks of the Roman army were covered by their 

cavalry ; the knights were ſtationed on the right, to- 

Wards the river Aufidus, andthe horſe of the allies 

were ranged on the left. 
To the former, Hannibal ap the cavalry of 
Gaul and Spain, which had been tried in many a 
bloody conflict; and to the latter, the light and 
rapid ſquadrons of Numidia. His centre was com- 
poſed of Spaniſh and Gauliſh infantry; and his 
flanks were protected by his faithful Africans, cloth- 
ed in the arms of which they had deſpoiled the Ro- 
mans on the banks of the Trebia and of lake Thra- 
ſymenus. 

The battle of Cannæ, though. important in its 
conſequences, may be deſcribed in a few words: 
The Roman knights were oppreſſed and forced into 

the river by the numbers and weight of the Spaniſh 
and Gauliſh horſe. Theſe, inſtead of urging the 
purfuit, joined the ſquadrons of Numidia, and 
broke, by their confederate force, the cavalry of tie 
allies; while the legions, deprived of ſpace to wield 
their arms, and diſordered by the pretended flight 
of the Carthaginians, were expoſed, broken and 
unprotected, to the united fury of the enemy; fiſty 
thouſand periſhed on the field 5 ten thouſand, who 
had been left to guard the camp, were compelled to 
furrender priſoners of war; and ſeventy. horſemen 
i | alone 
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alone eſcaped the bloody induſtry of the Carthagi- 
nians, and accompanied the flight of the conſul 
Varro. | 

Emilius, whoſe counſels bad in vain endeavoured 
to reſtrain the temerity of his colleague, was in- 
volved in the fatal conſequences of his raſhneſs. As 
Lentulus, a legionary tribune, preſſed his horſe to 
bear him from the purſuit of the enemy, he beheld 
the unhappy conſul ſeated on a ſtone, covered with 
blood, and awaiting the approach of the victors. 
_ ZEmilius,” * cried the generous tribune, you, 
Dat leaſt, are guiltleſs of this day's ſtaughter ; 
„take my horſe, while you have any ſtrength re- 
% maining, I will engage to aſſiſt you, and will 
„ defend you with my life: We have already loſt 
„ blood enough in the field; do not make the day 
„ more dreadful by the death of a conſut.* . / 


thank you, Lentulus,” replied the determined 


chief, “ and may the gods recompenſe thy virtue; 
% but for me, my part is choſen; do not, there- 
< fore, by attempting to perſuade a deſperate man, 
<* loſe the only means of procuring thine own ſafe- 
© ty. Go, I command thee, and tell the ſenate 
e from me to fortify Rome againſt the conqueror.“ 
The appearance of the Numidians terminated the 
ſhort and mournful conference; Lentulus again 
_ urged the ſpeed of his horſe ; and as he caſt back an 
anxious look, beheld Æmilius ſurrounded and over- 
whelmed by the ſquadrons of the l 
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State of Rome after the defeat of Canne.—Conſternation 
of the multitude. — Magnanimity of Scipio. — Conſtan- 
cy of the ſenate.—Reception of Terentius Varro.— 
| Revolt of Capua.—Appointment of Fabius and Mar- 
cellus.— The latter attacks Syracuſe, which is defend- 
ed by Archimedes. Reduction of Syracuſe, and death 
* of Archimedes. — Operations in Italy, —Hannibal ad- 
vances to Rome. —Attempis Rhegium in his retreat, 
F Capua retaken.—War in Spain.—Progreſs of 
=_ N Scipio. — Marcellus is betrayed into an ambuſcade.— 
March of Aſdrubal; he is defeated on the banks of 
the Metaurus.— Appointment of Scipio to Sicily,— 
His conduct arraigned by Cato. —He obtains permijſſi- 
on to transfer the war into Africa. — His rapid ſucceſs. 
Hannibal is recalled to the defence of Carthage; 
" anchors at Leptis.—Conference between Hannibal 
and Scipio. Batile of Zama.—Hannibal defeated 
eſcapes to Adrumetum.—Conditions of peace propoſed 
by Scipio; recommended by Hannibal; and confirm- 
ed by Rome. End of the ſecond punic war. 
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E dying words of Emilius ex- 
preſſed his concern for the ſafe- 
ty of Rome; and the judgment of Hannibal has 

b 1 . been 
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been arraigned in not embracing the moment of 
terror, and preſſing forward to the ſiege of the capi- 
tal. But Polybius, whoſe ſkill in military operati- 
ons is univerſally acknowledged, and who muſt have 
been no ſtranger to the ſentiments of Scipio, 'appears 
to have been ignorant of this imputation. The Car- 
thaginian army ſcarce amounted to fifty-five thouſand —— 
men; the youth of Rome were bold, numerous, 
and trained to war ; the city was amply provided 
with ſtores of proviſions, and offenſive and defenſive 
engines. The Latin nations ſtill maintained their 
fidelity; and the weakneſs of Hannibal for fo im- 
portant an enterpriſe, was revealed by his retiring 
from the walls of Naples, and being repulſed from 
thoſe of Nola. „ 
The intelligence of the defeat of Cannæ was re- 
ceived at Rome by the multitude with diſmay, and 
by the ſenate with conſtancy and dignity. A band 
of patricians, who had formed the ignominious de- 
ſign of abandoning the city, were diverted from 
their diſhonourable purpoſe by the magnanimity of 
Scipio. I ſwear,” ſaid that illuſtrious youth, as 
he ſuddenly preſented himſelf to the aſſembly, ne- 
<< yer to abandon the republic, nor to ſuffer any of 
„ her citizens to forſake her; and he who conſents 
ce not to take the ſame oath, is the inſtant victim of 
% my ſword.” His example was felt, or his indig- 
nation dreaded, by all preſent ; and they bound 
themſelves, by a ſolemn invocation, to bury them- 
ſelves in the ruins of the republic. | 
The active zeal of the ſenate was not leſs conſpi- 
cuous in the hour of danger; they reſtored the 
members of that aſſembly which had been thinned 
by the diſaſtrous field of Cannz'; they commanded 
new forces to be levied, and inrolled the moſt vi- e 
gorous of their ſlaves. Neither the hoſtile negocia- 
tions of Philip, king of Macedon, who courted the 
: < > alliance 
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alliance of Carthage, nor the fate of the prertor | 
' Pofthumius, who with his army was cut off by the 
Gauls, could ſhake their fortitude. On the mis- 
fortunes of the republic was erected the glory of her 
| le; and the conful as he entered the he capita} 
which his raſhneſs had filled with mourning, was 
conſoled by the approbation of his fellow-citizens, 
who thanked him that he had not \ 6,208 of the 
public ſafety. 
lf ſuch was the reception of a vanquiſhed general, 
the victorious Carthaginian chief might well expect 
that his labours and exploits would entitle him to 
the applauſe and fond admiration of his country 
But Carthage was rent by contending factions; and 
when Mago related the victory of Cannæ, and con- 
firmed the bloody narrative by pouring on the table 
a buſhel of golden rings, the ſpoils of the Roman 
knights, he was liſtened to with indifference. The 
ſupplies that Hannibal demanded to maintain or 
rſue his conqueſts, were granted with reluctance, 
and tardily ſent; and the wakeful jealouſy of Han- 
no was revealed in the malignant obſervation, If 
Hannibal is really victorious, he can bare little 
© need. of ſuccours; if he has deceived us in his re. 


e preſentations, he ſtill leſs deſerves them. a 


The reſources that were denied or 
delayed by the envy or indifference of 
his country were long ſupplied hy the boundleſs ge- 
nius of Hannibal. The firſt to embrace his proſ- 
perous fortunes were the inhabitants of Capua, who 
having in vain endeavoured to extort from the diſ- 
treſs of Rome an acknowledgment of independence, 
ſubſcribed a treaty with and opened their gates to 
the Carthaginian general. But even this acquifition | 
Was allayed by the characters of the leaders, whom 
the fears of the Romans had raiſed to oppoſe him. 
The different diſpoſitions of Fabius Maximus and 

| Clayding : 
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Claudius Marcellus were pourtrayed in the SN 
appellation of the ſhield and the ford of Rome. The 
former, cautious and vigilant, perſevered in bis de- 
ſign of waſting the ſtrength of the invader by delay; 
the latter, 64 and enterpriſing, aſpired to victory 
by open and daring efforts. The arms of Marcellus 
had compelled Hannibal to raiſe the ſiege of Nola, 
with the loſs of upwards of two thouſand of his ſob 

diers ; and the Roman chief was ſoon after directed 


to proceed to Sicily, where the death of Hiero, the | 


ancient ally of Rome, and the intrigues of the Car- 
thaginian faction, had induced Syracuſe to declare 
for the African republic. The ſiege of that city was 
formed by Marcellus; but the walls were protected, 
and the Roman engines deſtroyed, by the machines 
and inventions of Archimedes; whoſe name ſtill oc-⸗ 
cupies the foremoſt rank in the ſcience of mathema- 
tics, and whoſe genius alone, for three ſucceſſive 
years, propped the tottering towers of Syracuſe, and 
baffled the attempts of Marcellus. The negligence 
of the garriſon at length expoſed the Syracuſans to 
the vigilance of the Romans: In the moment of ſe- 
curity and licentious revelry, the beſiegers forced 
the gates. The liberal mind of Marcellus revered 
the virtues and admired the ſuperior ſcience of 
Archimedes ; the Romans were inſtructed to reſpect 
his ſafety: But the impatience of a ſoldier proved 
fatal to his life ; and his untimely death was honour- 
ed by the tears of the generous victor. 

- It was not only to Sicily that the attention of 
Rome was direQed ; a powerful ſquadron ravaged 
the coaſt of Epirus; and from the ſupport of Hanni- 
bal in Italy, the king of Macedon was diverted to 
the protection of his own dominions. 

Even in the moments of triumph, the Carthagi- 
nian leader had anxiouſly revolved the reverſe of for- 
tune, which could not N his penetration. 

Whatever 
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Whatever prudence, valour, or conſummate kill 
could effect, he had already performed; he had re- 
_ duced Cafilinum by force, and gained poſſeſſion of 
© Farentum by intrigue : But his braveſt veterans had 
expired in a feries of inceſſant action; and the ſup- 
plics from Carthage were flow and inadequate. His 
propoſals for peace had been firmly rejected by the 
Roman ſenate ; they even refuſed to ranſom the pri- 
ſoners that he had taken at Thraſymenus and Capua: 
Caſilinum had been retaken by Fabius ; and Capua 
was cloſely inveſted by a Roman army, commanded 
by the proconſuls Fulvius Flaccus and Appius Clau— 
ius. 

To relieve that city, Hannibal formed a project 
worthy of bis bold and boundleſs genius. Having 
in vain endeavoured to provoke the beſiegers to quit 
their intrenchments, he ſuddenly abandoned his 
camp, rapidly traverſed the province of Samnium, 
croſſed the Anio, and diſplayed his hoſtile ſtandard 
within five miles of the walls of Rome. But that 
capital, ſtrong and confident in her numerous 
youth, derided his menaces; the ſiege of Capua was 
ſtill continued ; a large body of troops was diſpatch- 
ed at an oppoſite gate to reinforce the army in 
Spain; the ſpot on which he had pitched his camp 
was expoſed to auction, and ſold at its full price; 
and the conſuls, Sulpicius Galba and Cneius Fulvi- 
us, ſallying forth at the head of a martial hoſt, de- 
fied him to battle. The prudence of Hannibal de- 
clined an engagement on ground where, had he 
been unſucceſsful, not one Carthaginian could have 
eſcaped ; the appearance of an haſty retreat allured 
the Roman leaders to follow, perhaps with little 
caution ; and their preſymption was chaſtiſed by 
Hannibal, who ſuddenly turned upon his purſuers, 
{ſurpriſed their camp 1n the night, and defeated them 
with bloody ſlaughter. Thence he directed his route 
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to Capua ; the vigilance of the pro-conſuls compell- 


ed him to reſign that city to its fate; and after caſt- 


ing a look of deſpair on the ſtrength of their works, 
he traverſed with equal rapidity Apulia, Lucania, 
and Bruttium ; and appeared fo ſuddenly beneath 
the walls of Rhegium, as to make priſoners ſeveral 
of the inhabitants, who were lecurely repoling 1 in the 


ſuburbs. | : 


The citizens of Capua at length opened their 
gates, and experienced in their puniſhment the im- 
placable reſentment of Rome: Fifty: three ſenators, 
who had eſpouſed with ardour the fr>:nd{hip of Cat- 


| thage, were ignominiouſly ſcourged and publicly 


beheaded: And the multitude, whoſe numbers and 
obſcurity exempted them from the ſame chaſtiſe- 
ment, were driven into baniſhment, delivered into 
lavery, or ſuffered to periſh in dungeons by cold 
and hunger. 

In Spain the arms of the brochert Publius and 
Cneius Scipio, had been attended with various ſuc- 


ceſs. In a rapid ſeries of victories, they had redu- 


ced the countries from the Pyrenees to the Iberus, 
and already aſpired to the ſubjection of the whole 
peninſula of Spain. But in the eager purſuit of con- 


queſt they had been induced to divide their forces; 


and in different ſituations, they were doomed to pe- 
riſh by a ſimilar fate. To the north of the Iberus, 
on the frontiers of the Sueſſatani, Publius was de- 
ſerted by his allies, and oppreſſed by the forces of 


Spain, of Carthage, and of Numidia: And as 
Cneius advanced to avenge the death of his brother, 


the levity or treachery of his barbarian followers in- 
volved him in the ſame deſtruction. The Celtiberi- 
ans retired from his ſtandard ; and his feeble band of 
Romans was encountered and werben by my- 
riads of the enemy. | 
The 
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The progreſs of Carthage in Spain was ſucceſſively 
checked by the gallantry of Lucius Marcius, who 
on the death of Scipio aſſumed the command of the 
ſcanty remnant which had ſurvived his defeat; and 
by the preſence of Claudius Nero, who was dif. 
patched from Italy with fix thouſand foot and three 
hundred horſe; and the appointment of Scipio, the 
celebrated ſon of Publius, reſtored the former aſcen- 
dancy of Rome. 

In Italy, Hannibal, though deprived 15 
of Tarentum by the arts of Fabius, and 
oppoſed by the martial vigour of Marcellus, {till 
ſtruggled againſt the difficulties which ſurrounded 
him. In Apulia, and near the walls of Herdonea, 
he ſurpriſed and defeated the pro-conſul Fulvius, 
who himſelf periſhed in the engagement, and the 
rich ſpoils of whoſe camp rewarded the valour of the 
victors. A ſecond aQtion with Marcellus was more 
bloody yet leſs deciſive ; but in the conſulate, when 
that hero was joined with Quinctius Criſpinus, he 
fell a victim to the artifices of his fubtle adverſary. 
The Roman army had marched to the conqueſt of 
| Loeri, a maritime city in the ſouth of Italy; as 
Marcellus and his colleague advanced- io view the 
ground, they were aſſailed hy an ambuſh of Numis 
dians; Marcellus was killed on the ſpot, and Crit: 
pinus in his flight was dangerouſly wounded. 

The diſpoſition of Hannibal has been repreſented 
by the Romans, who had ſmarted beneath his 
{word, as fierce and barbarous ; but the invectives 
of his enemies are refuted by his own actions; and 
the Carthaginian leader was not inſenſible to the 
emotions of pity at the fate of his rival. He con- 
templated the body a few moments in ſilence ; com- 
manded it to be placed on a lofty pile; incloſed the 
aſhes in a ſilver urn, and ſoothed with the grateful 
preſent the pious ſarrows of the young. Marcellus ; 
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and the marks of eſteem which the deceaſed conſul 
had ſhewn to the remains of Archimedes, were re- 
paid by the honourable ſympathy. of Hannibal. 

Wherever ſucceſs could be acquired by fupertor 
genius, the meaſures of Hannibal ſecured his tri- 
umph: Though diſappointed by the precautions of 
Criſpinus in his attempt on Salapia, he yet compell- 
ed the Romans to abandon with diſgrace the fiege 
of Locri. The ſatisfaction of this atchievement was 
allayed by the intelligence that the prætor Valerius 
Lævinus had ravaged the coalts of Africa, and had 
defeated a Carthaginian fleet off Clypea; and by 
the advice that the pro-conſul Sulpicius, joined by 
the Etolians and Elæans, had ſurpriſed the camp of 
the king of Macedon, and had compelled him to re- 
tire to the protection of his own dominions. The 
mortification was fevere in proportion to the aſſiſt- 
ance that Hannibal had expected from this powerful 
ally; but he was ſtyl conicious that Carthage could 
only be defended in Italy; and to reſtore his wain- 
ing ſtrength, he ſummoned to his aſſiſtance his 
brother Aſdrubal, whom, when he croſſed the Py- 
rencan mountains, he had left with a numerous ar- 
my to protect his conquelts in Spain. 5 . 

* Thoſe conqueſts had been already ſhake 
or nearly overwhelmed by the arms of 
Scipio; and Aſdrubal prepared with alacrity to obey _ 
the commands of his brother, and to quit a theatre 
on which he had been expoſed to continual defeat 
and diſgrace. He followed the route which had 
been explored,and rendered leſs difficult by the foot- 
ſteps of Hannibal: He paſſed the Pyrenees, tra» 
verſed the rapid ſtream of the Rhone, and climbed 
the lofty mountains of the Alps. Already he exult- 
ed in the proſpect of the fertile plains of Italy; and 
his letters, which informed his brother of his ſuc» / 
ceſsful march, appointed the province of Umbria 
9 MR 7 | for 
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for the junction of their forces. But the diſpatches 
of Aſdrubal were intercepted by the conſul Ulaudius 
Nero, who oppoſed in Bruttium the arms of Hanni- 
bal. The important intelligence determined the 
Roman leader to preſs forwards with a detachment 


of fix thouſand choſen legionaries to the ſupport of 


his colleague Marcus Livius Salinatur : The vigi- 
_ lance of Hannibal was for once eluded ; and while 
he yet believed the army of Nero entire, that conſul 


Vas, with Livius, rapidly advancing to encounter 


the way-worn followers of Afdrubal. 5 
On the banks .of the Metaurus, which fertilizes 


the fields of Umbria, the forces of Aſdrubal, ex- 


| hauſted by fatigue and waſted by famine, were bro- 
ken and deſtroyed by the freſh-and vigorous legions 
of Rome; and their leader, after caſting a look of 
deſpair, on the bloody and diſaſtrous field, plunged 
into the thickeſt ſquadrons of the enemy, and 
periſhed with an intrepidity, worthy the ſon of 
Amilcar. „ | 5 
A e e be gory head of Aſdrubal thrown 
AAinto the camp of Hannibal, announced 
the fate of his brother, and the extinction of his 
own hopes; he acknowledged in the mournful ſpec- 
tacle the fortune of Carthage; he contracted his 
quarters; withdrew his poſts from Apulia; inform- 
ed his allies, who had the moſt to fear from the re- 
ſentment of the Romans, to ſeek protection from 
his army in Bruttium; and in that corner of Italy, 
always formidable and ſometimes victorious, ſup- 
ported for near four years, his own reputation 
againſt the numerous legions and more auſpicious 
deſtiny of Rome. N | | 
While he yet ſtruggled with the difficulties of his 
ſituation, his mind was diſtracted by intelligence 
from abroad: The arms of Rome had compelled 
Philip, king of. Macedon, to ſubſcribe a treaty of 
peace; 
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peace; ; and the deſertion of this powerful ally was 
embittered by ſucceflive' advices from Spain, from 
Sicily and Africa, that too plainly revealed the tem- 
peſt which menaced the fleeting proſperity of Car- 
thage. 

1 he retreat of Aſdrubal had left the peninſula. of 
pain open to the victorious career of Scipio; and 
the barbarous nations that had lately acknowledged 
the influence of Carthage, were allured or conſtrain- 
ed to ſubmit to the yoke of Rome. The atchieve- 
ments of the victor were recompenſed by the dighity 
of conſul ; and the iſland of Sicily was allotted as 
his province : But his propoſal of invading Africa, 
and of compelling Hannibal to evacuate ltaly and 
aſs over to the defence of his own country, was 
oppoſed by Fabius, whoſe natural diſtruct was in- 
creaſed by age, as raſh and impolitic, and received 
with caution by the ſenate ; and the permiſſion was 
clogged with the vague condition that he ſhould em- 
brace a favourable opportunity. | 
Rome had her Hanno's; and the 2dminiſtration 
of Scipio in Sicily was arraigned by the envy ar 
narrow diſpoſition of his quæſtor, Marcus Porcius 
Cato, The charges of profuſion and idleneſs were 
urged againſt the conſul ; and his liberalicy to the 
ſoldiers, and his attachment to the elegant writings 
of the Greeks, were repreſented as crimes by the 
rigid Cato, whoſe ſordid foul was incapable of the 
former, and whoſe partial genius, devoted to Ro- 
man eloquence, diſdained the more poliſhed lan- 
' guage of the latter. A more ſerious accuſation was 
preferred by the citizens of Loeri, a town on the 
coaſt of Italy which Scipio had reduced, and the go- 
vernment of which he had entruſted to an officer of 
the name of Pleminius. 'The oppreſſion of Pleminius 
had provoked the murmurs of the Locrians ; but 
their complaints had been received with indifference 


or 
! 
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or difapprobation by the conſul, and their deputies 
were commiſſioned to carry their remonſtrances to 
the ſenate of Ryme. 
The juſtice of that aſſembly. and the prætor 
of Sicily, ten ſenators, two tribunes of the people, 
and an edile, to examine into the complaints of the 
Locri2ns, and the conduct of Scipio. By the autho- 
rity of theſe commiſſioners, Pleminius, with thirty 
of his officers, were ſent in chains to Rome; but the 
character of Scipio was awply vindicated ; his mea- 
ſures applauded ; and the order and diſcipline of his 
troops were declared to be ſuch, as gave the moſt 
auſpicious hopes of victory whenever they ſhould be 
employed. 
0 S. . Than, moment was not far AY Eg 3 
the ambition of Scipio was at — 12 in- 
dulged by a decree to transfer the war to Africa. 
The nobleſt youths of Rome were eager to enrol be- 
-neath the ſtandard of a bold and ſucceſsful leader; 
and the fleet was conducted by his friend Lzlius, 
who was attached to Scipio by the fame honourable 
thirſt of fame and love of literature. 
Ihe kingdom of Numidia had been diſputed by 
the rival ſwords of Syphax and Maſſiniſſa: The for- 
mer had embraced the alliance, and had ſhared the 
fortunes of Rome ; the latter had endeavoured to 
ſuſtain the finking caule of Carthage. In the une- 
qual ſtruggle, he had been diſpoſſeſſed of his domi- 
nions, but had acquired the reputation of courage 
and conſtancy. 'heyealouſy of Syphax was awaken- 
ed by the deſign and preparations of Scipio: In the 
_ tranquil poſſeſſion of a throne, he was alarmed at the 
dangerous intruſion of theſe formidable itrangers ; 
he liſtened to the repreſentations of Carthage, re- 
_ nounced the friendſhip of Rome, which was eagerly 
eſpouſed by Maſliniffa, who in the change of his allies 


aſpired again to ſovereignty. 
The 
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The port of Hippo received the Ro- . | 
man fleet; and the name of the Fa „ 
Premontory, the ſpot on which the legions firſt land- 


ed, was hailed by the policy or ſuperſtition of Scipio 


as an auſpicious omen. The firſt campaign ſeems 
to have been conſumed in a doubtful conteſt with 
the armies of Carthage and Numidia ; and the Ro- 
mans were even obliged to relinquiſh, the fiege of 
Utica : But in the ſucceeding, we trace with diffi- 
culty the rapid and victorious footſteps of Scipio. 
He ſurpriſed and routed the confederate forces of his 
adverſaries ; defeated them in a pitched battle; poſ- 
ſefled himſelf of the perſon and capital of Syphax ; 
inveſted again Utica, and carried his incurſions to 
the very gates of Carthage. 

The timid and luxurious inhabitants of that city 


| beheld with terror the approach. of the enemy: 


They condeſcended to adopt the language of nego- 
ciation ; and Scipio, deſirous of concluding the war, 
declared the terms.on which Rome would conſent to 


peace. But the apparent ſubmiſſion of Carthage was 


inſidious ; and ſhe had diligently employed the in- 
terval from hoſtilities, to recal her armies, and to 
ſummons the invader of Italy to the protection of 


Africa. 


When Hannibal received the commands of this 
republic to quit the theatre of his glory and victo- 
ries, and to repair to the defence of Carthage, he 
could not entirely repreſs his indignation ; in bit - 


terneſs of ſoul, he exclaimed: Hanno and his ad- 


« herents have now accompliſhed what they have 


long endeavoured to effect by denying me the ne - 
* ceflary ſuccours ; they have wiſhed to deſtroy the 


ce 


* 


family of Barcas ; and rather than fail in their 
aim, are willing to _bury it at laſt under the ruins : 


© of their country.” Yet however injurious. he 


might conſider theſe orders to. the intereſts of the 


; 


COMMON- 


& 
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common-wealth, he immediately prepared to obey 
them. His ſagacious mind had long been armed 
againſt every contingency ; and a fleet already wait- 
ed to tranſport his forces ; he quitted for ever thoſe 
fhores to the conqueſt of which he had fondly aſ- 
pired ; and after a proſperous voyage, caſt - anchor 


at Leptis on the coaſt of Africa, the ſubjection of 


which he mournfully foreſaw. 

The return of Hannibal raiſed. the ſalrits 
of the Carthaginians from deſpair to pre- 
ſumption: : They immediately ſeized and plundered 
feveral Roman veflels that had been driven by tem- 
peſtuous weather into their ports ; they inſulted the 
ambaſſador from Scipio who had demanded repara- 
tion tor this outrage ; and they diſpatched orders to 
Hannibal, who had collected the remnant of their 


v. o. 553. 


vanquiſhed ar mies, to attack the legions of Rome. 
The ardour ct Scipio was tempered by prudence; 


he inſtantly abandoned the fieges of "Tunis and 
Utica, which he had reſumed ; and aſſembled his 
forces to encounter an adverſary whoſe trophies had 
been erected in the ſlaughter of ſo many Roman 
armies. The Carthaginian leader had directed his 
march towards the welt, to occupy the banks of the 
river Bagrada: With the ſame intention Scipio had 
advanced from Tunis ; and in the plains of Zama, 


their mutual impatience was checked by the appear. 
ance of the hoſtile enſigns of C arthage and of 


Rome. 
The ſituation of both leaders impelled them to 


ſpeeds and deciſive action: The Carthaginian gene- 
ral was ſenſible that a retreat mult again expoſe the 


5 ber of the republic to the calamities of a ſiege; ; 


and Scipio dreaded the levity of his-allies, and per- 
haps ſtill more the appointment/of a ſucceſſor, who 


might defraud bim of the glory which he already an- 
ticipated. Yet Hannibal would have been unwor- 


* f 
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thy of the reputation that he had acquired, if ſome 
doubts had not ſuggeſted themſelves to his mind; 


and if he had not attempted to avert a conflict, the 
event of which he too fatally preſaged: He de- 


manded à conference with Scipio; Nadagara, a 
ſmall town on the confines of Numidia, was the 


ſcene of their interview ; ſcarce leſs important, — 5 


the fate of the powerful republics which it concern- 
ed, than for the renown of the chiefs who conducted 


it: Each for a moment gazed on his rival in ſilent 


admiration : The one was adorned with all che 


bloom and graces of youth; the other, though bros 


ken by toils, ſtill diſplayed the .ot the woe 
at Thraſymene and Cann. 
Since fate, ſaid Hannibal, as he addreſſed 
himſelf to his illuſtrious. adverſary, “has ſo ordain- 
9 2 it, that I who began the war, and who ſo fre- 
quently have nearly terminated it by cosas, 
* | ould now come of my own accord to alk a 
„peace, I am glad it is of you, Scipio, that I re- 
« queſt it; nor will it be among the leaſt of your 
* glories, — Hannibal, victorious over ſo many 
*« Roman generals, ſubmitted at laſt to you.” 
I could wiſh that our fathers and we had con- 
e fined our ambition within the limits which nature 
© ſeems to have preſcribed, the ſhores of — 4 
and of Italy: The gods denied to us that mode- 
“ration; and on both ſides, in the intemperate 
* purſuit of foreign dominion, , we have expoled- 
our own territories to the hazard of war. Rome 
and Carthage have had each in their turn, the 
e enemy at their gates: But ſince errors may be 
* more eaſily blamed er corrected, let us now 
* unite to end this deſtructive contention. For my 
* own part, my years, and the experience 1 bare 
had of the inſtability of fortune, incline. me to 
leave nothing to her determination which reaſon 
Vor. J. 5 5 X 1 can 
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„ can decide; while your youth, and t! nim 
© terrupted ſucceſs which has hitherto attended your 


_ ** \enterpriſes, may render you averſe from the 
thoughts of peace. He whom fortune has never 
' failed, rarely reffects upon her inconſtancy: Vet 
without recurring to former examples, my oun 


may perhaps ferve to teach you moderation. 


* You behold in me a perſon who was once almoſt 
„ maſter of your country, and who deliberated 
„ what fate he ſhould decree to hal and Rome. 
* Contemplate the melancholy reverſe! Here, in 


6 Africa, T am come to treat with a — for 
« my own and for my country's preſervation. Such 


* are the viciſſitudes of fortune! Even when ſhe 
$*-fmiles'moſt, ſhe is moſt to be diſtruſted. An ad- 
_ * vantageous peace is preferable to the hope of vic: 


«tory: The one is in your own power; the other, 


dat the pleaſure of the gods. Should you prove 
6 victorious, it will add little to your on glory, or 


< the glory of your country; ſhould you be van- 
et quiſhed, one unfortunate moment will deſtroy 


<' that reputation which has been acquired by the 


<« ſervices of years. Vet to what does this difcourſe 
„ tend? That you ſhould content yourſelf with 


«our ceſſion of Spain, Sicily, Sardinia; and all the 


4 iſlands between Italy and Africa. A peace on 


«theſe conditions will not only ſecure the future 


«tranquillity of Carthage, but be ſufficiently glo- 


„ rious for you, and for the Roman name: And 


4 do not dread again in theſe propoſals, the inſidi- 
* ous conduct you have lately experienced. It is 
, it is Hannibal, who now aſks peace: I afk it, 


os becauſe T think it expedient for my country; and 


1. thinking it ds e 1 ”_ amor e 
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The reply of Scipio ds the eniaſetou ddl E 
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already poſſeſſed; that by the late treaty which had 


been negociated between Carthage and Rome, the 
former was to have delivered up her ſhips of War, 


releaſed her priſoners without ranſom, and conſent- 


ed to the payment of five thouſand talents. And 
is the perfidy of the: Carthaginians to be reward- 
© ed by the conceſſion of theſe important articles ? 
l ould rather be atoned by new and more ri- 
* goraus conditions: Had ſuch been propoſed, 
5 ſome moments might have been allowed to deli - 
6 beration ; but at preſent, no other alternative re- 


“ mains but to CanQuiers or: to ſubmit at 2 
66 on. . | 


From the ineffeQual nenen the ande retir- 
10 to their reſpective camps, to prepare for à con- 
teſt which was to decide the future fate of Rome 
and of Carthage. The plains of Zama afforded a 
ſpacious theatre to the hoſtile armies; and as nei- 
ther had any, thing to hope from delay, the enſuing. 


morning beheld them arrayed in order of battle. 


As Scipio paſſed through the | ranks,” he urged bis 


ſoldiers to conſider the conſequences of a defeat, 
and the rewards of victory: Oa the one band, ſla- 


very or death ; on the other, not only a laſting ſu- 

periority over Canbsge, but the enen the whole 
world. a N f 

e edge af Hapnibal was metas | 


by a review of his forces. Of the veterans who had 
climbed the Alps, and erected their: trophies on the 
plains of Italy, few had eſcaped the ſtroke of time 


and of the ſword; and the loſs was imperfectly ſup · 
plied by the new levies from Africa, or Gaul, from 
the broken remnant which had eſcaped from Spal n, 
and four thouſand Macedonians, whom Philip had 
ſent to prop the ſinking fortunes of — + Kot 
e of their * memorable oy | 


% 
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is ſaid even to have excelled his former prodfec of 
- ſkill: In the firſt line were ranged his elephants, 
whoſe weight he hoped might diforder the legions ; 
and they were ſuſtained by the mercenaries, whoſe 
undiſciplined valour might check the ardour of the 
Romans; the middle ſpace was aſſigned to the 
doubtful fidelity of the Italians; and the hardy band 
that had been trained to arms by his own inſtructi- 
ons compoſed the rear, and were ranged at ſuch a 
diſtance from the ſecond line as to prevent their be- 
| 2 diſordered by the rout of the mercenaries or Ita- 
- Hans, | 
The fate of che vel of "Ig may be deſcribed 
in a few words. The Carthaginian cavalry fled be- 
fore that of Rome; and though the infantry main- 
rained with more reſolution their own renown and 
that of their commander, yet broken and unſup- 
ported, they were compelled at length to relinquiſh 
the bloody conteſt. From the diſaſtrous field, — 
ed with the bodies of twenty thouſand of his ſoldiers, 
0 Hannibal, with a fer? horſemen, eſcaped to Adru- 
metum : Vet his fame was undiminiſhed by defeat ; 
and even his enemies confeſſed, on that important 
and inauſpicious day, he had performed whatever 
could have been expected from a conſummate eee 
and an undaunted ſoldier. e 
From Adrumetum the Carthaginian leades was 
ſummoned to the capital, to aid by his counſels that 
republic which he had long ſupported by his ſword. 
The ambition of Scipio might have inclined him to 
have urged his victory to the utmoſt, and to have 
diſplayed to Rome in his triumphal entry, the ſpoils 
of her rival: But he dreaded leſt the new conſuls 
might ſupplant him in his command; and he was 
heard to exclaim, that the impatience of Claudius 
had proved the preſervation of Carthage. In the 


conditions mn peace that he dictated, — permitted 
. "Og 
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Carthage to retain in Africa whatever ſhe had poſ- 
ſeſſed before the war, and to continue beneath the 
adminiſtration of her own laws and inſtitutions. 
But ſhe purchaſed this indulgence by the reſtitution 


of the Roman ſhips and effects which had been 


ſeized in violation of the late truce; by releaſing 
or delivering up all captives, deſerters; or fugitive 
ſlaves; by ſurrendering her whole fleet, except ten 
rallies of three tier of oars; by ceding her ele- 
phants, and retraining to train to war thoſe. animals 
in future; by engaging not to commit hoſtilities on 
any nation without the conſent of Rome; by reim- 
burſing Maſſiniſſa for the lofſes he had ſuſtained ; and 
by the payment of ten thouſand talents to the Ro- 
mans within the ſpace of fifty years, at the rate oft two 
hundred: talents a year. . 
The imprudent oppoſition of the Car- ve. 

thaginians was vanquiſhed by the confeſſion > 966 
of Hannibal, that no alternative now remained: 
The ſenate of Rome ratified the treaty preſcribed” by 
Scipio; and the ſecond Punic war, which in its 
commencement threatened the extinction of the Ro- 
man republic, was concluded by a peace, which, 
though it indulged Carthage in the name of inde- 
dence, deſpoiled her of her treaſures and her arms, 
and (expoſed her, without reſource, to the future 
avarice or reſentment of her triumphant rival. 


1 . 
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* * 


C.) bapter the Sixteenth.” 


Publius Scipio obtains the ſurname of Africanus. — Die 
 treſs of Rome. Mar with the king of Macedon.—— 
Victory of Flaminius at Cynocephale.—Philip ſolicits 
anl obtains a peace. Liberty proclaimed at the. 1/th- 
mian games to Greece.—lntrigues and preparations 
| of Antiochus, king of Syria.—Revelt of the Gauls 
and Spaninrdi.— The former are defeated by Cethe- 
us; the latter are ſubdued by Cato. — Hannibal 
| fites to the court of Antiochus.— That monarch de- 
. Zermines on war.—Paſſes over into Europe.—Ts 
routed at T hermopyle by the conſul. Acilius.— Lucius 
- Scipio transfers the war to Afia.—Defeats Antiochus 
at Sipylus.— Conditions of peace.—=Surname of Afia> 
ticus conferred on Lucius Scipio. Peace is granted 
zo the Etolians who had joined Aniiochus. —Impeath- 
ment of Africanus and Aſiaticus.— Magnanimity of 
the former.—Sentence of the latter..—-Perſecution and 
death of Hannibal. | 


S the victories of Scipio exceeded in 
importance any that Rome had yet 
obtained, ſo his triumph ſurpaſſed in magnificence 

| Wa whatever 
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whatever had been diſplayed by any general that 
had preceded him; but the moſt honourable and 
permanent reward of his toils was the ſurname of 
 Africanus: The diſtinction which was firſt imparted 
to the conqueror of Africa was continued through 
ſacceſſive ages; and the conſuls and emperors of 
Nome frequently aſſumed the appellations of: che 
countries they had ſubdued. 

In the purſuit of dominion, the inflexible. t 
of the Romans had ſupported with patience every 
difficulty and diſtreſs that a long and deſtruQive _ 
war could inflict: Their capital had been expoſed 
to the ravages of famine; their fields had been laid 

waſte by the devaſtations of the enemy, or the de- 
ſertion of the flaves who were employed to cultivate 
them; their poverty was proclaimed in the debaſe- 
ment of their coin; and the feeble expedient of 
having recourſe to the voluntary contribution of the 
more opulent orders, with the ſacrifice which the 
ſenate conſented to, of their plate and ornaments 
of gold and ſilver. Even the human ſpecies had vi- 
ſibly decreaſed in the bloody conteſt; and the citi - 
zens of Rome capable of bearing arms, who at the 
cominencement of the ſecond Punic war were com- 
puted at two hundred and ſeventy. thouſand, before 
the conclufion of it were reduced to. little more than 
half that number. 

Under the preſſure of theſe . it is natural 
to ſuppoſe that Rome would gladly have en 
from her ſanguinary toils; and in the contem 
on of the advantages ſhe had acquired, indulged a 
tranſient tranquillity. But her ambitious or turbu- 
tent genius diſdained the calm-enjoyments of peace; 
her reſentment had been awakened by the affiſtance 
that the King of Macedon had granted to the diſtreſs 


of Carthage; and an embaſſy from Philip, to de- 


mand | 
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mand the freedom of his ſubje&s who had been taken 
at the battle of Zama, was anſwered wy a denuncia- 


tion of war. 


From poſſeſſing the chief Wees in Live; 9 
trons: ſtates of Greece, the Macedonian monarch 
had aſpired to the deſpotic ſovereignty of that coun- 
try; he had occupied the moſt conſiderable towns 
of Europe or Afia, in the neighbourhood of the 
Egean Sea; and was engaged in the ſiege of Abydos, 
"when the ambaſſadors of the Athenians confirmed the 

ealouſy of the ſenate, and the eloquence cf the con- 
1 Sulpicius overwhelmed the doubtful reluctance of | 
the people of Rome. | 
lt is no longer a queſtion,?”? exclaimed the con- 
bak * whether you will have a war with Philip; but 
< whether you will have that war in Macedonia or 
in Italy ? If you ſtay until the king of Macedon 
has taken Athens, as you waited until Hannibal 
had reduced Saguntum, you may behold him ar- 
rive in Italy; not after a march of five months, 
and after the paſſage. of tremendous mountains, 
but after a voyage of five days from his embark- 
& ation at Corinth.” An addreſs that united the 
powerful incentives of hope and fear, could not fail 
of. being ſucceſsful ; war was determined on ; and 
the ſword of Rome was entruſted to the hand of Sul- 

icius. | 

1 An inſurreQion of the Gaul, detained 
r fome time Sulpicius in Italy. Theſe reſtleſs 
people had been excited to arms by Amilcar, a Car- 
thaginian, who on the retreat of Hannibal had been 
left in the ſouthern provinces of Italy. He ſurpriſed 
_ Placentia, deſtroyed the town, and maſſacred the 
inhabitants. Thence he directed his attacks againſt 
Cremona; but his progreſs was checked by the pre- 
| fence of the conſul Aurelius; and he ſoon after ſuf- 

tered a ſevere defeat from the prætor Furius. 
No 
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No ſooner was Sulpicius aſſured of the ſafety of 
Italy than he paſſed over to the coaſt of Epitus. 
He found on his arrival that Attalus, king of Per- 
gamus, and the republic of Rhodes, had combined 
to oppoſe the encroaching ſpirit of Philip: That 
monarch was ſtill engaged in the ſiege of Abydos, 
when be received the mandate of Rome, not tb 
wage war with any of the Grecian ſtates, and to make 
reparation for the injuries that he had done to At- 
talus and the Rhodians. His anſwer was firm but 
temperate, and not unworthy the ſucceſſor of Alex- 
ander the Great: © I heartily wiſh,” ſaid he, that 
* Rome may not violate her treaties with me; but 
« if ſhe does, I ſhall, with the aſſiſtance of the gods, 
« defendimyfel}.'7:22 5s e e ON ED 

The conduct of the king of Macedon 5 „ 
was ſuited to the language he had adopted.. * 
He attempted Athens, ravaged the adjacent coun- 
try, endeavoured to allure to his alliance the 
Achæan league, and extended his devaſtations over 
Bceotia/; while the enterpriſes of the Romans were 
confined to the ſurpriſe and pillage of the piratical 
city of Chalcis, or the fruitleſs victory of Octolo- 

hunn. r n . 

: But the vigour of the Romans ſoon effaced their 
former languor : The ſuffrages of the people raiſed 
to the dignity of conſul, Titus Quinctus Flaminius 
and Sextus Alius Pætus; the firit had ſcarce at- 
tained the age of thirty years, and neither had paſſ- 
ed through the offices which had hitherto been con- 
ſidered as the preparatory ſteps to the confſulſhip. 
The tribunes of the people for a moment oppoſed a 
nomination which trampled* on cuſtoms, that from 
long acquieſcence in had been conſidered as laws. 
But the prudence of the ſenate eonfirmed the ap- 
pointment; and the partiality of the nguititude was 
15 5 8 | juſtified 


— 
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_ Juſtified by the. virtues, the abilities, and the alagtity 
of Flaminius. i 
v. 0 bot Diſdaining the dilatory. Fl of his 
7G -:predecefſors,. with eight thouſand foot and 
| eight ended horſe; he embarked at Brunduſium, 
and landed at Corcyra; while Philip, embarraſſed 
the war with Attalus and the diſcontents of his 
ohn ſubjects, bebeld with doubt and terror the ap- 
proach of a new enemy. He encamped amidſt the 
narrow paſſes where the river Arus burſts from the 
mountains which ſeparate Epirus and Theſſaly. 
But the ground' was naturally difadvantageous to the 
cloſe and long order of the phalanx ; his rear was 
aſſaulted by a detachment of the Romans, who had 
explored a ſecret path; and Philip, abandoning. his 
5-H fled before the rictars through the EF of 


The | 
v 0. ; 5b. The 5 whoſe 8 had 
7 been ſuſpended by the rival ſtrength; of 
the competitors, were determined by the victory. of 
Flaminius, and embraced the proſperity / of Rome. 
Let the king of Macedon neither ſunk under his 
late defeat, nor was diſmayed by the increaſing 
numbers of his enemies : In the enſuing campaign 
de collected with diligence a ſecond army; and in 
the neighbourhood of Pherz beheld the approach of 
the Roman eagles. | But Philip diſtruſted an en- 
counter in a country embarraſſed by frequent incio- 
fures, and he directed his march toward Scotuſa, | 
Where he had eſtabliſhed his principal magazines. 
His deſign was penetrated by Flaminius, who by a 
different route preſſed forwards to the ſame object. 
In the firſt day's march, a ridge of hills divided the 
hoſtile armies; the ſecond day a thick fog involved 
them in mutual ignorance; but on the third, here 
the broken, mountains have obtained from their 


ene figure the name of Cynocephalæ, the ad- 
| vanced 
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equal aſtoniſhment. © Their encounter was the pre- 


© +> #- 


unfavourable to the efforts of his own forces; yet 
his doubts were overwhelmed by the ardour of his 
courtiers ; they exclaimed that the moment of vic- 
tory was now arrived, and urged him to improve the 
advantage. He commanded his phalanx to advance; 
but he was ſoon taught to repent the fatal facility 
with which he had yielded to the intemperate coun- 
ſels of thoſe who ſurrounded him. The preſence of 
Flaminius reſtored the confidence of the Romans; 
the activity of the legion aſſerted its wonted fuperi- 
ority over the unweildy ſtrength of the phalanx3 
and Philip haſtily fled from the diſaſtrous field, to 
occupy the paſſes which ſecure the luxuriant valley 
of Tempe. io e TE 
Two ſucceſſive defeats had humbled the haughty. 
ſpirit of the Macedonian monarch; he ſued for 
peace, and obtained it from the jealouſy of Flami- 
nius. The Roman republic might aſpire to extin- 
guiſh her enemies; but her generals, in the purfait 
of victory, dreaded leſt the appointment of a fuccef- 
for might defraud them of the glory of = 
a ſucceſsful war. That the impatience of Claud 
us had deferred the fate of Carthage, was the 
expreſſion of Scipio; and the ſame eager thirſt of 
HH Flaminius proved the immediate ſafety of 
JJ TT | os 
Feet the conditions which the Roman ; 
conſul impoſed were rigarous and humili : 
ting.” The king of Macedon was obliged to with- 
draw his garriſons from every fortreſs in Greece, 
| 1 8 and 


1 * 
- 


| and "MY * Grecian! city, nber of asser or 
Aſia, to the full enjoyment of its own independence 
and ſeparate laws. He was compelled to ſurrender 
all his ſhips of war except one galley, which from its 
extraordinary bulk was rather deſtined for pomp than 
ſervice; to reduce his military eſtabliſhment to five 
hundred men; and entirely to refrain from the uſe 
of elephants, ' 
Io ͤ the Romans edemlelvey he ute to re- 
leaſe the èaptives that he had made; to deliver up 
all deſerters; and to reimburſe them by the pay- 
ment of one thouſand talents for the arpencer they 
had incurred. 
Yet the Grecian ſtates which bad joined the - 
ſtandard of Rome were not without their ſhare of 
anxiety in the ſucceſs of their ally : The ſtrong 
towns of Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias had been 
emphatically ſtyled by Philip, the Fetters ꝙ Greece; 
and if the Roman republic retained theſe in her 
own hands, the Greeks in their ſtruggles had only 
obtained a change of maſters. Their . ſuſpicions 
were extinguiſhed by the ſuperior policy of Flami- 
nius. To the commiſſioners whom the ſenate had 
nes: with him in framing the conditions of peace, 
e repreſented the infamy which would ſtain the Ro- 
man name in the oppreſſion of her. allies; and the 
danger that the indignation would unite both Greece 
and Macedon in an hoſtile league with the Syrian 
monarch, whoſe formidable preparations already 
claimed the moſt vigorous exertions of the republic. 
His counſels were approved; and at the Iſthmian 
games, where the neighbouring ſtates were afſem- 
bled, the ſplendid gift 5 Liberty to all Greece was ſo- 
lemnly proclaimed by a Roman herald: The pure 
and heartfelt acclamations of the multitude ſpoke 
their ſenſe of the ineſtimable bleſſing; and the future 


ee 
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ſovereignty of Rome was prepared by her preſent 
moderation. 

In their treaty with Philip, the 4cHberations of 
the Romans had been quickened by their jealoufy 
of Antiochus, who, in a proſperous and warlike 
reign, had re-united the ſcattered members of the 
Syrian monarchy ; and whoſe authority was ac- 
knowledged from the extremities of Armenia and 
Perſia to Sardis and the ſeas of Greece. The fplen- 
dour of his fortunes had already procured bins the 
title of Great. But unſatisfied with the extenſive 
empire that owned his ſway, the crown of Egypt 
had long been the object of his jealouſy or his am- 
bition. The infant weakneſs of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
who reigned over that fertile region, was favour- 
able to his deſigns : and he had entered into a cloſe * 
alliance with the king of Macedon, whoſe aſſiſtance 
or neutrality he had ſecured by a promiſe of dividing | 
the royal ſpoil. 

But the progreſs of the Romans rouſed Antiochus 
from the dreams that he had indulged in of unin- 
terrupted conqueſt : In the diſtreſs of Philip, he 
foreſaw his own danger; and he had already ad- 
vanced to the ſhores of the Helleſpont, with the ſe- 
cret deſign of ſupporting his ally, when he received 
the unwelcome tidings that the war was concluded, 
and that the king of Macedon had been competed 
to ſubmit to the ſuperior fortune of Rome. 
"While he yet revolved this diſappointment, and 

remained undecided what ſyſtem he ſhould adopt, 
his meditations were interrupted by the remon- 
ſtrances of the Roman deputies. The king of Syria 
bad propoſed to reſtore ' Lyſimachia, a city of 
Thrace, which had been founded by Lyſimachus, 
and to erect it into the capital of a kingdom which 
he deſtined for one of his ſons. This project, wich 


the formidable armaments which he had prepared, q 
were 


— 
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Were urged as the proof of his hoſtile intentions. 
We have not,” exclaimed the Romans, *. ref. 
266 cued the Greeks from Philip, to deliver them to 
$6 Antiochus;“ and that monarch was command. 
ed by the en of the ſenate to reſtore the 
towns which he had taken from Ptolemy, and to 
forbear from any attempts on the Freedom: of 
Greece. 

be conferences were broken off by a -rumour * 
of the death of Ptolemy ; and Antiochus returned 
into Syria, to purſue his enterpriſes againſt Egypt. 
His hopes were blaſted by the intelligence that 
Ptolemy yet lived; and the attention of the Ro- 
mans was at the ſame time diverted from the king of 
Syria by. nearer and more immediate concerns. 

The victory of the prætor Furius had not broken 
the ſpirits of the Gauls who inhabited the countries 
deyond the Po and the ridge of the Apennines ; 
the turbulent natives of Spain had riſen in arms ; 
in an unfortunate engagement the pra- conſul Sem- 
pfonius had loſt his army and his life; and Nabis, 
the tyrant of Lacedæmon, had inflamed the diſcon- 

' tents. of the Etolians, and menaced the tranquillity 
of Greece. But the Gauls were again chaſtiſed on 
the banks of the Mincius by the conſul Cethegys ; 
and twenty-five thouſand of the barbarians. periſhed 
by the ſword, or were drowned in the ſtream; and 
in the ſubſequent conſulate of Marcus Porcius 
Cato, that magiſtrate landed in Catalonia, aveng- 
ed the fate of Sempronius, defeated the Spaniards, 
and dees them to tee, again to the Wong 
oke. 
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The intrigues of Nabis were not con- 
fined to the Etolians, and the tyrant 
openly boaſted the friendſhip of the kings of Mace- 
don and Syria: The former, indeed, yet ſmarted 


from the Roman ſword's 3. but the latter ſtill _— 
E 


— 
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ed TH hoſtile intentions againſt the miſtreſs: of Italy. 
He had endeavoured to awaken the ancient animoſity 
of Carthage, and had communicated: his deſigns to 
Hannibal; but the African republic was no longer 
to be animated by hope: The Carthaginian'' ſenate 
diſcloſed the correſpondence to that of Rome; and 
the ambaſſadors of the latter were inſtructed 0 de- 
mand as their priſoner the celebrated ſon of Amilear, 
whoſe hereditary enmity they had ſo fatally e xpert 
enced, and whoſe name they ſtill TE Wich ter- 
rar. 

A e 95 W the magnanimiiy of 
. was in vain oppoſed by the generous elo- 
quence of Scipio Africanus. But Hannibal had 
already penetrated the deſigns of the Romans, and 
was ſenſible of the envy and abje& weakneſs of his 
own countrymen. From the court of Carthage 


he eſcaped to that of Syria; and was received by 


Antiochus with open arms, and ſoon afſociated to 


the councils of that monarch. +. ! 


To obſerve the motions of dba commiſſi. 
oners were directed by the Roman ſenate to proceed 
to Aſia: Among theſe, ſome hiſtorians have men- 
tioned Scipio; nor will the reader poſſibly reject, 
without. regret, the pleaſing illuſion, that the il- 


luſtrious rivals who contended at Zama, amicably 
and — conferred at the court of the king 
of Syria. 9 E 


The Eiolians had 1 invited: An- . 
tiochus to paſs into Europe; and Hanni- 8 5 ” 
bal recommended the invaſion of Italy as the moſt 
fatal wound that could be inflicted on the Romans. 
„At home,” ſaid he, their force is ſtill com- 

1 poſed: of diſcordant materials, which will diſſolve 
< when affailed by the hand of an enemy; and the 
<* moſt effectual power that can be raiſed up againſt 


them is that which may be formed from the ruins 
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Ae their own empire; but if you allow ** (o 
* remain in quiet poſſeſſion of Italy, their reſources _ 
te are endleſs, and their ſtrength. irreſiſtible.” To 


execute this hazardous enterpriſe he demanded only 


one hundred gallies, ten thouſand fogtg hand a thou- 
fand horſe ; but the courtiers of Antioehus dreaded 
the aſcendancy of Hannibal; they infinuated to the 
2 monarch his frequent conference with the 
oman commiſſioners, and a tranſient ne 
clouded the confidence of Antiochu s. 
His diſtruſt could not elude the penetration of 
Hannibal; the indignation of che Carthaginian leader 
Was expreſſed i in his manly addreſs to theking of Syria. 
When ſcarce nine years old I ſolemnly ſwore, at 
; « the command of my father Amilcar, to remain 
< the irreconcileable enemy of Rome; and my ob- 
* ſervance of this ſacred obligation has been atteſted 
« in thirty - ſix years of inceſſant war. It is this 
<* that has induced me to quit my country, the 
moment ſhe was compelled to ſubſeribe a peace 
4 with her imperious rival: It is hig that has 
* brought me a fugitive to Syria; and, impelled by 
< the fame vow, I am determined to ſeek, in the 
* remoteſt regions of the earth, the enemies of 
„ Rome. I hafe the Romans, and am hated by 
© them, If war with them is your determination, 
« reckon, Hannibal among the firmeſt of your 
& friends; but if your mind inclines to court their 
= alliance, you mult ſeck n other auer than 
5 8 
The doubts af Abtiochus were e or een 
ed; yet the counſels of the miniſters of Syria pre- 
vailed over the experience of Hannibal; and for the 
immediate recovery of Greece, the king embarked 
for Europe with ten thouſand e lome N i 
and A Soy 6 of horſe, — 
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The Romans were not indifferent to the motions 
of ſo powerful an adverſary ; and the formidable 
name of Hannibal was ſufficient to ſtimulate them 
to the moſt vigorous exertions. A conſiderable 
fleet and attfly were entruſted to the conſul Acilius 
Glabrio; the rigid Cato, as a legionary tribune, 
ſerved beneath bis banner; and his forces were 
ſwelied by thoſe of the king of Macedon, who con- 
ſidered the preſence of Antiochus in Greece as more 
dangerous than even that of a Roman conſul. 

Neither the manly counſels nor exam- 
ple of the Carthagenian leader could ani- 
mate the effeminate king of Syria ; unworthy of 
the name of Great, Antiochus, during the winter, 
'repoſed at Chalcis in the arms of a Grecian beauty. 
But bis amorous enjoyments were interrupted by the 
progreſs of the Romans and Macedonians ; their 
confederate forces had already over- run the country 
of Theſfaly; and to protect the cities of Etolia, An- 
tiochus advanced from Chalcis, and occupied the ce- 
lebrated ſtraits of Thermopyle. 

Three hundred Spartans, when Sparta breathed 
the air of virtuous poverty and freedom, had check- . 
ed at Thermopylæ the myriads of Xerxes, and in 
their death immortalized the name of. Leonidas. 
But the ſoft' and luxurious natives of the Eaſt were 
incapable of imitat ig the hardy patriotiſm of the 
warriors of Lacedæmon; Antiochus u as ſcarcely 
attacked before he baſely yielded to his fears: He 
abandoned his army to the rage of the vitors ; ac- 
companied only by five hundred horſe he fled to 
Chalcis; and no longer believing bimſelf ſecure in 
Europe, paſſed over to Aſia. 

He was ſoon taught that ſeas and moun- 
tains were but feeble barriers to the enter- 
priſing genius of Rome. The ſenate determined 
to transfer the war to Afla; and they « commiſſioned 
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the conſul Lucius Cornelius Scipio to humble the 
pride of Antiochus. The kindred emulation of Lu- 
cius. might be inflamed by the preſence of the illuſtri- 


_ ous Africanus, who ſerved as his lieutenant ; and 


the two brothers embarking at Brunduſium, landed 
at Apollonia ; received the command of the army 
from Acilius, and directed their march through 


| Macedon and Thrace to the ſhores of the Helleſ- 


nt. 
The king of Syria had confided in the flattering 
language of his courtiers, that the Romans would 
never preſume to follow into Aſia; but no ſooner 
was he aſſured of their deſigns, than he prepared to 
conteſt the important ſovereignty of the ſea, The 


fleet of Rome was joined by the ſquadrons of Rhodes. 


and Carthage; and near the coaſt of Ionia, the ad- 
miral of Antiochus was compelled to yield to the ſu- 
perior {kill or force of the confederates; of eighty- 
nine ſhips, forty-two were taken or deſtroyed ; and 
the reſt with difficulty eleaped to the friendly port of 
Epheſus. 

Antiochus was no ſooner informed of the defeat 


of his fleet, than he withdrew his garriſons from 


Lyſimachia, on the iſthmus of Cherſoneſus, and 
from the fortreſſes of Seſtos and Abydos, which 
commanded the paſſage of the Helleſpont : The Ro- 


mans paſſed the ſtraits without cppoſition, and ad- 


vanced to the mountains of Sipylus, where the king 
of Syria had aſſembled his forces to contend for the 


ſovereignty of Aſia. 


The indiſpoſition or magnanimity TH Africanus 
withdrew him from the Roman camp; and he re- 
ſigned to his brother the luſtre of a victory, which | 
had he been preſent might have been attributed to 


his ſager counſels or more auſpicious fortunes. The 


ardour of Lucius was not reprefled by the + 4 


| * which Antiochus had choſen: The — ho 
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of Syria was broken and difperſed by the hardy le- 
gions of Rome; their intrenchments were forced; 
the avarice of the victors was glutted by the ſpoil; 
and the armed chariots, the horſes, and elephants, 
with their golden harneſs, were reſerved to adorn the 
triumph of Scipio. 
The important cities of Thyatira, Sardis; and | 
Magnefia, ſoon after opened their gates to the Ro- 
mans; and Antiochus himfelf, by a fubmiſhve*mef-. 
| ſuage from Apamea, acknowledged hymſclt van- | 
quiſhed, and ſued: for peace. | 

The conceſſions on which his preſumption. was 
pardoned, were dictated by Scipio. Fhe Syrian 
monarch agreed to reſign his pretenfions in Europe, 
and to contract the boundaries of his kingdom in 
Aſia within the mountains of Taurus; to indemnify 
the Romans for the'expences they had incurred by 
the payment of five thouſand talents ; and to ſatisfy 
the claims of Eumenes, king of Pergamus, by 
the ſum of four hundred: talents, which that prince 
aſſerted his father had lent to the king of Syria. 
Of the territories wreſted from An- 
tiochus, the provinces of Caria and 
Lycia, bounded on the eaſt by the winding ſtream 
of the Meander, were aſſigned to the republic of 
Rhodes; the reſt, which comprifed Lycaonia, the 
two Phrygias, and Myſias, were transferred to Eu- 
menes; ànd the king of Pergamus was indulged in 
his claim of tribute over thoſe cities of Aſiatie 
Greece, which had formerly acknowledged his au- 
thority; while the vanquiſhed Antiochus was com- 
pelled to renounce thoſe grateful marks of ſovereign- 
ty, which he had once extorted from the Greeks of 
Aſia. 
The victory of Sipylus was attended with the ſame. 
recompenſe as that of Aſia; an with the ſplendid: 
honours of triumph, the ambition of Lucius Scipio. 
ET, 2 Was 
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was Pratified by the ſurname of Afaticuss The 
flight of Antiochus had expoſed his allies to the arms 
and indignation of the Romans. The tyrant Nabis 
had been compelled by Flaminins to-ſubſcribe a 
treaty of peace, and ſoon after fell a victim to the 
perfidy of the Etolians. But the latter ſtill endea- 
voured to animate the ſtates of Greece againſt the 
encroaching fpirit of Rome: Diſtracted in their 
councils, and deſtitute of allies, they ſunk in the 
unequal conteſt; Ambracia, the former capital of 
Pyrrhus, and which had been enriched by the ſpoils 
of his conqueſts, was taken and pillaged by the Ro- 
mans; and the Etolians, diſcouraged by the fate of 
that city, condeſcended to ſolicit peace. They were 
pardoned, on condition that they ſhould not allow 
the troops of any people at war with the Romans to 
paſs through their country; that they ſhould con- 
fider the allies or enemies of Rome as their own ; 
and that they thould pay five hundred talents to re- 
imburſe the expences of the war. 23 ee 
'The kindred arms of Africanus and 
. Aſiaticus had triumphed over the fo- 
reign enemies of their country, but they themſelves 
were oppreſſed by the envy and ingratitude of the 
people whom they had ſaved. The former was ac- 
cuſed of having embezzled the public money, and 
of having received bribes from Antiochus : A day 
was appointed to anfwer to this charge; but Publius, 
inſtead of deſcending to defend himſelf, exclaimed, 
On this day I gained the battle of Zama ; let us 
„ "haſten to the capitol, and return thanks to the 
gods for the victories I have procured the repub- 
lic.“ The multitude were ſtruck with admirati- 
on, and followed the conqueror of Hannibal; but 
the malice of his proſecutors was ſuſpended and not 
extinquithed ; they renewed their accuſations, and 
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E. demanded his accounts, The indignant Africanus, 
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in the preſence of the people, tore the ſcroll, the 
teſtimony of his integrity; he retired to a volunta- 
ry exile on the coaſt of Campania; and his laſt 
breath, about three years afterwards, expreſſed bis 
deep reſentment of the ingratitude of Rome. 

Aſiaticus, who was involved in the ſame accu- 
ſation, leſs magnanimous or more conſcious of in- 
nocence, ſubmitted himſelf to a public trial, and 
was declared guilty of having received from An- 
tiochus ſix thouſand pounds of gold and four hun- 
dred of ſilyer; he was only preſerved from the dif- 
grace of impriſonment by the generous interpoſition 
of the tribune Tiberius Gracchus, who though the 
avowed enemy of the Scipios, revered and protect- 
ed the. defenders of his country. The effects of 
Aſiaticus were however confiſcated ; but nothing 
was found among them that could poſſibly be 
brought from Aſia ; and Rome ſoon after acknow- 
ledged the integrity, and endeavoured to heal the 
wounds that ſhe had inflicted on her injured gene- 
ral. 

The fate of the Scipios reveals the in- 
gratitude of Rome; and her vindictive 
{pirit was diſplayed in her implacable perſecution 
of Hannibal. In the late treaty of peace with the 
Romans, the king of Syria had baſely conſented to 
deliver up that illuſtrious fugitive ; But his intenti- 
ons had not eluded the penetration of Hannibal 
and the Carthaginian leader, after having expoſed 
his miſery to the various ſtates of Aſia, found a 
tranſient aſylum in the court of Prufias, king of 
Bithynia. That monarch dreaded more the reſent- 
ment of the Romans, than the diſgrace of violating 
the laws of hoſpitality ; he yielded to the menaces 
of Flaminius, who had been commiſſioned by the 
ſenate to demand their ancient enemy; and the re- 
fidence of Hannibal was already inyeſted by 1 
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royal guards. But the ſon of Amilcar ſcorned to be 
expoled to the inſults of a people who had formerly 
trembled at his name; with a mournful preſage he 


'bad already prepared the laſt reſource of poiſon : 


«© Let us,” ſaid he, “ deliver Rome from her ter- 

$ rors, ſince ſhe has not patience to wait for the 
„ death of an old man like me; nor will the victs- 
% ry of Flaminius over an enemy unarmed and be- 
* trayed endear his reputation to poſterity.” With 


' a ſteady countenance he exhauſted the deadly bowl; 


and welcomed the laſt pangs of nature with a digni- 
ty and compoſure worthy the victor of Trebia, of 


Thraſymenc, and of Cannæ. 


” ant! 
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Chapter the Seventeenth, 


Wars with the Celtiberians, the Ligurians, and the 
IRrians. Conduct of Philip, king of Macedon.— 
Hoſtile preparations. —Difſenfions of his ſons.—Ex- 
ecution of Demetrius.—Death of Philip. — Succęſſion 

of Perſes. He is acknowledged by the Romans.— 
ncurs their jealouſy. —Complaints of Eumenes, king 

of Pergamus, againſt Perſes.— Attempt of Perſes to 
aſſaſſinate Eumenes.— The Romans declare war 
againſt Per ſes. — Diſpoſition of the neighbouring pow: 
ers.— Advantages gained by Perſes.—He ſolicits in 

_ vain for peace. —Conſtancy of the Romans —Cam- 
paign in Theſſaly under Hoſtilius.—In Ilyricum under 
Appius Claudius. — Appointment of Quintus Marcius. 
—Penetrates into Macedon. —Compelled to retire by. 
famine. —Mmilius Paulus is choſen conſul. —Imprus 
. dence and perfidy of Perſes.—Conqueſt of Iliyricum 


| 4 the Prætor Anicius. —Battle of Pydna.—Perſes 


es to Samothrace. —Surrenders to Amilius. — His 
TOY on of Macedon. 


IL RON the death of Hannibal, dur- 
ing eight ſucceſſive years, the at- 
rention of the Romans was directed to the ſavage 
Nations 


U. C. 570, 578. 
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nations which inhabited the peninſula of Spain, and 
the tribes of, Gauls which had ſettled in Italy along 
the banks of the Po, or the ridge of the Apennines z 
the reſtleſs levity of theſe barbarians frequently in- 


| terrupted the tranquillity of the republic, and pro- 
voked their own chaſtiſement ; and the Celtiberians, 
the Ligurians, and the !ſtrians furniſhed the honours 


of triumph to the conſuls Fulvius Flaccus, Claudius 
Pulcher, and Sempronius Gracchus. 
A more important and extenſive. theatre ſoon pre- 


| ſented itſelf to the ambition of Rome: The king of 


Macedon had felt and dreaded the arms of that for- 
midable republic; and though the enmity or jea- 
louſy of Philip was unimpaired, he was too ſenfible 
of his own inferiority, to court immediate deftruc- 
tion in the unequal conteſt. He had extended his 


negociations to the Baſtarnæ, an hardy race of bar: 


barians who dwelt beyond the broad ſtream of the 
Danube ; he had reſtored the diſcipline of his troops 
in frequent encounters with the neighbouring hordes 
of Thrace ; and he awaited impatiently an oppor. 
tunity, openly to avow that reſentment which raged 
with increaſe of violence from the art and care with 
which he was conſtrained to conceal it. 

But the ambitious proſpects of Philip were cloud- 
ed by domeſtic diſſenſion, and his hoſtile deſigns 
were diſſolved by the ſtroke of death, His two 
ſons, Perſes and Demetrius, diſcovered almoſt 
from their infancy a fixed and implacable antipathy 
to each other: The elder, with the crown, pro- 
miſed to inherit the hatred of his father to Rome; 


the younger, who had reſided in that city as an 


hoſtage, had been indulged in and was enamoured 
of the converſation of the Scipio's, and openly and 
too imprudently expreſſed his admiration of ' thoſe 
virtues which had ſhaken the throne of Macedon. 
His en en had N awakened the 

| jealouſy 
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jealouſy of Philip; the frauds of Perſes inflamed the 
ſuſpicions of the monarch ; a treaſonable correſpon- 
dence between Flaminius and Demetrius was forged 
with fatal art, and diſcloſed with well: feigned re- 
luctance; and Philip, when he ſigned the irrevoca- 
ble mandate of death, might probably exult in the 
idea, that he had fulfilled the duties of a king when 
he ſacrificed the feelings of a father. He too late 
diſcovered his unhappy error. ; and his laſt moments 
were embittered by the guilt of Perſes, and the in- 
creating proſperity of Rome. 

His death devolved the crown of Macedon on the 
head of Perſes ; and though Rome regarded with 
ſecret averſion, a prince ſtained with the blood of 
his brother, whoſe only crime was his friendſhip to 
her; yet, deſtitute of any immediate pretence for 
hoſtilities, ſhe conſented to acknowledge the royal 
ſucceſſion of Perſes. The firſt years of the new 
reign were occupied in the ſame meaſures as had 
employed the laſt hours of Philip; the attention of 
Perſes was devoted to the increaſe of his revenue 
and the diſcipline of his army ; he confirmed the 
former alliance with the Baſtarnæ; purchaſed the 
friendſhip of the hordes of Thrace ; courted the 
Achzan league; and endeavoured to revive the bro- 
ken ſpirits and ancient enmity of Carthage. | 

The bounty of Macedon had kindled the hopes 
of the Baſtarne ; and the barbarians, eager for 
ſpoil and impatient of delay, anticipated the deſigns 
of Perſes, and already ravaged the fields of Dardania, 
The ſupplant Dardans implored the protection of 
Rome, and revealed the ſecret league of the inva- 
ders, by adding that they leſs dreaded the arms of 
the Baſtarnæ than thoſe of Perſes, who had excited 
their rapacious fury: Yet the ambaſſadors of the 
king of Macedon were permitted to juſtify their 
maſter before the Roman ſenate ; they denied in 
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his name all connection with the Baſtarnæ, and 
were diſmiſſed with an admonition which proclaim- 


ed the ſuſpicions of the aſſembly; ** that Perſes 


* ſhould be careful not to infringe the - treaty 


e which he had concluded with the Roman repuþ- 


85 lic. 15 
We 0 501. To penetrate the intentions of that 
monarch, ambaſſadors had been dil- 


patched to the coaſt of Macedon ; and on their re- 


turn had reported that Perſes was undoubtedly pre- 
_ paring for war, and would ſoon take the field. A 


ſecond deputation with the ſame obje& was com- 
poſed of five ſenators, whoſe dignity and experience 

might command the reſpect of the Macedonian king, 
and, guide the determination of the Roman ſe- 


- Nate, 


While the report of theſe was anxiouſiy expected, 
the jealouſy of Rome was inflamed by the preſence 
of Eumenes, king of Pergamus: That prince al- 
ready foreſaw the approaching rupture between 
Rome and Macedon ; and by adopting the inclina- 
tions of the former, he flattered himſelf that he might 
obtain from her liberality as ample a ſhare of the 
ſpoils of Perſes, as he had lately acquired of thoſe of 
Antiochus. In a full meeting of the ſenate, he de- 
clared the obje& of his journey had been ſolely. to 
warn that aſſembly of the hoſtile intentions of the 
king of Macedon : He deſcribed in glowing colours 
his dangerous intrigues abroad, and his formidable 
preparations at home. His marriage with the 


daughter of Seleucus, the ſon and ſueceſſor of An- 


tiochus the Great; his alliance with Pruſias, king of 
Bithynia, on whom he had beſtowed the hand of his 


ſiſter; his treaties with the Bœotians and Etolians; 


and his intrigues with the ſtates of Greece, Which 
« Nor 


| Fompoſed the Achzan league. 
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“ Nor is it alone, exclaimed he, on foreign 
« forces and alliances that Perſes relies: An army 
of thirty thouſand infantry and five thouſand ca- 
„ valry, ſeverely diſciplined, and impatient to ſig- 
_ * nalize their proweſs in the field; magazines ſuf- 
« ficient to maintain a, ten years war; a treaſury 
capable of defraying the expences of ten thou- 
“ ſand mercenaries during the ſame period; and 
e arms to equip the innumerable tribes of "Thrace, 
« who are ready to rife at his command, atteſt the 
„ hoſtile defigns of Perſes, and proclaim the magni- 
% tude of your own danger.” 
The diſpoſition of the ſenate enſured a favourable 
reception to the repreſentation of Eumenes , yet 
while the king of Pergamus exulted in the ſucceſs 
of his policy, he had nearly fallen a victim to the 
vengeance of the prince whoſe deſtruction he medi- 
tated, and whole dominions he already in imagina- 
tion divided. As he turned aſide in his return to 
bis own kingdom, to ſacrifice to Apollo at the 
ſhrine of Delphos, he was attacked by a band of 
aſſaſſins, whom tbe gold of Perſes had ſtimulated to 
the atrocious enterpriſe. In a narrow paſs Eumenes 
was ſtunned, and one of his attendants cruſhed by 
the ponderous fragments which: were rolled from a 
neighbouring height: The rumour of his death was 
| ſpread aud received through the different ſtates and 
cities of Aſia; but the confuſion of the affafſins had 
left their crime imperfect; and the ambition and 
amorous paflion ot his brotker Attalus, who aſpired 
to inc throne and bed of Eumenes, were repreſſed by 
th: unexpected and unwelcome appearance of the 
king of Vergamus. 

With greater magnanimity, though not with 
more ſincerity, Perſes had declared by his ambaſſa- 
dor to the ſenate of Rome, That he earneftly 
** wiſhed for the confidence of that aſſembly, when 


«© he 
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< he aſſured them, that he had neither by words or 
% actions given them any cauſe to regard him as an 
«© enemy; but if they were determined to ſeek a 
„ pretence for hoſtilities, that he wanted neither 
ce means nor reſolution to defend himſelf ; and that 
* the chance of war was equal, but the event un- 
"2 certain,” 


| v. o. i That . e the Romans were already 
| determined to hazard. The attempt on 
| Ramana might ſerve to excite the indignation of the 
multitude, but the luſt of dominion was the ſecret 
and ruling mctive of the ſenate; On the motion of 
the conſuls Publius Licinius Craſſus and Caſſius Lon- 
ginus, war was declared againſt Perſes; and the 
preparations of the republic were ſuitable to the im- 
portance and magnitude of the enterpriſe. 

Although the Romans, when they reſolved to 
carry their arms.into Macedon, were engaged in no 
open hoſtilities with any other powerful neighbour, 
and were encouraged by the remembrance of their 
ſucceſles againſt Philip; yet they could not be ig- 
norant that the ſurrounding ſtates regarded them ra- 
ther with terror than affection; and that the king- 
dom with which they were to contend had once 
given laws to Greece and Aſia. The prætor Caius 
dicinius had been early directed to paſs into Epirus; 
and by the poſſeſſion of Apollonia, to ſecure their 
ready acceſs to that coaſt: New levies were com- 
manded to be diligently raiſed; and twelve thou- 
ſand legionaries, with ſixteen thouſand confederates, 
were aſſigned to Licinius, to whom the invaſion of 
Macedon had been allotted. | 
After having vainly endeavoured to dif the 
reſentment of the Romans by profeſſions of amity, 
the king of Macedon appealed to the juſtice and po- 
| licy of the neighbouring princes and republics. He 
urged the inſatiate ambition of Rome, which ad- 
vanced 


* . 3 | 
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vanced from conqueſt to conqueſt ; he deſcribed 
himſelf as the only power capable of oppoſing her 
_ encroaching ſpirit ; and he called upon them to join 
with him in vindicating their independence, and re- 
jecting the fetters which her arrogance prepared to 
impoſe. | 

His addreſs was univerſally felt and- partially ac- 
knowledged. The kings of Syria, of Egypt, and 
Cappadocia, determined to obſerve a ſtrict neutra- 
lity; the Rhodians were deterred by fear from af- 
ſiſting with their ſquadrons the cauſe of Perſes: But 
the Bœotians and Illyrians openly embraced his par- 
ty; and even Eumenes is ſuppoſed to have heſitated, 
and to have regretted his own imprudence, which 
expoſed him to the victorious reſentment of Perſes, 
or reduced him to a ſervile dependence on Rome. 
His animoſity to the king of Macedon confirmed his 
former inclinations ; and the paſſions of the man 
prevailed over the feelings of the king. With 
Eumenes, the Carthaginians, and Maſiniſſa, king of 
Numidia, vied in profeſſions of zeal for the Roman 
republic, and in liberal offers of ſhips and proviſi- 
ons, and of men and of horſes. 

Two thouſand Ligurians had been allured by the 
gold of Rome to join the arms of the republic; and 
Perſes, who had truſted to a truce which he had 
lately negociated, was ſurpriſed by the intelligence 
that Licinius had diſembarked his army at Apollo. 
lonia. He drew together his forces, which amount- 
ed to forty thouſand native troops, who preſerved 
the form and diſcipline of the phalanx, and which 
were ſupported by numerous bodies of irregulars 
from the warlike tribes of Thrace. Initead of 
awaiting the attack of the Romans, he boldly paſſ- 
ed the frontiers of Macedonia, and advanced to meet 
them in the fields of Theſſaly: He was received into 
* and Gompi, which command the ſtraits of 
W 
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Tempe; and pitched his camp at ange, on the 
deelivity, of Mount Offa, 

The Romans, reinforced by Attalus, the brother 
of Eumenes, and commanded by Licinius, had 
from Apollonia directed their march through Thef. 
ſaly; - traverſed the ſtream of Penæus, and eſtabliſh- 
ed their quarters at Scia, about twelve miles from 
thoſe of their enemy. To draw them from this ad- 
vantageous poſt, Perſes extended his devaſtations 
over the adjacent territory of Pheræ; diſappointed 
in this deſign, he ſuddenly preſented himſelf, at the 
head of the light-armed- infantry and cavalry, before 

55 the camp of Licinius. The conſul, while he re- 

mained within his intrenchments with the ſtrength 

- of his legions, oppoſed to Perſes his more active 

bands of auxiliaries: But theſe were driven back to 

their works with conſiderable flaughter ; and the 

king of Macedon might well exult in his firſt eſſay 

in arms, ſince ſcarce threeſcore of his followers pe- 

riſhed in an action which was fatal to above two 
thouſand Romans. 

The victory of Perſes was acknowledged by the 
fears of Licinius, who repaſſed the river Penæus, 
diligently fortified his camp, and kept cloſe within 
his intrenchments. The conduct of the king of 
Macedon has been arraigned in not. ſeizing the mo- 
ment of ſucceſs, and leading bis phalanx to a dect- 

. five charge; but the cloſe order of that body was 


have been entangled and broken by the works of 
the Romans ; and the example of Philip, and 'the 
defeat of Cynocephalz, might well impreſs with dif- 
fidence the mind of Perſes. 

In the renewal of negociation, the king of Ma- 
cedon might naturally expect to derive ſome advan- 
tage from his recent ſucceſs He was diſappointed 
by the es ann . the Roman ſenate, who al- 

. | ſerting 


© 


ill calculated for the nature of the ſervice: It muſt 


FF 


ſerting their former reputation for conſtancy 1 de- 
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clared, © that Perſes muſt ſurrender bimſelt and 
& his kingdom to their diſcretion, or expect no 
peace. 


be moſt diſaſtrous fortune could not. ſubject the 
king of Macedon to more ignominious conditions 
than were preſcribed in the moment of victory; 5 
and if the language of peace, and the offer of tri- 
bute, had revealed the diſtruſt of that prince in the 
future events of war; yet his allies could not but 
acknowledge his moderation, and behold with ſecret 
terror the intolerant ſpirit of Rome. 5 

In the enſuing campaign the Roman — 


legions were led by the conſul Hoſtilius 


Mancinus ; who, in two ſucceſſive attempts to pe- 
netrate into Macedon, was firſt defeated near 


Elimæa by Perſes, and afterwards compelled. to 


yield to the natural obſtacles of the Compongy 
mountains. 

Nor was his colleague Appius Claudius more ſuc. 
ceſsful in his enterpriſes on the ſide of Illyricum; he 
was repulſed before Uſcana, a town on the confines 
of Macedon ; and although the inhabitants yielded 
at length to the perſeverance of Appius, yet Uſcana 


was ſoon afterwards retaken by Perſes,. who ſwept 


the neighbouring garriſons, redueed four thouſand 
Romans to captivity,. alarmed by his preſence Etolia, 


and received on his return the welcome intelligence 


that Appius had been routed in a nee engage 
ment by the forces of Macedon. 

In the progreſs of the war Rome had we 4 
hitherto experienced only a ſeries of de- 
feats and diſappointments; but ſhe derived no in- 


eonſiderable conſolation: from the reflection that 
| theſe were rather to be attributed to the incapacity 


of her generals, than the inferiority of her forces; 
and 
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and her hopes were reſtored by the appointment of 
Quintus Marcius Philippus to the dignity of con- 
ful, With a confiderable reinfotcement Marcius 
aſſumed the command of the army at Pharſalus ; 
and undiſmayed by the failures, of Hoſtilius, pre- 
pared to penetrate into Macedon. The attention 
of Perſes was diſtracted by the equivocal motions of 
his adverſary : he ſeparated his army into three di- 
"viſions, to guard the paſſes by Pythium, through 
the Cambunian mountains, and by the ſide of the 
lake Aſculis. a 
The latter route was preferred by the Romans; ; 
yet in the proſecution of it, they encountered diſh. 
culties which could only be ſurmounted by their 
admirable patience and fortitude. A Roman legion 
was taught to advance, in about fix hours, near 
twenty miles; and ſome idea of the badneſs of the 
roads may be formed from the circumſtance that 
two days were conſumed in a Jaborious march of 
ſcarce fifteen miles. Nor were they oppoſed with 
leſs perfeverance by the valour of the Macedonians, 
who had been poſted to guard the paſſage ; and in 
three conflicts, each army returned to its own camp 
without having obtained over their adveriatics any 
deciſtve advantage. | 
The addreſs of Marcius at length eluded the vi- 
gilance of Hippias, the Macedonian general; he 
explored new paths, which from their craggy aſpect 
' bad hitherto been deemed impracticable, and the 
inceſſant labour of the legions vanquiſhed the obſta- 
cles of nature: Their toils were rewarded by the 
plenty of the fields which ſurround Heracleum ; and 
they approached the camp of Perſes, which occupied 
the ſtrong polt of Dium, that from the foot of the 
mountain Olympus beholds fo ſea and the plains of 


Thellaly. 
The 
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The eondudt of the king of Miedon, Rad knot: 
to neither fubjected Hm t the pity of his / ffient 
nor the deriſion of his Na 35 ; and, with ſon 
degree of ſincetity bis fubjects nj ght have 

ed his vigour and 2 prudence. Bac from | { e 

ment that he was dme that Marcius d mio: 

mounted the heights of Hefacleum, every ae 
ſeems to have been ſuſpended by terror and aſto- 
niſhment, ' HE erckkifecd, that “ he wa! vanguiſh- 
ed without Ag bring; “ abandoned Dium in diſor- 
der 3 commanded his naval ſtores” at Theſſalonica to 


be deſtroyed, and his treafures at Pella to be thrown 
into the ſea'; and, ichpelled by his frantic fears, a. 


ed as if the Romans had been ready at tl the ga ates of | 


thoſe important cities. 
Yet the ſituation of Marcius was ſcarce als! en- 


-” 


viable than that of Perſes : He had indeed, b the 


diſpraceful flight of that monarch, enetrate -into 
| Macedon, all poſſeſſed Intiiſelf of Pie but 4 
- ſtruggled in vain againſt the preſſure of famine; 

was compelled to evacuate his" coriqueſts | with, iK 
ſame rapidity as he had made them; and at the end 
of the ity. campaign,” though the reputation of 


Perſes was Simi bis territories might be confi: | 


dered as ſtill entire. ' © - 
Three cats of diſappointment” mĩ gut , 5 e 

exhauſted tlie forctude of Rome; and the diſcern- 

ment of her citizens raiſed to the dignity of wo 


Lucius Emilius Paulus, deſcended from the conſult. 


of the ſame nate, Who had frbrned to furvive the 
defeat of Cann; but who, with tlie magnanitnity 
of bis father, was born to mote auſpicious fortune.” 


Nine campaigns in Spar.” had formed "ZXmilins” td 


war; and at fixty years he retained. the arddür f 


youth tempered by the experience of age. Inſtead! 


of waſting the moments itt indeciſive enterpriſes, he 


. 1 - | preſſed | 


, 


15 : 
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prefſed towards the ſtream of the Enipeus, the 
banks of which were occupied by the camp. of 


Perſes. 5 wy 5 
If the throne of Macedon was ſubverted by 
the arms of the Romans, the foundations of it were 
at leaſt looſened by the folly and perfidy of its. poſ- 
ſeſſor. The zeal of a miniſter of Perſes had reco- 
| yered the ir part of the treaſure which that 
monarch had commanded to be thrown into the 
ſea ; but his officious ſervices reproved the impru- 
dence of his maſter; and the king of Macedon en- 
| deavoured to extinguiſh the remembrance of his own 
miſconduct by the death of him whoſe diltgence had 
in part repaired it. He had again allured the Bal- 
tarnæ from the ſhores of the Danube; but he de- 
frauded them of the recompenſe that he had ſtipu- 
lated; and in the moment when their robuſt cou- 
rage might have fixed the ſceptre in his hand, he 
ſuffered them to retire indignant at his treachery. 
Three hundred talents had been promiſed as the 
immediate reward for the aſſiſtance of Gentius, king 
of Illyricum ; but no ſooner had that prince ex- 
poſed himſelf to the implacable vengeance of the 
Romans by the murder of their ambaſſadors, than 
Perſes withheld the treaſure that had prompted the 
crime of the royal aſſaſſin. Vet the guilt of Gentius 
excluded him from pity; the prætor Anicius en- 
tered Illyricum with a formidable army; beſieged 
the monarch in his capital of Scodra ; and in thirty 
days terminated the Illyrian war by the reduction of 

that city and by the captivity of Gentius. 250 
The approach of ZAmilius revived or increaſed 
thoſe terrors which the king of Macedon had felt 
on the appearance of Marcius. The broad channel 
of the Enipeus, which in winter was ſwelled by tor- 
rents from the neighbouring mountains, was con- 
tracted in ſummer to a ſhallow ſtream ; the — 
5 arme 
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armed troops of the Romans readily forded the 
river; and while the attention of the Macedonians 
was directed to theſe, their rear was affailed by a 
detachment which, under the conduct of Scipio 
Naſica, had climbed the ſummits of Olympus. 
The camp of Perſes was filled with confuſion and 
ſlaughter; and the king, by an haſty retreat to 
Pydna, on the banks of the Alicmon, opened to 
Zmilius an undiſputed paſſage into the heart of Ma- 
cedon. | 5 3 
Near the walls of Pydna, Perſes collected his 
ſcattered forces, and prepared, in à general en- 
gagement, to decide his future fortunes. A ſpa- 
cious plain preſented a proper theatre for the ſolid 
ſtrength and compact order of the phalanx, which, 
for the laſt time, was to be oppoſed to the activity 
of the Roman legions; and as Æmilius ruſhed to 
the encounter, his impatience was checked by the 
formidable appearance of ſixteen ranks of protended 
ſpears, wedged together in the cleſeſt array. His 
conduct confeſſed his apprehenſions; he reſiſted 
the more daring ſolicitations of his ſon-in-law Sci- 
pio; commanded the legions to halt; and though 
he diſdained to retire, while the foremoſt ranks re- 
mained_under arms, the rear was employed in con- 
ſtructing intrenchments and ſecuring the camp by a 
deep trench and lofty rampart. e 

While Emilius waited for 'a more favourable 
opportunity of attacking an enemy whoſe front 
ſeemed impervious to the Roman ſword, his wiſhes 
were gratified by an incident as trifling in itſelf' as 
it was important in its conſequences. 'A horſe 
having broke looſe from the camp of the Romans, 
fled from his purſuers towards that of the Macedo- 
nians, who advanced to ſeize him. Each party was 
ſupported by ſucceſſive detachments from their reſ- 
. 2 pective 
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pecilve camps; and a conflict, which had been com- 
menced for a ſorry animal, was terminated by a bat- 
tle which decided he fate of the RE kingdom of 
Macedon. . 

The ground was 3 to the order of the 
phalanx; the Macedonians withſtood the firſt ſhock 
of the Roman legions ; and for ſome minutes the 
hopes of Amilius were clouded by deſpair : But that 
compact body, which was capable of reſiſting every 
attack, was ill adapted to improve the moment of 
ſucceſs... As the Macedonians advanced, their files 
were extended, and their ranks were gradually wi- 
dened : The legions charged in ſmall battalions ; 
and once having penetrated within the lines of 
their adverſaries, the long pikes of the latter proved 
uſeleſs ;- their unweildy weapons fell from their 
hands; their rout became. univerſal ; twenty. thou- 
ſand periſhed by the Roman, ſword, and five thou- 
ſand were reſerved in chains: to grace the triumph 
of the victor. 

From the diſaſtrous field of Pydna, perſes haſ- 
tened to his capital; of Pella; thence, with his chil- 
dren, and treaſures, he continued his. ſhameful and 
precipitate. flight to Amphipolis; embarked on 
board ſome veſſels which had been collected in the 
| river Strymon, and ſought an ignominious ene, | 
in the conſecrated iſland of Samothrace. 

The Macedonians ſoon were perſuaded: to "abjurc 
the fortunes; of a prince who had baſely deſerted 
them, and to acknowledge the authority of the 
conqueror; and milius, who ſtill confidered his 
victory as imperfect while Perfes, was free, diſ- 
patched the prætor Octavius with the Roman fleet 
to occupy the ports of the iſland of Samothrace. 
Stripped of his treaſure by the fraud of one of his 
attendants, deſerted by the reſt, and deſpiſed by a 

7 - people 
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people whoſe protection he had ſought, the mind of 


Perſes was humbled to the mournful miſery of his 
ſituation; he conſented to debaſe the pride of-royal- 
ty by the fetters of Mlavery ; he yielded himſelf with 
his ſon. to Octavius; was conveyed to Macedon, and 
proſtrated himſelf at the feet of Emilius. The: 
generous conſul raiſed him from the ground, and 
ſoothed his terrors with expreſſions of .kindneſs ; but 


the mind of the victor was impreſſed by the awful. 


ſpectacle; and in the ſuppliant ſucceſſor of Alexan- 
ander the Great, he anxiouſly revolved the rapid vi- 
ciſſitudes of human fortune. . 

If the miſery of Perſes was lulled by the aſſurances 
of Emilius, he was ſoon rouſed to a ſenſe of his ca- 
lamity by the ſterner genius of Rome. The kings 
of Macedon and Illyricum were expoſed to the eyes 
and inſults of the Roman people in the ſueceſſive 


triumphs of Emilius and Anicius. The life of 


Perſes was ſpared by the contempt of the ſenate; 
and from an impriſonment of four years at Alba, 
he was releaſed by the ſtroke of death. A narrow 
education and ſcanty ſubſiſtence were imparted to 
one of his ſurviving ſons by the parſimonious com- 


paſſion of the republic; and Alexander, in the hum- 
ble condition of a ſcribe or ſecretary, was employed 


in the public offices of Rome. | 

Ihe empire of Macedon expired with 
the reign of Perſes, after having embraced 
a period of near two hundred years from the acceſ- 


- 
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tion of the firſt Philip, whoſe policy laid the foun- 


dation on which the ſubſequent grandeur of Alex- 
ander was erected. The lofty edifice was ſubverted 
by the arms of Rome and by the imprudence of 
Perſes: A kingdom which had given laws to Aſia, 
was divided into four diſtricts; and though to each 
of theſe was aſſigned the exterior of a republican 

= government, 
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government, and though the Macedonians were in- 
dulged in the preſervation of their laws and cuſ- 
toms, they yet acknowledged the influence and 
authority of Rome; and Illyricum, broken to the 
ſame yoke; the Romans extended over Greece that 
* which they jag long eſtabliſhed over 
taly. 
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Chapter. the E ighteenth, 


, 


Treaſures of the Romana; —T = are declared 7 8 
taxes. Increaſing magnificence of the city. Oppian 
law.—T he Roman women ſolicit the repeal of it. 

T hey are oppoſed by Cato.— Are ſupported by Valerius. 

—Repeal of the Oppian la. - Character of Cato.— 
Popillius Lanas checks the ambition of Antiochus.— 

The Romans are jealous of Demetrius. — Cato urges 
the deſtrudion of Carthage.—State of that republic. 
Har between Carthage and Maſiniſſa.— The Car- 
thaginians deliver three hundred hoſtages to Rome. 
—T hey ſurrender their arms. —T hey are command- 
ed to remove from the ſea coaſt.—T heir deſpair.— 
The Romans are repulſed. Character of Scipio 
Amilianus.— He beſ: fager Carthage —Deſiruttion of 


that * 

BOVE two centuries had elapſed ſince the 
ſiege of Veii had occupied the arms of Rome; 
ten winter campaigns, during which it had been 
protracted, might have exhauſted the patience of 
the 
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the beſiegers, had not their murmurs been prevent- 
ed and their ardour cheriſhed by the inſtitution of a 
regular pay for the ſoldiers, which was levied by a 
general tribute, aſſeſſed according to the equitable 
proportion on the property of the citizens. 

The ſucceſſive career of victory, in which Rome 
advanced from the taking c of. Veii, added leſs to her 

wealth than to her power. The ſtates of Italy paid 
their tribute in military ſervice only; and the vaſt 
force which by ſea and land was exerted in the 
Punic wars, was maintained at the expenc of the 

Romans themſelves. The generous enthuſizfm of a 
free people ſupported them under theſe exceſſive 
| * in the juſt confidence that they ſhould 
| ſpeedily enjoy the rich harveſt of their labours: 

Toei expectations were not diſappointed; in the 
cgurſe of a few. years, the riches of . Syracuſe, of 
Carthage, of Macedonia, and of Aſia, were brought 
in triumph to Rome; the treaſures of Perſes alone 
amounted to near two millions ſterling; ; and the 
Roman people, the ſovereign of ſo many nations, 
was delivered from the weight of taxes. The in- 
creaſing revenue of the provinces was found | ſuffi- 
cient to defray the ordinary eſtabliſhment of war 
and government; and the ſuperfluous maſs of gold 
and filver was depoſited in the temple of Saturn, 
| ang. reſerved for any. unforeſeen. Ty of the 

te. 

This rapid influx of wealth had produced its na- 
tural effects on the manners of the people; it was 
not only the public edifices, the conſtruction of 
temples and aqueducts, which ſuperſtition or policy 
might prompt, that diſplayed the increaſing opu— 
lence of Rome; but the bouſes, the babits, and 
the entertainments of her citizens proclaimed the 
fortunes they had amaſſed in the purſuit of conqueſt. 
The graver ſenators * with a ſigh to the pro- 

greſs 
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greſs of luxury ; but the ſevere virtue and more in- 
flexible ſpirit of Cato impelled him to oppoſe the 
torrent. When Italy was oppreſſed by the arms of 
Hannibal, the neceſſities ' of the ſtate exacted the 
moſt rigid ceconomy ; and by the Oppian la w, pro- 
poſed by the tribune Oppius, the ladies of Rome 
were reſtricted from the uſe of carriages within the 
city, -or at leſs than the diſtance of a mile from its 
walls, they were alſo forbidden to appear in robes 
of various colours, or to exceed in their ornaments 
half an ounce of gold. But when the battle of Za- 
ma had diſſipated the fears of Italy, the Roman ma- 
trons aſpired to participate in the rewards of victo- 
ry ; they demanded a repeal of the Oppian law, 
and their tumultuous importunities were oppoſed by 
the ſtern eloquence of Cato, who at that time was 
inveſted with the high authority of conſu. 

« Had each of us,“ ſaid that inexorable and un- 
poliſhed magiſtrate, © been careful ro maintain over 
5 his own wife the lawful authority of a huſband, 
ce the doors of the ſenate would not have been is 
& day beſieged by thoſe crowds of women, whoſe 
“ jntemperate clamours are as inconſiſtent with the 
** modeſty of their own ſex as with the dignity of 
ours: But our prerogatives, having been over- 
< turned at home by female ambition, are now alſo 
* contemned and trampled upon in the forum. 
< But let us hear the reaſon why our matrons thus 
* deluge our ſtreets, and ſcarce forbear mounting 
the roſtrum to harangue the people. Is it to re. 
«© deem their fathers or their huſbands, their 
„children or their brothers, from the. chains of 
Hannibal? ls it religion that has afſembled them; 
<« and do they prepare to receive the goddeſs Cy- 
& bele from the ſhores of Phrygia ? Their [editions 
** 1importunittes are. ſanctioned by no ſuch pre- 
$6 tences z-It is to demand the A ok of dazzling 

. . 
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_ © the ſpeQators by their habits of purple and orna- 
ments of gold; of triumphing in their chariots 
** over the law and the ſuffrages of the citizens. 
Lou have often, Romans, heard me complain 
* of the profuſion which has not only infected pri- 
** yate perſons, but even the magiſtrates : Two dif. 
ferent vices taint the city, avarice and luxury ; 
* plagues which have been fatal to every great em- 
© pire. As the conqueſts of the republic have 
* been extended, we have ſucceſſively paſſed into 
„Greece and Alia ; countries which teem with 
, temptations; and have already began to taſte of 
5 the treaſures of kings; and much, I fear, thoſe 
“ riches will acquire a more abſolute power over us, 
* than ever we have been able to obtain over 
© them. | | 
« In the memory of our fathers, Pyrrhus, by 
his ambaſſador Cyneas, attempted to corrupt not 
“ only men but the women alſo. There was then 
* no Oppian law to reſtrain the luxury of the lat- 
te ter; yet none of them yielded to the temptation. 
* Whence was their forbearance ? There was then 
e no luxury to gratify : But ſhould any Cyneas 
* now ſolicit the city with his bribes, not a ſtreet 
“ but would afford ſufficient women to exhauſt his 
< treaſures.” 1 3 
The arguments of Cato were reſiſted by the more 
popular eloquence of Valerius Flaccus; and the 
wiſhes of the Roman ladies were gratified by the 
indulgence of fathers and lovers; the Oppian law 
was repealed; yet, when the integrity of Cato pre- 
ferred him afterwards to the office of cenſor, the 
matrons of Rome were again ſubject to his iron rule. 
He promoted a ſevere inquiſition into the equipages, 
the clothes, and jewels of women, and taxed each 


of them .tenfold for whatever was found in her 
+ 8 -wardrobe 
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wardrobe exceeding the yalue of one thouſand five 

hundred denarii, or about fifty pounds ſterling. 
The cenſor who was thus rigid to others, was not 
more indulgent to himſelf. The dignities that he 
had ſucceſſively filled had not ſoftened the virtue of 
a Roman who imitated the frugality of Curius and 
Fabricius; he ſhared the labours of his ſlaves, and 
not unfrequently partook of their meals: When 
he commanded the armies of the republic, the daily 
allowance of his houſchold was no more than three 
buſhels of wheat for his family, and half a buſhel of 
barley for his horſes ; and in ſurveying. his province 
he uſually travelled on foot, attended by a ſingle 
domeſtic who carried his baggage. Vet Cato has 
not eſcaped the imputation of avarice ; and his fa- 
vourite expreſſion, * That hat man was godlike 
indeed who could double his private fortune,” 
may approve the juſtice of the reproach. 
If the more virtuous of the Romans 
ſeverely refuſed to gratify their private 
appetites, they found no_ indifferent compenſation 
in the indulgence of their public pride. The Epi- 
rots who had ſided with Perſes might lament the de- 
ſtruQion of ſeventy flouriſhing towns, and one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand of their inhabitants ſwept 
away into captivity by the reſentment of Z2Emilius. 
The ſecret intrigues of the Rhodians were puniſhed 
by the reſumption of Lycia and Caria. Antiochus, 
the king of Syria, whoſe ſurname of Epiphan-s was 
expreſhve of his illuſtrious birth or qualities, had re- 
ſumed the deſigns of his nameſake againſt Egypt. 
The grateful office of repreſſing his ambition was 
aſſigned to Caius Popillius Lænas. The Syrian mo- 
narch demanded ſome time to deliberate. De- 
termine before you paſs theſe limits,” ſaid Po- 
pillius, as he traced with his wand a circle round the 
Fe Antiochus pauſed, trembled, and obeyed. 


U. C. 587, 601: 
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Even the ſervices and long friendſhip of Eumenes, 
could nat exempt him from mortification; and when 


the king of Pergamus had already ſet out to viſit the 


capital of Italy, he was ſtopped by a deeree of the 
ſenate, 'which prohibited all kings from coming to 

The arrogance of the Romans was "inflamed by 
a review of their ſtrength ; they were no longer à 
hardy race contending for the ſovereignty of Italy, 
but a powerful people who aſpired to the dominion 
of the world: The band of huſbandmen, which 
under Romulus had raiſed their huts on the banks 


of the Tiber, were, excluſive of their Latin allies, - 


ſwelled into four hundred thouſand citizens capable 
of bearing arms, and whoſe lofty habitations were 


ſcarcely compreſſed within walls which embraced a 


circuit of fourteen miles. 5 

It was not only in the field their abilities were dif- 
played, for the policy of the Romans was as con- 
ſpicuous in negociation as their valour in battle. 


In Aſia they balanced the various intereſts of the 


kingdoms of Pergamus, of Bithynia, and Cappa- 
docia: On the death of Antiochus, the crown of 
Syria had devolved on an infant; but Demetrius, 
the ſon of Seleucus, might with juſtice urge his pre- 


tenſions; and educated at Rome, might naturally 


expect the ſupport of that republic; but the ſenate 


preferred the feeble reign of a minor to the preca- 


rious gratitude or affection of an high - ſpirited prince, 
taught by their own maxims to diſcern his intereſt. 
The murder of their ambaſſadors could not provoke 
them to a reſentment inconſiſtent with ſound policy þ 


and 1t was not until the death of the ſon of Ant * 
chus opened to Demetrius the road to royalty, that 


he was enabled to aſcend the Syrian throne; even 
then he was purſued by the aten of Rome; an 
impoſtor, who afſerted his delcent 


rom Antiochus, 
5 Was 
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was countenanced by the Roman fenate; in a 
bloody action Demetrius loſt his crown and life; 
and his wRorious competitor was acknowledged as 
the ſovereign of Syria. 

But although Aſia might ſometimes claim the at- 

tention, yet the eyes of Rome were inceſſantly di- 
| refted towards Africa. The fields of Trebia, of 
Thraſymene, and of Cannæ, ſtill rofe to her remem- 
brance. The deſtruction of Carthage was the un- 
wearied theme of Cato; and was in vain oppoſed 
by the more. generous eloquence of Scipio Naſica: 
He repreſented the reſources of the African repub- 
lic as far from formidable to Rome; or if ſtill con- 
ſiderable, no more than were requiſite to exerciſe 
the virtues of a people, who, without a rival, would 
inſenfibly decline from their vigilance, their diſcipline 
and their valour. 

Fifty years of peace had indeed ſkinned over the 
wounds of Carthage ; her coffers. were repleniſhed 
by commerce; and her wealth and magniſicence 
equalled whatever the had known in her moſt proſ- 
perous periods. But all was hollow' or corrupt be- 
neath this furface ; the ſpirit of the republic was 
broken, her genius exhauſted; no Amilcar nor 
Hannibal remained to guide ber councils and con- 
duct her armies; and her treaſures, inſtead of com- 
manding the reſpect, ſerved to allure the avarice of © 
her rapacious neighbours. _ 5 

Mafinifſa, who owed the ſceptte of Naw Wt 
midia to the ſwordiof the Romans, at the 0. 5 
age of ninety cheriſned the ambition of youth: He 
claimed and uſurped the province of Emporiæ, the 

richeſt diſtrict of the Carthaginian territory. The 
Carthaginians had in vain ſolicited the juſtice of the 
Roman ſenate, who for twenty-five years bad eluded 
their complaints; weary of fruitleſs. repreſentations 
they determined to — their right by arms; 

; but 
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but they were encountered and defeated by Mafi. 
niſſa; and the unſucceſsful enterpriſe expoſed them 
to the immediate reſentment of Rome. 

When Antiochus had courted the alli- 
ance of Carthage, that republic. had 
firmly rejected his importunities, and maintained 
in violate her faith to Rome; with equal perſeve- 
rance ſhe had reſiſted the ſolicitations of Perſes; and 
her conſtancy might have merited the- confidence 
and gratitude of her ancient rival. But neither 
time nor ſubmiſſion could diminiſh the jealouſy of 
Rome; her war with Maſiniſſa was conſidered as an 
infraction of the treaty of Zama, in which ſhe agreed 
to reſpect the allies of the Romans ; and the ſenate 
of the latter determined to inflict a mortal wound 
on the future proſperity of the Carthaginians by re- 
moving their capital to the diſtance of ten miles 
from the ſea. i 
In the waſecution of this deſign, Rome 
ſcended to artifices unworthy of her re- 
putation and magnanimity. The conſuls Cenſori- 
nus and Manilius were inſtructed to paſs into Sicily 

with' an army of eighty thouſand foot and four 
thouſand horſe; and the Carthaginians, ſenſible 
they were the objects of this formidable force, could 
only hope to avert the tempeſt by the moſt abject 
conceſſions. The city of Utica had already revolt- 
ed from their authority, and acknowledged that of 
Rome; Carthage, by her deputies, conſented to 
follow her example, and formally ſurrendered her 
city and its territories to be diſpofed of at the pleaſure 
of the Romans. | 

Yet nothing could divert the unalterable but ſe- 
cret reſolution of the Roman ſenate. Three hun- 
dred hoſtages of the firſt families of Carthage were 
demanded and yielded : Their arins, their ſhips, 

their ier of war, their naval and military ſtores, 

| | were 
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were next required, and faithfully delivered up. 
At length the imperious mandate was proclaimed, 
That the inhabitants ſhould relinquiſh their pre- 
ce ſent ſituation, and build upon any other part of 
g their territory, at not leſs than eighty ſtadia, or 
66 ten miles from the ſea.” 5 3 
The citizens of Carthage had ſtill flattered them- 
ſelves with the idea of averting their deſtruction by 
ſubmiſſion, and they received the laſt determination 
of their rival with a tranſport of grief and indigna- 
tion which well accounts for the cautious, though 
it cannot palliate the inſidious conduct of Rome. 
They inſulted their leaders, by whoſe timid coun- * 
ſels they had been perſuaded to deliver up their 
arms; they invoked the vengeance of the gods on 
the perfidy of the Romans; and they recalled Aſ- 
drubal, who had commanded againſt Maſiniſſa, and 


whom they had baniſhed in compliance with the 


remonſtrances of Rome. And determined to bury 
themſelves beneath the ruins of Carthage, they 
could only hope to render their reſiſtance as bloody 
to their oppreſſors as it muſt prove fatal to them- 
ſelves. 3 | 
The gates of the city were immediately barred ; 
an iron chain was ſtretched acroſs the entrance. of 
the harbour ; and that wealth, which if it had been 
granted to the ſolicitations of Hannibal, might have- 
enſured the dominion of Italy, was now freely re- 
ſigned. The ardour of hope was ſupplied by deſ- 
pair; the temples and public buildings were open 
ed to accommodate the workmen ; neither ſex nor 
age were exempted from the general labour; the 
deficiency of braſs and iron was ſupplied by filver 
and gold; and the women, animated by the ſame 
rage, not only renounced their ornaments, but ſa- 
crificed their hair, to be wove into cordage for _ | 
| 5 17 3 e 
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uſe of the veſſels and engines which they had haſty 
conſtructed. | 

The Romans, who bad advanced froth Vrica as 
to a certain conqueſt, were taught, by a ſhower of 
darts and ſtones, to reſpect the deſpair of their ad- 
verſary: Their rear was haraſſed by Aſdrubal, who 
had readily obeyed the ſummons of his country, and 
with the martial companions of his exile, had flown 
to her defence: He occupied an advantageous poſt ; 
twice repulſed the attacks of the Romans; and alle. 
viated the diſtreſs of the beſieged by repeated Se 
of proviſions. 

Rome heard with aſtoniſhment the re- 
ſiſtance of Carthage; the appointment of 
new conſuls was attended with no important conſe- 
quences; and a ſecond year elapſed without her ob- 
taining any material advantage. The perſeverance 
of the beſieged began to excite the ſpirit of revolt in 
Spain, in Greece, and in Macedon; and the ſenate 
anxiouſly revolved the mortification of abandoning 
with diſgrace an enterpriſe which had been commen- 
ced in injuſtice. 

From this event they were preſerved by their own 
conſtancy, and the courage and conduct of Scipio 
Amilius, the ſon of ZEmilius Paulus, and by adop- 
tion the grandſon of Scipio Africanus. He ſurpaſſ- 
ed in renown the former, and revived: by his ex- 
loits the ſurname of the latter. His martial genius 
had been early diſtinguiſhed in Spain; and in the 
preſent war, though in the humble eon af a le- 
gionary tribune, he checked by his valour a ſally. of 
the beſieged, which menaced the total defeat of the 
Romans; and ſuſtained, with only three hundred 
horſe, the charge of the whole army of Aſdrubal, 
while the legions ſafely paſſed a river in the rear. 
But the virtues of Scipio were not confined to the 


camp: He was temperate, pious, and generous; a 
grateful 
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grateful ſon, and an affectionate brother; ; in the tu-· 


mult of war he aſſiduouſiy cultivated the love of, li- 
terature; and the praiſes of the learned have juſtly 
celebrated the friend of Tous and the patron of 
Terence. | 
In the ſecond year of Neg third Phat _— 640 
war, Scipio had returned from Africa to 
Rome, to ſolicit the office of ædile. But his fame 
bad preceded his arrival; and the diſcernment of his 


fellow. citizens preferred him to the dignity of con-, 
ſul, though ten years under the age which had been * 


fixed for N on that important, office. Africa 


was aſſigned as 
ſpired with new vigour the Romans, and impreſſed 


the minds of the ee with the moſt gloomy N 
apprehenſions. 5 ant wi | 


of Rome. He comp 1 Aldrubal to retire within 
the walls of N e ; he precluded all ſupplies by 
land, by a lofty rampart which ſtretched acroſs the 


iſthmus that joins the peninſula to the continent: - A 


ſtupendous mole, which cloſed the mouth of the har⸗ 2 
bour, excluded all relief from ſea. The Carthagi- 
nian fleet, which had attempted to interrupt his la- 11 


bours, was compelled to retreat with, diſgrace; and 
an African army, which had advanced to raiſe the 
ſiege, was defeated and totally. deſtroyed. . a 


In theſe various enterpriſes the conſulate. ,, Rs 


is province; and his preſence in- ; 


of Scipio had expired; but the admiration „ 


of the Romans proſonged his command a ſecond 
year ; and the activity of the beſiegers, which had 
llumbered during the winter, was awakened with the 
return of ſpring. Famine and diſeaſe had already 
thinned the inhabitants of Carthage; the ſuryivors, 
exhauſted with fatigue, had relaxed from their 
uſual vigilance ; a narrow paſſage near the pott was 
explored by the adventurous footſteps of the Ro- 


mans; and the eagles of the republic, in a fell | 
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moment. of ſecurity or laſſitude, were diſplayed in 
the ſtreets of Carthage. Yet reſentment and delpeir 
ſtill animated the reſiſtance of the inhabitants ; dur- 
ing ſix days every houſe and court were obſtinately 
diſputed ; and as they retired, they involved in 
flames the buildings they had been compelled to 
abandon... Amidfſt falling temples and burning pa- 
laces, on the ſeventh day the Romans ſteadily ad- 
vanced to victory: From the citadel, fifty iti 


miſerable wretches of both ſexes implored the com- 


paſſion and conſented to wear the chains of the con- 
uerors ; but nine hundred deferters, hopeleſs of 
pardon, ſtill maintained the temple of Aſculapius : 


Their deſpair was confirmed by the frantic example 


of the wife of Aſdrubal, whoſe baughty ſpirit diſ- 
damed the ſubmiſſion of her conſort ; ſhe waved in 
her hand the blazing torch, the ſignal of deſtructi- 
on ; the fury of the fire was fed by the impatience 
of the deſerters; and their own hands anticipated 
thoſe puniſhments which the vengeance of Rome 
would have inflicted. 

For ſeventeen days the proſtrate city was aban- 
doned to the rage and rapine of the ſoldiers ; and at 


the expiration of that term the magnificence of Car- 


thage was confounded 1n a vaſt heap of ruins. As 
the ſecond Africanus from a neighbouring eminence 
ſurveyed the ſmoking pile, his boding mind con- 
feſſed the fears of a patriot. He repeated a line from 


Homer which predicts the fall of Troy. To whom 


* do you apply that verſe?” demanded Polybius. 

% To my own country,“ replied the victor, „ ſince 
© The deſtruction of Carthage 1 foreſee the fate 
5 of Rome.“ | 


| 


— EETn Dem 
* 


The mournful preſage of Scipio has indeed been 
10 by the extinction of the power and gran- 


deur of the Roman republic; and from the deſtruc- 
| tion 
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tion of Carthage, fix centuries had ſcarcely elapſed 
before the ancient Miſtreſs of the World was vio- 
lated by the rapacity of the hardy barbarians. of the 
North. Vet though her empire has been fubvert- 
ed, her glory is undiminiſhed ; and the luſtre of 
her atchievements, the remembrance of her virtues, 
| have been immortalized by the genius of her vri- 
ters. Six hundred years had polifhed and refined 
the rude language of the emigrants from Alba; and 
a treaty of alliance between Carthage and Rome, 
which had been inſcribed on a pillar the ſame year 
as witneſſed the expulſion of Tarquin, was ſcarce 
intelligible to the Romans themſelves on the con- 
cluſion of the third Punic war. The dramatic com- 
poſitions of Navius and Plautus may be conſidered | 
as the dawn of literature; and Fabius, whoſe ſur- 
name of Picfor is expreflive of his honourable pa- 
tronage of the art of painting, aſpired to record the 
triumphs of his country over the African republic : 
But the ſucceſsful execution of that deſign was deſ- 
tined to a foreign pen; and to him whoſe inſtructi- 
ons had formed the early mind of the ſecond Afri- 
canus, was reſerved the grateful labour of celebrating 
the fame of Scipio, and the victories of Rome. 
Pylybius was the ſon of Lycortus, who command- 
ed the forces of the Achæan league, and was born 
at Megalopolis, in Arcadia, five hundred and forty- 
ſeven years from the foundation of Rome; he was 
trained to arms under the celebrated Philopœmen, 
and is deſcribed by Plutarch carrying the urn of that 
great but unfortunate general. He roſe to conſi- 
derable honours in his own country; viſited Egypt 
as ambaſſador to Ptolemy Philometer; and was 
amongſt the hoſtages which the Acha ans delivered 
to Rome as the pledges of their fature ſubmiſſion. 
lt was in this ſtation that he contracted an intimacy 
with Scipio; was preſent at the deſtruction of Car- 
thage; and beheld with Mummius the plunder af 
Corinth, He lived to the advanced period of eigbty⸗ 
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two years, and died in conſequence” of an injury 
which he ſuſtained by a fall from his horſe. 
Ihe hiſtory of Polybius conſiſted originally of 
forty books, of which an eighth part has only been 
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yet that which remains 


reſcued from oblivion; 
ſerves to enereaſe our regret' for that which is loſt; 

for though his ſtyle may be arraigned, yet his dili- 
gence, his fidelity, and penetration make large 
amends for his want of elegance: To deſcribe the 
march of Hannibal, and the exploits of Scipio, he 
viſited Spain, Gaul, and Africa; and his confum-' 
mate knowledge in the art of war has rendered his 
works the object of ſtudy and admiration, at the ex- 

iration of near two thouſand years. 

If the fame of the ſecond Africanus was cheriſhed” | 
by the gratitude of Polybius, his diſcernment is at- 
teſted by his patronage of Publius Terentius Afer. 
The Menander of Rome was born at Carthage, and 
became the flave of Terentius Lucanus, a Roman 
ſenator, who perceiving his ſuperior genius, not 
only beſtowed on him his freedom; but enhanced the 

ift by a liberal education. 
of which the firſt is ſuppoſed to have been the An- 
drian; and if inferior to Plautus in humour, he is 
without a rival in the purity of his ſtyle, the poliſhed 
beauty of his characters, and the refined morality of 
his precepts. 
eſteem of the firſt noblemen of Rome 
timacy in which he lived with Scipio Africanus and 
Caius Lælius, has given birth to the ſurmiſe that he . 
was aſſiſted in his writings by thoſe patricians. | 
the Eunuch he received eight thouſand ſeſterces, or 
about ſixty pounds ſterling, a fum unprecedented in” 
thoſe days. 
lic, nor the favour of Scipio, ſeem to have been ex- 
erted to eſtabliſh his independence ; and at the age of 
thirty-five, as he was returning from Greece, where 
he had been engaged in the tranſlation of ſeveral co- 
medies of Menander, he expired at Stymphalus in Arca- 


He wrote fix comedies, 


His talents recommended him to the 


and the in- 


Vet neither the approbation of the pub- 


dia, in a lituation but little removed from indigence. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Revolt of Macedon— Andriſcus aſſumes the character of 
the Son of Perſes—He is defeated by Metellus, ww 
, reduces Macedon to a Roman Province—Achean 
 League—Commences a War with Rome—is defeated—- 
Deſtruction of Corinth Final Reduction of Greece— 
Operations in Spain. — Conduct and Character of Viriatus 
— He is afſafjmated at the Inſtigation of the Romans 
—Reſeftance of the Numantians — T heir Treaties with 
Pompey and Mancinus are violated by the Roman Senate 
 ——T heir Magnanimous Condutt—Scipio Emilianus is 
appointed Conſul, and preferred to the Command in 
Spain His Preparations—Reduces the neighbouring 
Cities —Befieges Numantia Cruel Puniſhment of the 
Lutiane—1 he Numantians ſolicit Terms of Capitula- 
tio—Anſwer of Scipio Deſpair of "oy: Numantians 
or Deſtruction A 
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and the tribes of Spain to aſſert again their native 
independence. In Macedon, Andriſcus, an African 
adventurer of obſcure birth, had aſſumed the name 
of Philip, and the character of the ſon of Perſes. 
The Macedonians eagerly flocked to his ſtandard ; 
and the prætor Juventius Thalna, in a raſh attempt 
to penetrate through the paſſes they had occupied, 
loſt his life and the greateſt part of his army. Theſ- 
faly immediately acknowledged the authority of the 
victor : But his tranſient reign was extinguiſhed by 
the preſence and abilities of Quintus. Czcilius Me- 
tellus. The pretended ſon of Perſes was defeated 
in two engagements; the firſt in Macedon, the laſt 
in Thrace. He in vain implored the protection of 
one of the barbarian princes of that country; he 
was delivered up to the Romans. A ſecond impoſ- 
tor, who aſſumed the ſame origin, and who was 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Alexander, was com- 
pelled by Metellus to ſeek an aſylum in Dardania; 
and Macedon, by theſe ſucceſſive revolts, afforded 
the Romans a pretence for reducing the kingdom to 
the form of a dependent province. 
The Achæan league would probably have been diſ- 
ſolved in its own weakneſs ; but its extinction was 
precipitated by preſumption and impatience. The 
republic of Lacedæmon, mindful of her former 
_ greatneſs, had reluctantly conſented to blend her 
own fame in the general title of the confederates. 
The ſenate of Rome had fomented her diſcontent, 
and encouraged her to ſolicit their mediation. | But 
the ſpirit of the Achæan league ill brooked fo open 
2 violation of their fundamental inſtitutions ; re- 
gardleſs of the admonitions of Metellus, who urged 
them to wait the arrival of the Roman commiſſaries, 
they prepared to chaſtiſe the contumacy of the La- 
cedæmonians by arms: The latter were vanquiſhed 


in a deciſive engagement; and the ſubſequent * 
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of the ſenate of Rome, that they ſhouldhereafter, 
with Corinth, Argos, Heraclea, and Orchome- 


nos, remain independent of the Æchæan league, 
was received by that body with e and deri- 
ſion. | a 

The Romans 3 flattered themſelves $= 0 the 
hope of ſilently extending their, influence over 


Greece, and of gradually acquiring the ſovereignty, 


of her various ſtates without any extraordinary con- 
vulſion. From this pleaſing deluſion they were 


awakened by the formidable preparations of the 


Achæans, who, in the reſiſtance of Carthage, fondly 
imagined the moment was arrived of ſetting bounds 
to the ambition of the Italian republic. The forces 
of the Achæans were ſwelled by thoſe of Thebes and 
Eubcea, and were entruſted to Critolaus, who, with 
the title of prætor, poſſeſſed the chief authority in 
the Grecian confederacy. But their dreams of vic- 
tory vaniſhed on the appearance of Metellus; who 
from eſtabliſhing the tranquillity of Macedon, rapidly 


advanced to reſtore that-of Greece. The confede- 


rates abandoned, or were driven from the celebrated 
ſtraits of Thermopy Iz. In their retreat through 
Phocis, they were intercepted near Scarphea ; and 


the loſs of their leader may be eſteemed the leaſt that 


they ſuſtained. Diæus, who ſucceeded him in com- 
mand, was diſtinguiſhed by the ſame enmity. to 
Rome, and had diligently aſſembled a new army to 
check the progreſs of the victor, who from the re- 
duction of Thebes directed his march towards Co- 
rinth: But the weakneſs or incapacity of the con- 
federates again expoſed them to defeat; and Metel- 
lus impatiently preiled forwards to the conqueſt of 


Corinth; when the rich jeward of his martial toils 


was intercepted by tae appointment of Mummius 


to the conſular dignity, and to the. command | in 
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Beneath the walls of the city of Corinth the ex- 

piring independence of Greece was diſphyed in a 

laſt and impotent ſtruggle with the legions of Rome. 

From the diſaſtrous field Diæus continued his flight 

to Megalopolis, and delivered himſelf, by poiſon, 

from beholding the fubjection of his country. The. 

of Corinth were opened to the victor ; and the 
defenceleſs multitude, by the revenge of Rome, or 

the implacable ſpirit of Mummius, were involved 

in a promiſcuous maſſacre. The lofty walls were le. 

velled to the ground ; the magnificent edifices were 
abandoned to the flames; but the ſtatues and pic- 

tures were preſerved by the vanity of the conqueror 

to adorn his triumph. Yet the rude Roman was ill 

capable of diſcerning or diſtinguiſhing the exquiſite 
productions of Grecian art. The picture of Bac- 

- chus, by Ariſtides, efteemed the moſt maſterly that 
ancient genius had produced, was bought in the ſale 

of the ener by the king of Pergamus, at the 

price of ſix hundred thouſand ſeſterces, or about 
four thaufand eight hundred pounds ſterling. The 
jealouſy of the conful was awakened by the magni- 

| tnde of the ſum ; blind to the beauties of the piece, 
he conceived it muſt have been endowed with ſome 
important magical powers; he refumed it from the 
royal purchaſer, and tranſmitted it to Rome to be 
Aacedk in the temple of Ceres: But the charge that 

e delivered to the maſter of the veſſel, who was 
entruſted to tranſport the invaluable freight of paint- 
| Ehr ſculpture, fufficiently atteſts his ignorance ; 
hat if any were loſt he ſhould replace them at his 

"OW COR.” | 

The fame year invdlved. in the fame deſtruction 
Corinth and Carthage; the fortiſications of Thebes 
were demoliſhed; and the cities of Greece moſt im- 
patient of the ſuperiority of Rome, were carefully 
diſmantled. The Romans no longer concealed thar 
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defigns beneath the veil of moderation; their luſt 
of dominion ſtood confeſſed; the Achæan league 


was. diflolved ; and the ſtates which compoſed. it, 


deprived of their ſovereignty and ſubjected to irĩ- 
bute, were placed under the government of a perfon 
annually ſent from Rome, with the title of faior 
of Achdia. 

In Spain the flames of war ſtill continued: to burn 
with inceflant yet diminiſhed fury; and the natives, 


though frequently defeated, ſtill diſplayed the fame 


intractable ſpirit, and diſdained to acquieſce under 
the yoke of the invaders. The Roman territory in 
that country had been divided into two provinces, 
which were diſtinguiſhed by the titles of further and 
hither Spain; and which ſufficiently exerciſed the vi- 
gilance and ability of two ſeparate commanders, ono 
were annually ſent from Rome. 

Againſt that ſtubborn courage which reſiſted open 
force, the Roman leaders condefcended' to employ 
the dangerous and diſgraceful refources' of art and 
perfidy. The inhabitants of Pauca had opened their 
gates to the proconſul Lucullus, on terms of ca- 
pitulation which ſtipulated the payment of one 


hundred talents, and the future ſervice of the ca- 


valry in the quality of auxiliaries; but the faithleſs 
Roman was no ſooner admitted within their walls, 
than he let looſe the rage and ayarice of his follow- 


ers; the city was delivered to pillage ; and of tw 


thouſand: citizens, ſcarce five hundred eſcaped t. 


accuſe the bloody cruelty of Lucullus. 


In Luſitania, the prætor Galba ſtained the Re- 
man name by 2 repetition of the fame frauds as had 
been practiſed by Lucullus. A conſiderable number 


of the Luſitanians had offered to ſubmit to the au- 


thority of Rome. The prætor affected to liſten 


with compaſſion to their diſtreſs, and promiſed them 


in a more fertile region * advantages which their 
| own 
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own country denied; but they were ſcarcely ſepara- 
ted before they had reaſon to repent their fond con- 
fidence in the Roman faith: They were attacked, de- 
fenceleſs and diſunited ; and the few; who eſcaped, 
ſerved only to inflame their countrymen with an im- 
placable deteſtation of Rome. 
Revenge had collected an army of Laifitaniane 
-who retaliated on the Spaniſh territories, of Rome 
the injuries that had been inflicted on their country. 
men; but their impatience betrayed them into the 
midſt of a rugged and mountainous country the de- 
files of which had been occupied by the Romans. 
Ihe difficulties which preſented themſelves on eve- 
ry fide induced them to treat with Vetilius, who had 
l Galba in command; and the Roman lea- 
der readily promiſed, on condition that they ſhould 
acknowledge the ſovereignty of Rome, to aſſign them 
lands that might ſupply ſubſiſtence to the induſtry 
of agriculture. ,, But the treaty was broken by the 
_ daring remonſtrances of Viiatus, who in the obſcure. 
ſituation of a private ſoldier, poſſeſſed the talent of a 
general, and the ſoul of a hero. Remember,” ſaid 
he, to his companions, ** the perfidy of Lucullus and 
of, Galba; reſpect my counſels, and I will engage 
*to deliver you from the ſnare. in which you are en- 
< tangled.” The tone of confidence which he aſſu- 
med inſpired newhope in che deſponding boſoms ofthe 
Luſitanians; they committed themſelves to his ſupe- 
rior genius; and their obedience was rewarded by 
immediate ſafety. While with a thouſand horſe he 
expoſed an extended line to the Roman legions, 
and affected to prepare for a general engagement, 
he directed the reſt of the army in ſmall parties to 
purſue ſeparate and unfrequented paths, which he 
himſelf had explored in ſearch of game or of ſpoil; 
and to aſſemble again under the walls of Tribola. 
His orders were executed with promptitude and ſuc- 
cels ; 
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ceſs; ; and no ſooner was he afſured of the retreat 
of his infantry, than he followed with his horſe their 
footſteps, with a ſwifrneſs arid dexterity that eluded 
all purſuit. ' 

If we may credit the Wochen Worb the «ct 
ol Viriatus had been devoted to the toils of the chace, 
or the more daring but more diſhonourable practices 
of robbery. But the ſpirit of the hardy hunter or 
licentious rover ſoon emerged from obſcurity and 
diſgrace ; by his late ſervices he was eſtabliſhed in 
thecommand of the army that he had preſerved ; and 
his ſuperior fame attracted to his ſtandard a crowd 
of Luſitanizns, inured to danger and enamoured of 
independence. 

if the reſentment of Rome has been indulged i in 
debaſing the early ſituation of Viriatus, her impar- 
tiality has at leaſt been diſplayed in the acknow- 
ledgment of his virtues. His temperance and cha- 
ſtity in private life, his faith and generoſity in public, 
have been recorded by the teftimony ef Lin 
Prudent, ſagacious, and magnanimous, his head and 
hand were ſucceſsfully employed to check the ra- 
pid-progrefs of Roman dominion. He ſeems to have 
poſſeſſed the peculiar art of directing the impetuous 
valour of his countrymen againſt troops not leſs 
brave and better diſciplined than themſelves. With 
him flight was the frequent prelude to victory ; and 
he was never more terrible than in the moment 
when he ſeemed to dread or to ſhun his enemy. For 
ten years his genius and valour protected the free- 
dom of Luſitania, and repreſſed the pride of Rome; 
and at the moment of his death he had projected an 
extenſive confederacy throughout the tribes of Spain, 
which, had he ſurvived to have cemented it, might 
have preſcribed bounds to the ambition of the Roman 
republic. 

The firſt: who felt A arms, and was enſaared by : 
his arts, was Yetlius Ale; who, impatient of 


the 
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the rlumph which had evaded his graſp i in Turdeta- 
nia, preſſed forward to ſeize it under the walls of 
Tribola: But as he urged his march with ineau- 
tious ſpeed, through a country embarraſſed by woods 
and broken by mountains, he was ſuddenly aſſailed 
by the fierce and numerous bands of Viriatus. The 
legions confeſſed the impreſſions of ſurprize, and 
were confounded by the rapid and deſultory attacks 
of their adverſaries; they fled; and of ten thouſand, 
near one half periſhed in the action or purſuit. Ve- 
tilius himſelf fell alive into the hands of the victors; 
but the barbarians, accuſtomed only to eſteem their 
captives in proportion to their vigour and activity. 
regarded with contempt his age and corpulence, and 
the ſword of a Luſitanian deprived Viriatus of the 
glory of detaining in chains a Roman general. 
During three years, the names of U. C. 608, 6 
| e of Unimanus, and Figulus, 31 IB 
uiſhed the commanders who were ſucceſſive- 
ly 1 e by Viriatus ; the former, on the banks of 
- :the Tagus, beheld the deſtruction of his whole army, 
and eſcaped with difficulty the fate of Vetilius. 
The importance of the Luſitanian war arouſed 
the Romans to more formidable exertions; the de- 
ſtruction of Carthage and Corinth left them at liberty 
to dire their entire forces againſt Spain; and the 
appointment of Quintus Fabius Emilianus, the bro- 
ther of the younger Scipio, to the dignity of conſul, 
and to the command of the army that was to act 
againſt Viriatus, ſofficiently reveals their dread of the 
Luſitanian leader. _ 
Vet the expectations that had been raiſed by the 
nomination of Fabius were expoſed to the . diſ- 
appointment as had attended thoſe of his predeceſſors; 
natwithſtanding Viriatus frequently offered him bat- 
tle, the conſulate of Emilianus expired without his 
being able to obtain any deciſive advantage over his 
5 | adverſary, 
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adverſary, or even daring to accept his challenge. 
By the influence of Scipio he was prolonged in his 
military command as proconſul a ſecond year; and 
although the Roman writers afſert that he at laſt 
vanquithed in battle the Luſitanian chief, yet the 


_ ſtrength of the latter appears to have been ſtill unim- 


paired, and he defeated the two enſuing. years Quinc- 
tius and Servilianus, the ſucceſſors of Fabius. 

Ihe ambition of Viriatus aſpired to the ſovereignty 
of the country that he had protected, and his pru- 
dence induced him to ſeize the moment of proſperity 
to conclude an advantageous peace. The fears of 


Servilianus were improved by the addreſs of the Lu- 


ſitanian; and a treaty was ſigned by the former, 
and confirmed by the ſenate of Rome, by which 
Viriatus was acknowledged as the friend and ally 
of the Roman people, and the Luſitanians were per- 
mitted to retain thoſe diſtricts which they at that 
time were actually poſſeſſed of. If the dignity of 


the Roman republic ſuffered in this negociation, her 


reputation was more fatally wounded by the perfidy- 
with which ſhe broke it, and the infamous arts to 
which ſhe deſcended to deliver herſelf from a brave 


and unſuſpecting rival. In the allotment of the pro- 


vinces, Further Spain had fallen to Quintus Ser- 
vilius Cæpio, who, indignant at the conceſſions of 
his predeceſſor, preſſed the Roman ſenate for per- 
miſſion to renew the war againſt Viriatus. That 
aſſembly was but too indulgent to ſolicitations which 
promiſed the aggrandizement of the republic; and 
the immediate intereſt of Rome was preferred to 
her honour ; at the head of a well. appointed and 


numerous army, Cæpio advanced with celerity to- 


wards Arſa, which Viriatus had fondly deſtined for 


his future capital. 


The Luſitanian, who repoſed in ſecurity on the 


the 
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the hoſtile ſound of the Roman trumpet z he aban- 
doned Arſa, which he was incapable of defending, 
and retired amidſt the defiles of the mountains of 
Carpetania; He was purſued and encompaſſed by 
Cæpio; but the ſame arts which had delivered the 
Luſitanians from the arms of Vetilius were again 
practiſed with ſucceſs againſt Cæpio; and though 
che weakneſs of the barbarians allowed them not to 
chaſtiſe the perfidy, the ſkill of their commander 
enabled them to elude the vengeance of Rome. 
While Viriatus, with a ſlender band which had 
been haſtily aſſembled, till maintained the glory of 
his name, his thoughts were inceſſantly directed to- 
wards peace; and his earneſt withes to deliver his 
country from the calamities of war induced him to 
open a negociation with the Roman conſul. Cæpio 
affected to liſten with pleaſure to the terms that 
were propofed ; but beneath the appearance of con- 
ciliation he nouriſhed a dark deſign, as injurious to 
his own honour as to that of Rome. The deputies 
who had been entruſted by Viriatus to conduct the 
treaty, were corrupted by the gold and ſplendid pro- 
miſes of his enemies: They agreed to aſſaſſinate the 
defender of their country; and they performed the 


engagement with infamous fidelity. Viriatus had 


deſerved, and he confided in, the affection and 
attatchment of his followers; the tent of the Luſi- 
tanian chief was unprotected by guards or ſentinels, 
and was open to acceſs at every hour to the mean- 
eſt ſoldier. At midnight, as he indulged in his ar- 
mour a ſhort and neceſſary reſpite from the toils and 
cares of his ſtation, he was aſſailed by the daggers 
of the conſpirators ; their murderous weapons were 
plunged into his throat, the only part expoſed; the 

mortal fury of their ſtrokes, deprived him inſtantly of 
life; and he expired ignorant of the ingratitude 
and omonard of thoſewhom he had loved and truſted. 
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3 he traitors haſtened to the Roman camp, to 
claim the reward of their crime; but the liberality 
of Cæpio was extinguiſhed with the breath of Viri- 
atus; he allowed the aſſaſſins, to retain what they 
had already received, but for any further gratifica- 
tion he coldly referred them to the Roman ſenate. 
The Luſitanians lamented the loſs, and honoured 
the memory, of their unfortunate general; but they 
were incapable of avenging his fate. His ſucceſſor, 
Tantalus, ſunk beneath the difficulties of his ſituati- 
on; his army were by a diſgraceful capitulation ſtrip- 
ped of their arms, and were diſperſed by the policy 
of the victors to different and diſtant colonies: The 
jncurſions of the Romans were extended throughout 
the weſtern and northern provinces of Spain; an army 
under Brutus paſſed the Duero, and penetrated to the 
coaſt of Gallicia; and Rome might liſten with ad- 
miration to the fabulous tales of her enterpriſing ſons, 
who boldly affirmed they had beheld, in thoſe remote 
regions, the ſun yield to the approach of evening, 
and ſink into the Weſtern Ocean with a mighty and 
tremendous noiſe. 

Though the Luſitanians, FR the Seat of vi- 
riatus, beheld their fertile fields deſolated and their 
cities reduced to ruins, in the diſtant receſſes of 
their mountains the / ſtill breathed the pure air of 
independence, and exerciſed the vigilance of Rome: 
To the hayghty demands of that republic, which pre- 
ſcribed the ignominous badge of tribute, they boldly. 
replied,** 'That their anceſtors had left them ſwords to 
defend their poſſeſſions, inſtead of gold to redeem 


** them,” 

3 . and e of 
0. C ©12, 620 Viriatus had arouſed the ſpirits, or 
ſhaken the obedience, of the inhabitants of Hither 
Spain; and even after the death of that celebrated lea- 
der, the Numantians, and other tribes of the Celti- 


berians, 
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berians, aſſerted in arms their ancient independence. 
The city of Numantia, which aroſe on the banks, of 
the Duero, on the ſame ſpot which is now occupied 
by Old Caſtile, afforded a ſtrong retreat to the con- 
federates, and a ſafe repoſitory for the ſpoils of war. 
Intimidated by the approach of the conſul Quintus 
Pompeius, who commanded an army of thirty thou- 
ſand infantry and two thouſand cavalry, they had con. 
fented to treat of ſubmiſſion ; but they rejected with 
contempt the rigorous and ignonimous conditions 
which would have deſpoiled them of their cities and 
their arms; Brave men,” exclaim they,“ never quit 
their arms. but with their lives,” Their deſpair re- 
pulſed. Pompeius from their walls, and compelled _ 
him to accept of a treaty: by which they delivered up 
the Roman priſoners and deſerters, and engaged for 
the payment of thirty talents, at different periods. 
When the rival republics of Rome and Carthage 
- difputed the dominion of the world, the faith of 
the latter had been impeached by the repeated re- 
| proaches of the former. But the victors were ſoon 
allured to imitate the perfidy of a people whom they 
had upbraided and exterminated ; and the moſt ſa- 
cred obligations were regarded by Rome as feeble 
barriers to her intereſt or ambition. By a decree 
of the ſenate, the treaty which had been coneluded 
by Pompey was rejected; and the war againſt the 
Numantians was reſumed. But Popilius, who com- 
manded the Roman. legions, was deceived by the 
ſtratagems, or baffled by the deſpair of the barbari- 
ans. His ſucceſſor, Caius Hoſtilius Mancinus, pro- 
ved ſtill more unfortunate ; his dreams of eonqueft 
gave place to the hopes of ſafety ; he ſilently abando- 
ned the ſiege of Numantia: But his retreat did not 
- efeape the vigilance and active reſentment of the be- 
ſieged; they purſued, defeated, and furrounded' the 
remnant of the Roman legions.  'Fheſe were preſer- 
| 5 
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ved from famine or the ſword by a treaty which was 
ratified by the moſt ſolemn oaths of Mancinus andhis 

cipal officers ;_ and the conditions of which, 
though they have eſcaped the knowledge or been paſ. 
ſed over by the partiality of the Romanhiſtorians, moſt 
probably expreſſed the future independance of Nu- 
mantia. | 

The treaty concluded by Mancinus was violated 
by the Roman ſenate with the fame facility as that 
which had been ſubſcribed by Pompey. Yet they 
affected to difguiſe their breach of faith beneath the 
appearance of rigid juſtice ; and by the authority 

of that affembly, Mancinus was delivered in chains 
to the reſentment of the Numantians. "Theſe, with 
becoming magnanimity, rejected the proffered vic- 
tim; 3 It is not,” ſaid they, the facrifice of a 
private man that can atone for a breach of the 
| « pubic faith.” 
he Lufitanians , capable of bearing arms have 

by the teſtimony of the Roman hiſtorians, been eſti- 
mated at leſs than ten thouſand men; but the de- 
ficiency of numbers was ſupplied by a knowledg e of 
the country and the love of independence: Tuo 
conſular armies, each conſiſting of near forty thou- 
fand legionaries, had been broken and purfued 
by this hardy band; and repeated defeats admo- 
fiſhed the Romans to reſpe& the courage of a peo- 
ple whom they had hitherto regarded with contempt. 
The importance of the Numantian war was not 
thought unworthy the deſtroyer of Carthage; and 
the ſecond Africanus was again called to the dignity 
of conſul, and the command of the armies in Hither 
Spain. The difficulty of the enterpriſe was proclaim- 
ed in his preparations :. Four thouſand Italian ſoldiers 
were drawn from the cities in alliance with Rome; 
a large body of light cavalry was requeſted and ob- 
tained from Micipſa, the king of Numidia ; and the 
amiable qualities and ſuperior virtues of Scipio ran- 
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ger beneath his banner five hundred noble. youths, 
| whoſe voluntary ſervices and ſteady attachment were 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of The Squadron of Friends. 
In the abſtinence of private life, as well as in mar- 
tial atchievements, the /econd Africanus rivalled the 
fame of the ,; and his example ſoon diffuſed. or- 
der and temperance though the army of which. he 
aſſumed the command. The miniſters of luxury 
were driven with diſgrace from the camp; and the 
ſoldier was inſtructed to imitate the moderation of 
his general, and to content himſelf with the ſimple 
fare that would ſupply the demands of Nature. 
He was again gradually inured to labour and fa- 
tigue; vas accuſtomed to painful marches, and 
to the conſtruction of numerous works; ; and his 
patient diligence was finally confirmed by habit and 
diſcipline. 
Vet, although at the head of an army of ſixty 
thouſand warriors thus careſully. prepared for vic- 
tory, the prudence of Scipio declined the inauſpici- 
ous walls of Numantia ; and his conſulate was con- 
ſumed in reducing to ſubmiſſion the neighbouring 
tribes that had armed in her defence. In theſe 
enterpriſes the legions were frequently engaged in 
deſultory conflicts with the Numantians; but the im- 
petuous valour of the lat er was obliged to yield 
to the ſteady courage of the former; and when up- 
braided by their countrymen that they had fled be- 
fore the Romans, whom they had ſo often Vanquiſh- 
ed; he Romans are indeed,” anſwered they, 
« the Same ſheep, but they have got a different 
« ſhepherd.” | | 
With the title of vro-conſul Scipio was continued 
a ſecond year in command, and at length iavelied 
with his numerous forces the devoted city of Numan- 
tia, Ile ſtill reſpected the deſpair of the beſieged, 


though now reduced to 'a war-worn train of four 
thouſand 
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thouſand, veterans ; and inſtead of attempting to open 
a paſſage with his ſword, determined to await the 
flow but certain effects of famine. The country was 
laid waſte ; ; the rivers were barred by grates of 
Iron ; each hour diminiſhed the ſcanty proviſions of 
the unfortunate inhabitants; and their laſt hope was 
repoſed on the kindred tribes of Spain, who might 
aſſemble and march to their relief. 

Five aged warriors, each attended by his ſon, 
undertook to penetrate the works of the beſiegers, 
and to rouze the neighbouring nations to arms. 
They pierced the Roman lines, hewed down the 
guard that oppoſed them, and eſcaped before the 
Numidian horſe could be collected for purſuit. But 
the attempt was more honourable to themſelves than 
ſerviceable to their country. The barbarians drea- 
ded to embrace the ſinking fortunes of the Numan- 
tians; and of the various ſtates of Spain, the mag · 

nanimous natives of Lutia alone reſolved to arm in 
their defence. Before the youth of Lutia could ex- 
ecute their generous reſolution, they were ſurpriſed 
by the appearance of Scipio at the gates of their city. 
The Roman general had been aꝑpriſed of their inten- 
tions, and with a ſelect detachment had rapidly ad- 
vanced to their chaſtiſement. The city, incapable of 
defence, endeavoured to deprecate his wrath by fub- 
miſſion; four hundred of their nobleſt youths were 
| ſurrendered to his diſcretion ; their right hands 


were lopped from their arms and the tremendous pu- 


rihrent, which arraigns the humanity, of Scipio, ſuffi- 
cicntly warned the ſurrounding nations, how dange-. 
rous it was toprovoke the bloody reſentment of Rome. 
In the indifference or fears of the neighbouring 

ſtates, the. laſt hopes of the Numantians expired; 
and from the fate of the Lutians they were taught 
the deſtiny they might expect themſelves from the 
inexorable vengeance of this victtors, They deter- 
mined however to try the effect of negociation and 
Wag | to 
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to ſolicit the clemency of Scipio. The geſence of 
c our freedom, and our families, have reduced us,” 
<« ſaid their ambaſſadors. © to the diſtreſs which com- 

< pels us to implore your mercy. Our expectations 
« are moderate, for we have felt the reverſes of for- 
e tune. It now remains with you to ſecure our fu- 
ture fidelity and ſubmiſſion, by any terms which 


ve can with honour accept; or to behold us periſh 
*in a frantic deſpair, which may prove fatal to our 


enemies as well as ourſelves.” 

The cold and laconic reply of Scipio, that they 
muſt ſurrender at diſcretion, determined the Numan- 
tians; and inſtead of endeavouring to bend the in- 
flexible ſpirits of their enemies by further ſolicitations, 
they prepared to meet death in a manner that became 
men, who ſcorned to ſurvive the loſs of freedom. 
They ſallied forth on the beſiegers; and regardleſs 
of their own lives ſought only thoſe of their adverſa- 


tries. Oppreſſed by numbers, a few retired into the 


city ; ſet fire to the houſes, and with their wives and 
families, periſhed by their mutual rage. Fifty were 


with difficulty raviſhed from the flames to adorn the 


triumph of the victor. But Numantia itſelf was in- 


volved in the ſame general deſtruction as Carthage; 


and on his return to Rome, amidſt the ſhoats of his 
applauding countrymen, the generous mind of Scipio 
muſt have acknowledged ſome painful ſenſations, 
when he reflected that his own glories were erected 
on the extinction of a people, whoſe only guilt was a 
generous deteſtation of ſervitude. | 
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Extraction of Tiberius Gracchus.—Repreach,of bit Moe... 


ther Cornelia. — Declares Himſelf the Advocate of ibe 
people. —propoſes an Agrarian Law.—His Argument 
in favour of it.—Oppoſitions of his Colleague the Tri- 
bune Octavius.—Gracchus propoſes a ſecond Law * 
Still more Severe. — Embarraſſed by the Oppoſition of 
Octavius.— Appeals to the People.—Recommends io 
them either to depoſe Octavius or himſelf. —Degrada- 
tion of Octavius.—Agrarian Law paſſed. —Commiſ- 
ſioners appointed to execute it, — diuiſion of the Trea 
ſures of Attalus, King of Pergamus.—He vindicates 
his Proceedings again/t Octavius.—Stands Candidate 
for a ſecond Tribuneſhip.----1s attacked on the D 
of Election by Scipio Naſica and a numerous body of the 
Senate. — It ſlain in the Tumult:----Review of his Con- 
duct and Character. V 
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5 Rapid ſeries of proſperity offered 
to the Romans the tranquil enjoyment of happineſs 
could thy have been capable of embracing it. The 
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princes of Aſia had been taught by repeated defeats 
to dread their reſentment; their abſolute ſovereignty 

had been extended over Greece and Macedon; the 

ſtrength of Spain was broken; and the rival power 
of Carthage was for ever extinguiſhed. But no ſoon- 
er was the republic delivered from the tempeſt of fo. 
reign war, than it was expoſed to the ſtorms of civil 
commotion 3 ; and while Rome excited the admirati- 
on of ſurrounding nations, the breath of an eloquent 
and ambitious tribune threatened to ſubvert the very 
= foundations of the commonwealth. 
/ | Tiberius Gracchus, on his father's ſide, was of 
plebeian extraction; but the family had already at- 
tained to the honours of che conſulſhip; and the il. 
E. laſtrious birth of his mother Cornelia, the daughter 
1 of the firſt Africanus, placed him on a level with the 
molt noble of the patricians: His own fiſter had 
received the hand of the ſecond Africanus. A mind 
naturally aſpiring was inflamed” by the weight and 
dignity of thefe connections; and he liſtened with 
im atience to the reproaches Cornelia; How long 
allT be termed the daughter of Scipio inſtead of 
_ te the mother of the Gracchi * 

Like other young men of high expectations, Tibe- 
ius Gracchus had entered at an early age on the 
duties of a military life. He had ſerved with reputa- 

n under his brother-in-law, Scipio, at the ſiege of 
Carthag, ' In the unfortunate expedition of Manci- 
nus, Tiberius had ited a8 quæſtor; he had been in- 
volved in the diſgrace of his commander, and it was 
Propoſed to deliver him with Mancinus to the diſcre- 
tion of the Numantians. He avoided the danger by 
appealing from the ſenate to the E and if in his 
ſubſequent conduct we trace his remembrance of 
the protection of the paring the errors of the 


— 


patriot may be palliated by the gratitude of the man. 
From the defeat of — Tiberius ene 
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the people; his mind was impreſſed by the alluring 


idea that has found place in modern times, that the 


unequal diſtribution of property, ſo favourable to the rieb, 
is an injury to the poor; and he reſolved to revive the 
celebrated law of Licinius, by, which a Roman citi- 


zen was reſtrained from poſſeſſing above five hundred 
acres of land, or more than one ae oxen, or 


fire hundred ſheep. | 
He could not be. inſenſible bow: 1 this 
deſign mult prove to the overgown patricians; and 
his prudence induced him in ſome meaſure to miti- 
gate the ſeverity of the regulation, by permitting. eve- 
ry family that enjoyed five hundred acres in right of 
the father, to hold half as much more in right of eve- 
ry emancipated ſon; and by this appearance of mo- 
deration, he engaged a few of the moſt eminent _ 
tricians to ſecond his intentions. 
But the majority of the ſenate ſtill ſtrenuouſly op- 


poſed the dangerous project; and it was only in the 


aſſemblies of the people that Tiberius could expect 
to be liſtened to with approbation. In theſe his clo- 
quence was ſucceſsfully exerted againſt thoſe dilting- 
tions which overwhelm the natural rights of man. 

Every wild beaſt in this land,“ exclaimed he, = 
«a cave or den to ſhelter.itſelf ; but thoſe citizens who 
64 have ſhed their blood, and expoſe their lives in 
** the ſervice, of their country, have not. a home to 
which they may retire : They. wander with their 


* wives and their children ſtripped of every. polſel- 


* fion but thoſe of the air and light, lt is an inſult 
to ſuch men to exhort them to fight for the tombs 


& of their fathers, and for the altars of their houſhold 


* gods. They have no ſepulchres, they have no 
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further hopes of military laurels, and determined to 
direct bis attention to the civil concerns of his coun- 
try. He had already attained the rank of tribune of 


5 


oy altars; * and die Ft to ſwell the riches 
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. * and luxury of others; and, as citizens of Rome, are 
© ſtiledthe ma/tcrs of the world, while they poſſeſs not a 
© ſingle foot of earth on which they may reſt them. 
ſelves. © 8 
*« Is it not reaſonable,” demanded he, to apply 
* what was originally public to public uſes ? Is not a 
free man preferable to a ſlave, a brave man to a cow. 
ard, a fellow-citizen to a ſtranger ? The fortune of 
te the republic is already ſplendid, her proſpects ex- 
* tenſive : She has already acquired much; ſhe has 
© more to acquire. But it remains now for the ci. 
<« tizens of Rome to determine, whether by a mode. 
rate diſtribution of property, they may enable all to 
© maintain their reſpeQive families; and by multiply. 
ing their numbers, increaſe their ſtrength to termi. 
* nate the conqueſt of the world: Or by ſuffering 
* the reſources of the people to be engroſſed by a 
© few, weaken the finews of the commonwealth, and 
e expoſe it to the jealouſy or reſentment of the na- 
* tions which ſurround it??? Fm 
He exhorted the preſent proprietors of land, whom 
a diviſſon of property might affect, not to withhold 
for the ſake of a trifling advantage to themſelves, ſo 
great a benefit to their country. He warned them 
maturely to reflect, whether they would not by the 
ſecure poſſeſſion of five hundred acres, and of half as 
much-more toeach of their children, be ſufficiently re- 
warded for the conceſſions which were required 
from them? He reminded them that riches were 
merely comparative; and that by what was aſſigned 
them they would ſtill be wealthy, ſince their poſſeſſi- 
ons would exceed thoſe of the greater number of 
their fellow citizens. „ 
The diſpoſitions of the people were favourable to 
the views of Gracchus; oppreſſed by the rich, and 
ſtruggling beneath continual hardſhips, they embra- 
ced with tranſport any fyſtem that offered to them pre- 
* ö | : ſent 
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Hs TORY OF RO ME 2 
ſent relief; and the patricians, aware of the danger- 
which impended over them, could only hope to a vert 
it by oppoſing to the influence of one tribune the au- 
thority of, another. ' — 


Marcus Octavius Cæcina, a tribune of the people, 
had hitherto lived in the ſtricteſt intimacy and friend- 


ſhip with Gracchus ; but naturally grave and mode- 


rate, he was eaſily prevailed on by the nobles to op- 
poſe innovations which menaced ſuch dangerous and 
extenſive conſequences; and when the law was pro- 
poſed, and the expectations of the multitude were 
moſt elevated, his ſingle negative prohibited all fur- 


ther proceedings. Whatever might be the furpriſe 


of Gracchus at this unexpected obſtacle he contented 


himſelf with deſiring the people to aſſemble the next 


day, and to judge between him and his colleague ; 3 


and in that aſſembly he propoſed a motion more vio- 


lent than the former; ; in which he eraſed all the clau- 
ſes by which he had endeavoured to allure the con- 


ſent of the rich, and reſtrained the landed property c of * 
any Roman to five hundred acres. | | 


From Rome the fears of the wealthy and cke hopes 


of the indigent were diffuſed through the different 


colonies and cities of Italy; and the capital was 
thronged by the multitudes who anxiouſly awaited 


the fate of a project which promiſed to extinguiſh 


the magnificence, of the firſt and the miſery o the 
laſt. 8 

Bot the meaſures of Graechus were ſtill be 
ed by the oppoſition of Octavius; it was in vain 


that he conjured him by the mutual duties of their 


function, and by the remembrance of their former 
friendſhip, not to reſiſt the good of the people, whom 
they were bound in honour to protect againſt the 
uſurpations of the rich. It was in vain that in private 
his difintereſted ſpirit offered to indemnify him for 


are 
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<are e perſonally concerned to oppoſe the law ; if lo, 
poor as | am, I will engage to pay you in money 
whatever you may loſe in land. /” Menaces, pro- 
miles, and reproaches were in vain employed; and 

either ſhame or principle kept Octavius firm to the 

wiſhes of the ſenate and the intereſts. of the pa- 
tricians. 6 

- Unable to ſhake the reſolution. of his, colleague, 

Tiberius determined to try the effect of thoſe pow. 

ers with which as tribune of the people he was inve. 

Red. He laid the ſtate under the general interdict, 

ſealed up the doors of the treaſury, ſuſpended the pro- 

5 ceedings, in the courts of the prætors, and put a 

ſtop to all the functions of office throughout the 

cit 


The nobles and more opulent citizens expreſſed 
" their grief at theſe violent meaſures by aſſuming the 
habits of mourners ; while Tiberius, inſtead of being 
- deterred by theſe public marks of diſtreſs, again al. 
ſembled the tribes, and proceeded to take their votes 
in defiance of the negative of his colleague: He 
Vas induced to ſuſpend a moment this bold attempt 
by the ſolicitations of Manlius and Fulvius, two ſe- 
nators of conſular rank, who embracing his knees 
a, him to defilt. A moment's pauſe betrayed 
is irreſolution; and the expreſſive exclamation, ” 
hat can I do?” ſufficiently proclaimed that he 
dreaded to advance, though it was impoſſible for him 
to retreat. Attend the decree of the ſenate, was 
the reply of the noble uppers. and Gracchus 
.canſented to await the deciſion of that augult al- 
ſembly. 
I "The refuſal of the ſenate to confirm the Agrarian 
, law, arouſed 25 in the arour of the tribune; who 
fatigued with the conſtant oppoſition of his colleague, 
. determined to venture on a more ngerous.expedi- 
. ent, and propoſed that either Oßtavius or himſelf 
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| ſhould be diveſted of the tribuneſhip. ' With a well 
o, diſſembled moderation he propoſed to Octavius firſt 
oy to collect the votes of the people; and declared him- 
P- ſelf ready, if agreeable to them, to reſign his office, 


1d and to retire to a private ſtation. But Octavius per- 
he ceived' the ſnare, and declined a ſtep which-would 
* have ſanctioned the ſubſequent proceedings of Tiberi- 
us; who impatient of delay mounted the roſtrum, and 
e, moved that Octavius ſhould be degraded from the 
rank of tribune. 
< Of thirty-five tribes, ſeventeen: had already given 
t, their votes againſt Octavius; in taking thoſe-of the 
* eighteenth, which would have compoſed a majority, 
a the tribunes heſitated; and Gracchus, (conſcious of 
il the wound that he was inflicting on the ſacred 
office that he bore, and ſtill deſirous to avoid the 
:d laſt extremities, embraced Octavius amidſt the aſſem- 
e bly, and beſought him, by acquieſcing in the wiſhes 
8 of the people, to ſpare. him the cruel mortification of 
. diſgracing a colleague. Tears witneſſed the emoti- 
8 ons of Octavius; but the recolleQion that he acted 


in the preſence of the ſenate confirmed his reſoluti- 
on; he refuſed to recede ; the votes of the majority 
pronounced the ſentence of degradation; and his life 
was preſerved from the indignation of the multitude. 
d only by the influence of Gracchus himſelf,” and by the 
exertions of a faithful flave, whoſe zeal expoſed him 
to the ſtroke that Was aimed at the head of his 
maſter. | 

The fame voices ivy had- depoſed Oftaviay eſta- 
bliſhed the Agrarian law; and the three commiſſio- 
ners named to carry it into execution were Tiberius 
Gracchus himſelf, his brother Caius Graechus, and 
his father-in-law Appius Claudius. The death of 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, afforded a new opportuni- 
ty to Tiberius to diſplay his attachment to the people; 
The deceaſed monarch had bequeathed his domini- 

| | | ons 
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ons and his treaſures to the . ; Gracchus pro- 
_ cured an act to transfer the diſpoſition of this extra- 
ordinary legacy from the ſenate to the people; and 
the riches which had been amaſſed by Attalus were, 
by the partial decree of theſe new executors, divided 
amongſt the poorer citizens, to enable them to culti- 
vate thoſe lands which they daily expected to 152 
from the execution of the Agrarian law, 

The ſenate had in vain attempted to reſiſt the au- 
thority, they now endeavoured to- undermine the 
credit of Gracchus. They accuſed hisarrogance; they 
urged his ambition; and they inſinuated, that under 
the maſk of popularity he aſpired to regal power. 
But the moſt juſt, and conſequently the moſt formi- 


dable, charge againſt him was the irregular depoſiti- 
tion of Octavius. The office of tribune was intended 
to check the caprice of the people, as well as to re- 
ſtrain the power of the ſenate; but it could no longer 
anſwer the former purpoſe, if the breath of the 
_ multitude could extinguiſh the authority of the 
magiſtrate who refuſed to lanction their licentious 
AY deſires.” 2 


Tiberius himſelf was ſenſible of the weight of this 


-accuſation ; > and while he conſidered the other ru- 
mours as unworthy of reply, he exerted his eloquence 


to efface the impreſſion which he dreaded from the 


laſt and moſt important objection. The perſon of 
the tribune, he obſerved, was ſacred, becauſe conſecra- 


ted by the people whom he repreſented ; but if that 
magiltrate, inconſiſtent with his character, ſhould in- 
jure where he was appointed to protect, ſhould wea- 


a ken claim that he was created to enforce, and with- 

hold from the people that right of deciſion whichit was 

his peculiar province to guard, the tribune and not 
the people was to be blamed for the conſequences. 


„ Other crimes, ſaid he, may be enormous, yet 


4 may not deſtroy the eſſence of his tribunitian cha- 


fader; 
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c rafter: an attempt to demoliſh the eapitol, or to 


„burn the fleets of the republic, might excite an 
% univerſal and juſt indignation, without rendering 
ce the perſon. of the tribune who was convicted of 
<« them leſs ſacred. But an attempt to take away the 


e the power by which his own office ſubſiſts, and 


which is centered in himſelf only for the better 
« exertion of it, is a voluntary and criminal abdicati- 
« on of the truſt. What is the tribune but the officer 
ce of the people? Strange! that this officer may, by 
virtue of authority derived from the people, drag 
<« even the conſul himſelf to priſon, and yet that the 
% people themſelves cannot depoſe their own officer 
5+ when he attempts to annul the authority by. which 


he was appointed. 


Was ever authority more ſacred than that of 
« king ? It included the prerogatives of every ma- 
„ giſtrate, and was likewiſe conſecrated by uifting 


the prieſthood of the immortal gods. Yet did not 
the people baniſh Tarquin ? And thus, for the of- 
c fence of one man, aboliſh the primitive government, 
* under the auſpices of which the very fountiationt of 


this city were laid. 
What is more facred at. Rome than the perſons 
* of the veſtal virgins who have the cuſtody of the 


$6 holy fire ? yet are they not for flight offences ſome- 


<« times buried alive? and if impiety to the gods is 
« ſuppoſed to cancel a title which reverence to the 
gods had conferred, muſt not injuries to the peo- 
6 ple ſuppreſs an authority which a mee to the 
55 people has conſtituted. 
„ That perſon muſt fall who himſelf removes the 
„ baſe on which he is ſupported. A majority of 
ce the: tribes creates a tribune; cannot the hmmm 


« depoſe him? What more ſacred than the things 

„ which are dedicated at the ſhrines of the i 4 

tal gods? yet theſe the people may employ. or 
IE 0 remove 
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remove at pleaſure. Why may they not then 
„transfer the tribuneſhip, as a conſecrated title 
„ from one perſon to. another? May not the 
& whole people, by their ſovereign authority, do 
what every man who is promoted to this facred 
<<. office is permitted to do, when he reſigns or ab- 
* dicates his power by a N e of his 
* own?” 
Cicero, whoſe judgment as an orator can ſcarce be 
queſtioned, and who peruſed a few years afterwards 
the ſpeeches of Gracchus, declares that he admired 
them lefs for the purity of the language, than for 
the ingenious turns and ſolid reaſons with which they 
abounded; yet, however thoſe whoſe poverty and 
diſtreſs inclined them to expect relief from the 
meaſures of the tribune might applaud his argu- 
ments, Tiberius himſelf was ſeſible that his credit 

was on the decline. His:perſon was only guarded by 
the cha racter of tribune, which his own conduct had 
rendered leſs ſacred; and to procure his re- election 

to that office, he courted the favour of the people by 
the promiſe of acts ſtill more popular; one was to 

ſhorten the term of military ſervice, and another to 
grant an appeal to the citizens at large from the judici- 
al ſentence of the prætors. 

The election for tribunes had been fixed about 
the time of Autumn, and numbers of the poorer citi- 
zens of Rome were diſperſed throughout Italy in 
the annual toils of harveſt: Vet the two firſt tribes 
had already given their votes in favour of Grac- 
chus, who appeared in mourning, and accompanied 
by his wife and children, implored the people not 
to abandon their protector and his infant offspring 
to the reſentment of the patricians. In vain did 


the moſt reſpectable of the ſenators repreſent the 


mortal i injur that was offered to the conſtitution by 


continuing for two ſucceſſive years the fame perſon 
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as tribune; the gratitudeor compaſſion of the multi- 
tude overwhelmed every other conſideration; a cho- 
ſen body of the commons took poſt round their fa- 


vourite candidate, and ſuffered no ſtarnger to ap- 
proach him; and Tiberius eæulted in his ſecurity, and 
the ſucceſs of his deſigri,-at the moment that he totter- 
ed on the brink of deſtruction. 


The ſenators, amidſt the tumult and diſtraction * 


the city, were aſſembled in the temple of Faith, and 
anxiduſlydeliberated on the fate of the commonwealth. 
The dignities and fortunes of the order were invol- 
ved in the re- election of Gracchus ;. the action of 


the latter, by raiſing his hand to his head, as a ſig- 


nal te his party to repel force by force, was con- 
ſtrued by the ſenate as an hint to the people to re- 
ward his zeal with a crown; and an inſtant decree, 
That the conſul ſhould provide for the ſafety of the 


republic, armed that magiſtrate with 'A * 
though temporary power. 
"The fafety of Sicily had demanded; at raed impor- 


tant criſis, the preſence of the conful Calpurnias 


Piſo ; and his colleague Mucius Scævola was natu- 
rally attached to the popular party. He had howe- 


ver refuſed to ſupport Tiberius in the extremes 


which he had fallen into; but though he diſapproved 
the irregular conduct of the tribune, he reſiſted the 
1mportunities of his enemies; nor could he be perſua- 

ded to employ force againſt a magiſtrate whom the 
laws had declared facred ; nor to diſturb the tribes 
in their legal proceedings. If they ſhould venture 
© on any meaſures,” ſaid he, inconſiſtent with law, 


„ will oppoſe them to the utmoſt of my authority ; 


* but I will not ſanction with the conſular dignity the 
<« reſentment of a faction.“ | 


Such moderation ill accorded with the/indignation ET 


of the majority of the ſenate. Party rage had extin- 


guiſhed every lentiment of 3 ; and Scipio 
Naſica, 
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2 Naſica, who was connected with Gracchus by the ties 


of blood, riſing from his ſcat, exclaimed, Since the 


firſt magiſtrate of the republic betrays her intereſts, 


5 let thoſe who regard the laws follow me. A tumultu- 


. ous croud of ſenators, unmindful of their dignity and 
impatient for revenge, armed with clubs and ſtaves, 


the firſt weapons that preſented themſelves, ruſhed 
forth at his ſummons. Their numbers were ſwelled 


by a promiſcuous concourſe of clients and ſlaves : 
and they precipitated themſelves on the capitol, 


where Gracchus was ſtill engaged in preſiding over 
own election, and collecting the votes of the his 
zEople: 46 
The n n of a ſenator who had. 3 * 
aſſembly, had warned the unfortunate tribune of the 
danger that impended over him; he communica- 


ted the intelligence to thoſe who were neareſt, and 


conjured them to aſſert with courage his ſafety and 
their own freedom. But the multitude. were in an 


| Inſtant broken by the charge of the patricians ; and 


Gracchus, after beholding his moſt faithful friends 


flaughtered or diſperſed,” endeavoured to ſave him- 


ſelf by flight. In the confuſion he ſtumbled over a 


broken bench ; and before he recovered his feet, re- 
' ceived a ſtroke on his head, which deprived him of 


his ſenſes: The rage of the patricians ſuffered him 


not long to languiſh ; a thouſand clubs were aimed 
againſt his life ; and the mortal blow which termina- 


ted it has been attributed to the hand of Scipio Naſica 
himſelf. , 

Thus wildrably periſhed, in the proſecution of a 
plan which has been commended by Plutarch and 
cenſured by Cicero, the celebrated Tiberius Grac- 
chus; nor has the tendency of the plan itſelf been 


conſidered as more doubtful than the motives which 


prompted bim to embrace it. Ambition, gratitude, 


ſourcet ; 
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ſources of bas conduct. The mind of Tiberius was 


certainly not inſenſible to fame, however indifferent 


it might he to power; he probably remembered with 


fond regard the protection he had received from the 


commons; and he might be allured by the ſplendid 


idea of eſtabliſhing the general happineſs of the citi- 
zens of Rome. Once embarked in the enterprize, he 
was puſhed by the reſiſtance of the patricians to ex- 
tremes, which in ſecret he poſſibly diſapproved; and in 
the deopoſition of his colleague Octavius, he was conſci- 
ous of the wound that he had inflited on the ſacred 
office of tribune. It was his misfortune not to have 
infficiently balanced thoſe different remedics which 
a ſmall republic and a great empire permit; and a 


project which might have promoted the proſperity 


of Rome in her infant ſtate, appears ill ſvited to her 
more mature grandeur, when her authority or influ- 
ence was ſtretched over great part of Europe of Aſia, 
and of Africa. ; 
The qualities of Tiberius are leſs ambiguous than 
his intentions : He was learned and eloquent ; ge- 
nerous, penetrating, and enterpriſing. - But his vir- 
tues and endowments proved equally fatal to himſelf 


and to his country ; and his example firſt opened a 


road to the ſucceſsful ambition of her ſons, who were 
inſtructed by him to appeal from the authority of the 
ſenate to the favour of the people; and by artful con- 


ceſſions to the multitude, to lay the foundation of 
their own deſpotiſm. 


With Tiberius Gracchus three hundred of his adhe- 
rents fell in the guilty tumult; their bodies with 


that of their leader, were thrown indignantly into 


the Tiber; and the rites of ſepulture were denied to 
men who were accuſed by their triumphant adverſa- 
ries of having endeavoured to fubvert the Jaws: and 
colnſtivitiont of their country. . | 
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Chapter the Twenty:fir/t. © 
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csc of the Senate to Shs the People on the 
death af Tiberius. Dread of Scipio. — He approves 
the Death of Gracchus, and Supports the Senate. — 
State of Sicily.—of the Slaves in that land. cha- 
racter of Eunus.—Pretends to the Power of Effecting 
Miracles.— Is ſucceſsful in four Campaigns again/# 
the Romans.—Is defeated by Rutilius, who extin- 
 guiſhes the firjt Servile War.—Ariſftonicus aſpires a 
the Throne of Pergamus ;—=Defeats and takes Priſo- 
ner the Conſul Craſſus ; — L himſelf If vanquiſhed and 
made | Captive by Perpenna.—Commiſfion to obſerve 
the Affairs of Aſia and Egypt. Domęſtic Diſſenſi- 
on. -aus propoſed by the Tribune Papirius Car- 
bo. - Oppoſed by Scipio and Lælius.— Daring At- 
tempt of the Tribune Atinius on Metellus, ſurnamed 
 Macedonicus.—Condud of Scipio Amilianus,—The 
Senate determine to confer on him the Authority of 
Dictator.— His ſudden and myſterious Death. _ 


its interred Privately. 


U. 0 620, 624. 1 HE tempeſt of civil commotion 
was huſhed in the capital; but the apprebenſions of 
the ſenate were far from extinguiſhed. go autho- 
rity of that aflembly. had been vindicated; but the 
laws had been inſulted by. the temerity. of Scipio 


Naſica. His abſence was necellary for his own ſaſety 
| and 
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and the public tranquility; and a voluntary exile in 
Aſia was diſguiſed under the pretence of an honou- 
rable commiſſion. To conciliate the affections of 
the people, who ſtill revered the memory and threat- 
ened to avenge the death of Tiberius Gracchus, the 
Agrarian law was confirmed; and in the place of 
Tiberius, Publius Craſſius, whole daughter had 
married Caius Gracchus, was choſen - as the new. 
commiſſioner to execute it. 

But a more lively though ſecret dread impreſſed 
the ſenate from the power of the ſecond Africanus, 
than from the tumultuous reſentment of the popu- 
lace. Emilianus was the brother-in-law of Tiberius 
Gracchus, and at the head of a formidable and vic- 
torious army, which had lately levelled the walls of 
Numantia under the pretence of revenging the death 
of ſo near a relation, and with the aſſiſtance of troops 
devoted to their ſucceſsful leader, he might eaſily 
have ſeized the ſovereign authority, and ſtrong in 
the affections of the ſoldiers and the people, have 
cruſhed the feeble reſiſtance of the ſenate. Theſe 
fears were augmented by the refle&ion that Scipio 
himſelf might with juſtice be ranked among the poor- 
er citizens; his whole inheritance, according to Pli- 
ny, amounted only to thirty-two pounds of filver, 
or about two hundred and eighty pounds ſterling ; 
and he would probably have received no inconſide- 
rable advantage from the ä ere cut of the 
Licinian law. 

But the terrors of the patricians were of ſhort du- 
ration; and the mind of Scipio was as incapable of 
being biaſſed by intereſt 'or power, as his judgment 
was ſuperior to the ſplendid projects which had de- 
luded the glowing imagination of the unfortunate 
Gracchus. It was in Numantia that he heard the 
fate of that unhappy tribune. The line from Homer 
which he ** Thus may ey. perſon pure 
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expelled from Sicily, that land, under the domi- 


3 
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* imitates his crimes,” ſufficiently revealed his own 
ſentiments, and removed the apprehenſions of the ſe- 
nate. On his return to Italy, he was infidiouſly called 
upon before the people, by Papirius Carbo, a po- 


pular and factious tribune, to declare what he 


thought of the death of Gracchus. I think,“ ſaid 
Scipio, if Gracchus attempted to overturn the con- 


e ſtitution of his country, he merited his fate.“ 


The clamours of the multitude expreſſed their diſa- 


Probation of this declaration. But the undaunted 


conqueror of Carthage and Numantia boldly reprov- 
ed their licentious inſolence: * Ceaſe your cries,” 
exclaimed he, nor hope to ſhake my firmneſs, who 
& have heard unmoved the ſhouts of embattled ene- 


mies.“ The crowd acknowledged in ſilence his 
reproaches, and retired abaſhed from his preſence ; 


but Rome rather admired than imitated. his virtues ; 
and while the populace applauded his atchievements, 
they rejected his prudent counſels, to follow thoſe 


of more daring and more artful leaders. 


In the triumphs of Scipio and Brutus for their re- 
ſpective victories over the Numantians and Gallici- 
ans, the Romans contemplated the encreaſing pow- 
er and grandeur of the republic; yet in the midſt 
of conqueſt new enemies aroſe ; and either foreign 
or domeſtic war ſtill kept open the gates of the tem- 


ple of Janus. The martial tribes of Spain might 


have been rouzed to arms by the recolleQion of for- 
mer renown, and the honourable love of indepen- 
dence: Bur only the intolerant rigour of Rome 
could inflame and combine a race of men, who had 
been tranſported: from remote and various regions; 


-who were ſtrangers to each others manners and lan- 


guage; and who were ſolely united by the common 


darbarity of their oppreſſors. 


From the time that the Carthaginians had been 


nion 
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nion of the Romans, had enjoyed a perfect ſtate of 
tranquillity undiſturbed by domeſtic commotion or 


foreign invaſion, Her fertile fields, which ſupplied _ 


the luxury or magnificence of the principal ſenators, 
were tilled by ſlaves whom the chance of war had 
ſubjected to the diſcretion of the victors. But the 
avarice of the latte not unfrequently impoſed on 


the former, taſks beyond their ſtrength; and their 


defpair broke forth in revolts, ſometimes alarming to 
their tyrants, but always fatal to themſelves. _ 
Above the reſt of his unhappy companions in ſer- 
vitude, Eunus, a native of Syria, was diſtinguiſhed 
by his ſuperior courage and genius. Every artifice 
may be juſtified. by the hopes of regaining that free- 
dom which nature has imparted, but fraud under- 
mined, or force oppreſſed: The ſacred character of 
2 deity was aſſumed: ſucceſsfully by Eunus ; and cre- 
dulity affigned a variety, of miracles to the Syrian 


ſlave. His companions. in captivity, e agen burſt«their 


bonds at his holy ſummons; traverſed. the country to 
join his ſtandard; broke open in their progreſs the 
vaults and priſons i in which their fellow-ſufferers had 
been confined; and by their rapid. acceſſions ſwelled 
his army to the formidable number of ſeventy thou- 
ſand men. 

The firſt operations of Eunus confirmed the ſa- 
cred character that he had aſſumed ; the ſervile mul- 


titude, in four ſucceſſive campaigns, repulſed or de- 


feated the Roman commanders ; and the victories of 
a diforderly crowd over the diſciplined legions, 
might well inculcate a belief of divine afliftance. 
But in the year which enſued the deſtruction of Nu- 
mantia, the charm was diſſolved; the ſuperior con- 
duct of the conſul. Publius Rutilius compelled the 
pretended deity to confeſs the viciſſitudes to which a 


mortal is expoſed, The followers, of Eunus were 


gradually, ſurrounded. and deſtroyed; their leader, 
with a conſiderable number, had ſought a temporary 
You. II. E refuge 


& 
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refuge. i in the ſtrong fortreſs' of Enna: But the walls | 


of that place yielded. to the ſtupendous machines 
and perſeverance of the Romans; and thoſe who eſ. 
caped the ſword, as an example to deter other ſlaves 


from ſimilar attempts, were nailed to croſſes, and 


left to expire in the moſt cruel agonies on the high- 
ways, and on the moſt conſpicuous parts of the if. 
land. 

In Aſia, Ariſtonicus, the illegitimate ſon of Eu- 
menes, and the natural brother of Attalus, urged his 
pretenſions to the kingdom of Pergamus, which the 
doubtful teſtament of the laſt prince had bequeathed 
to the Roman republic. He was ſupported by a 
powerful and patriotic party, who beheld with indig- 
nation the kingdom of Pergamus degraded to the 
ſtation of a province of Rome. The conſul Craflus, 
who had preſſcd forwards as to a certain victory, 
was in his firſt encounter defeated, and 1 pri- 


ſoner by Ariſtonicus; yet he ſcorned to furvive 2 


diſgrace, the conſequence of his own imprudence; 


and he intentionally provoked a Thracian ſoldier to 


deſtroy a life which he conſidered as eternally diſho- 
noured by captivity. __ 

The defeat of Craſſus was avenged by his ſucceſſor, 
the conſul Perpenna. e routed and captured Ariſ- 
tonicus; and poſſeſſed. himſelf of the treaſures of 
Attalus, the iſbofat of which the populace had al- 
ready anticipated by a decree which paſſed during 

the tribuneſhip of Tiberius Gracchus. From this 
moment, Aſia appears to have engroſſed more parti- 
cularly the attention of the Romans, They appoint- 
ed Scipio Zmiltanus, Spurius Mummius and Lucius 
Metellus to obſerve the {tate of Aſia and Egypt. In 
the former, Antiochus, king of Syria, had lately 
waged an unſucceſsful war againſt the Parthians; in 
the latter, Ptolemy Euergetes, who had ſucceeded 
to the Ts had been expelled by the citizens of 
Alexandria: 
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Alexandria: The power of, the king of ;Pontus had 
not yet awakened the jealouſy of Rome; and the 
commiſſioners, ſoon, returned from the farvey ot, Aſia 
to exert their influence in reſtoring the tranquillity, of 
Italy. 2 Abt FSC. | 4: 1 4 32 / 842 "#1 [7 $3] +» Nee 

Proſperous ales ahroad), Age Rog f 

were divided and diſcontented at home, The death of 
Tiberius Gracchus had for a moment ſaſpended thei 


diſſenſions; but an indigent multitude fill: repi 
at the luxury and magnificenge of the qpulent ; 


tors and the embers of ſedition wanfed ny 
breath of an eloquent and powerful leade to fan 
them into open flame. Papirius Carbo 3 7 
obtained a law from the weakneſs of the nobles; by 
which the votes of the people and the opinion of the 


conſcious that he delivered his ſuffrage in the preſence” 
of his fellow-citizens, were. unfortunately. removed. 
The ſucceſs of Papirius encouraged him to venture 
on a ſecond motion, more dangerous, and leſs plau- 
ſible: He propoſed that the ſame; perſon might be re- 
peatedly choſen to the tribuneſhip. He as ſupport- 
ed on this occaſion by Caius Gracchus,, the brother 
of Tiberius; but the fatal conſequences of this regu- 
lation ſummoned from their retreats Scipio Emilia- 
nus and Lælius, ſurnamed the Wi/z, who ſhared the 
| friendſhip and counſels of the ſecond. Africanus. 
Their exortations awakened. the ſenate, and nobles 
to a ſenſe of their danger; and the united efforts of 
the rich and the powerful, averted the deſign of per- 
petuating in any one perſon an authority which was 
already almoſt ſovereign and irreſiſtible. 
One inſtance may ſufficiently diſplay the licentious 
arrogance which the character of tribune, too fre- 
quently inſpired. In war, the victories of Quintus 
Cæcilius Metellus had ſwelled the triumphs of the re- 
| | public, 
C 2 ; 
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public, and attached to himfelf, from the ſcene of 
on atchievements the fyrname of Macedonigys. In 
peace, .as cenſor, he had endeavoured to reſtore the 
' morals and re-cftablifh the priſtine virtue of the com: 
mon-wealth, In the diſcharge of this invidious office 
E to the eſteem of the good, he had en. 
pred the enmity of the bad. In the review of the ſe- 
nate he had ſtruck off the rolls Caius Atinius Labeo, 
zoſe diſſolute conduct and infamous character ren- 
dered a e e of a feat in that aſſembly. 
But the yices of Atjnius, which excluded him 
from the fenate, probably recommended him to the 
people: Fi pro fion affumed the appearance of ge- 
eroſity; and his ambition was concealed beneath 
the Veil of affability. He was promoted by his arts 
to the important ſituation of tribune of the people; 
and the firſt ufe to which he directed his new autho- 
Yity was the gratification of his revenge. 


As Meteltus returned from the country. a 


bout 
noon, when the multitude in general had retired 
from the Forum to their own houſes, he was ſud- 
denly 83888 by Atinius, and ordered to be 
thrown from the Tarpeian rock. The people were 
ſenſible of the tribune's breach of the ſacred truſt 
repoſed in. him ; and accoſting Metellus by the name 
ok father, lamented his fate. But unleſs another 
magiftrate of the ſame deſcription could be found, 


* thiete was no other power in the common-wealth that 


cold without profanation' interrupt a tribune even 
in the commiſſion of a crime. While Metellus 
ſtruggled to delay the moment of deſtruction, his 
friends were- anxiouſly difperſed in the ſearch of 
another tribune ; and it was not till the ſtrength of 
the unhapyy cenſor was nearly exhauſted, that the 
Bagitions delign of Atinius was interrupting by the 
preſence and protecting negative of a more virtuous 


am 


colleague. 


Such 
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Such dating outtages could not fall of exeithtg 


the indipharioni of every Worthy citizen; aud the 


fears of the ſenate had Already determined them te 
entruſt tHe fupreme authotity of dictator to the virs 


toes of Scipio, wheh an untimely and miyftction 


death de pribed tlie „ of the fervices of chat f 
luſttious Roman. His influence Had already cheek 
ed the power of the commiſſioners who had been ap: 

> 


£4 


tern 
all diſputes reſpecting the i of Elta 
throb Kout the Roman empire: But Semprohius 
had ſhrunk from the invidious jurifdiftion Wich 
which he had been itiveſted ; and declined me pain. 
ful duty, which muſt have eſtranged frotn him the 
affections of his countrytnen, to encounter the open 
enemies of the ſtate, and to prepare the miittetfals 
for triumph by a defultoty warfare in the ptovitice 


| of Iſtria. * 


Although sempfonlus deſerted the caute of MEM: 


nate andehe nobility, it was yet oppor Uh ee 


titude by Emilianus. But neither the 1 re of f 
own exploits, nor thoſe of His family, his integrit), 
his geticrolity, nor his magnamimity, could reprets 


the reſentment, or reſtrain the reproaches of the 


multitude. * Has every law,” exclaimed they, 
„ been ſuſpended, that he might twice be elevated 
eto the dignity of conſul? and does he thus un- 


* gratefully oppoſe thoſe whoſe favour laid the foun- 


“dation of his fame and fortune?” Emilianus 
might deſpiſe the invectives of the fickle and un- 
thankful populace; but he probably fell a ſacrifice 
to the jealouſy and treachery of their leaders. On 
the morning, when it was ſuppoſed the dictatorial 
authority would have been conferred on him, he was 
found dead in his bed. It was infinuated that _ 

is idle 
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ſible; of the calamities which . threatened his country 
rom the arcogance of the tribunes, and from the ſe. 
dies diſpoßition of the multitude, and conſcious of 
s, own inability to avert them, he had withdrawn 
| tom . "the, impendmg tempeſt by: 2 voluntary death, 
But... a, more probable rumour has reached modern 
times. of che ingratitude of the. people, and the fatal 
7 ry: of their chiefs; and according to Appian, 
Mlaves. confeſſed, that on the night of his death 
Teveral perſons privately entered and retired from his 
ouſe, to whoſe gulty intruſion they attributed "me 
Jols: f their, maſter. _ 

Whether the life of the ſecond. Africanus was per, 
mitted naturally to expire, or was extinguiſhed by 
perſonal or political enmity, the cold. and negligent 
manner in which his funeral obſequies were cele- 
brated: might ſufficiently have admoniſhed, if ſuch 
an admonition was yet neceſſary, the fond preſũ p- 
tion of inexperienced ambition, how tranfient an 
capricious was the favour of the multitude. The te- 
mains of the conqueror of Carthage and Numantia 
were denied a public funeral; and he whoſe trium- 
phal car had been ſo frequently followed by applaud- 
ing myriads, was attended to the grave by the hum- 


ble. * lender train of his clients and depenſente, 
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Fulvius Flaccus appointed Conſul.— Propoſes to . admit 
- the Italian Allies to the Privileges of Roman Citi. 
zem. Revives the Agrarian Lau. -I diverted 


from the Deſign by an invaſton of the Tranſalpine 


Gaul. Character of Caius Gracchus.—Serves. as 


Duaftor in Sardinia.—Returns to Rome. — His De- 


' fence. Sues for, and obtains the Tribuneſhip.— 


Remon/trances of Cornelia. — Edicts propoſed by Caius. 
— He is re. elected Tribune. Recommends and obtain: 
the Election of Fannius Strabo as Conſul. Strips the 
Senate of judicial Authority.—Eſpouſes the-Cauſe of 
the Italian Allies. I pppoſed by Fannius.—Arts of 
the Senate.—Cains and Fulvius are appointed to 


ſettle a Colony at Carthage. —T hey return to Rome. 


Caius ſtands a third Time for the Tribuneſhip, but 
is rejected. Luciut Opimius is choſen Gonſul.—Pro- 
poſes to repeal the Edicts of Caius.—Tumults at Rome. 
—Conflift on Mount Aventine.—Deaths of Fulvius 
Flaccus and Caius Gracchus.—Cruelty of Opimius,— 
Combats of Gladiators. STREET os ce 


, 
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* 
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might naturally have been expect- . 
ed that the death of Scipio Emilia- U. C. 624. 628. 


nus would have been the ſignal of immediate hoſti. 
lities between the rival factions of Rome; and that 
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the commons no longer awed by the ſuperior fame 
of that illuſtrious citizen, would have aſpired to have 
trampled down every barrier of property and dignity 
which ſeparated them from the wealthy and the noble. 
Yet during the term of five years, a deceitful calm 
' ſeemed to lull their mutual animoſity ; an obſcure 
revolt in Sardinia ; the chaſtiſement of the rebellious 
inhabitants of Fregelle ; and the predatory incurſions 
of the Tranſalpine Gaule, who ravaged the diſtrict 
of Marſeilles, ſcarce awaken the attention of the 
reader. A tremendous eruption of Mount Etna 
is deſcribed with mote minute ſolemnity by the Ro- 
man hikorians; and from the. ebullitions of nature, 
a ſuperſtitious people predicted the convalſions which 

were ſoon to agitate the Ronan republic. 1400 
1 more certain preſage of impending commotion 
have been drawn from the appointment of 
Fulrius Flaccus to the dignity of conful. With Ti. 
| berius Gracchus he had formerly promoted, and 

participated in, all the exceſſes of popular faction; 
but the character of Flaccus was dane by the ba. 
bits of laſt and intemperance; and he ſucceeded to 
the deſigns without attaining the reputation of the 

dent though virtuous Tiberius. 

I The inhabitants of the muwnitipel, or free, tawns of 
Italy had long repined at the —— of their con- 
dition; A Agrarian law, which promiſed to the in- 
digent citizens of Rome the landed property of Italy, 
_ arouſed their fears for thoſe flender poſſeſſions which 
they had hitherto been permitted to retain ; Their 
apprehenſions were allayed by the prudence or com- 
paſſion of Tiberius, who propoſed ts impart to every 


freeman of Italy the rights and privileges of a Ro- 


man citizen. The unfortunate death of the tribune 


© ſuſpended the generous, though perhaps impolitic 
project; and the Italian allies beheld themſelves ex- 


poſed to the fatal effects of the Agrarian law, and 
their patrimonial eſtates devoted to the rapacity of 


their 9 and powerful maſters. 1 
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% We have bled,” exclaimed chey, «in the fo- 
e reign wars, we mult be cruthed in the civil com- 
© motions of the republic.“ Their indignant mur- 
murs reached the ears of Fulvius Flaccus ; and that 
reftleſs and popular leader revived the defign of Ti. 
berius, and propoſed to extend to the Italian allies - 
an equal ſhare in the honours and privileges of Rome. 
The influence of the ſenate was ſucceſsfully oppoſed 
to the authority of the conſul: But although Flac» 
cus was baffled in his firſt attempt, his fertile genius 
ſoon ſuggeſted a new expedient, more moderate in 
appearance but equally extenſive in its conſequences 
and he moved that whoever claimed the right of ci. 
tizen of Rome, might appeal from the techs of . 
the cenſors to the judgment of the people. Le ſe. 
nate was not deceived by the ſpeeious form of the 
propoſal ;. and the united weight of that aſſembliy 
again triumphed over "the tumultuous efforts of the 
popular party. 
Though Fulvius was diſappointed. in both theſe 


attempts he was far from being diſcouraged 3 he 


blended in his own perſon the power of the ſupreme 
magiſtrate, and the important authority of a cem- 
miſſioner for executing the Agrarian law, That law, 
the conſtant terror of the opulent and the hope of 
the indigent, he immediately prepared to enforce; 
and rejected in, ſilent contempt the unanimous ſo- 
licitations of the ſenate, who in vain endeavoured to 
divert him from his purpoſe. But what they could 
not obtain from their own entreaties they derived 
from the rapacity of the enemies of the common- 


wealth: The Salyii, a tribe of Tranſalpine Gauls, 
had extended their devaſtations over the fertile dif- 


trict of Marſeilles : the defence of the Roman terri- 


tories claimed the preſence of the conſul ; and the 
ſenate might rejoice in the diſtant danger of foreigh 


invaſion which ſuſpended the inn calamities 
of domeſtic diſlenſion, 
But 
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Hut their exultation was premature and Wan 
and the glowing embers of diſcontent were quickened 
into open flame by the ſudden and unexpected 
return of Caius Gracchus from Sardinia. to Rome. 
On the melancholy. cataſtrophe of Tiberius, Caius 
had retired from public view, to improve his natu- 
ral genius by the indefatigable ſtudy of hiſtory and 

eloquence; and to prepare himſelf for the ſplendid 
but dangerous career that he already anticipated. 
In his ſecure and ſequeſtered retreat he revolved the 
fame and fall of his brother; nor can it be thought 
ſurpriſing that in the ſhort and broken ſlumbers 
which he wreſted from contemplation, the ſhade of 
Tiberius ſhould rife to his diſtempered fancy, up- 
*braid his tardineſs, and predict his deſtruction: It 
is in vain that you linger, Caius, there is no 
„ avoiding your deſtiny, and your fate and mine 
% muſt be the ſame.” He ſtarted from his ſleep, 
but the viſion was ſtill impreſſed upon his mind; he 
accepted the rigorous conditions ; and relinquiſhing | 
every hope of eluding his doom, he only aſpired to 

immortalize it by a glorious and illuſtrious life. 

In the ſupport of the Italian alles the ſpirit and elo- 
quence of Caius were firſt diſplayed ;- and the ſenate 
beheld with dread and jealouſy, the people with 
hope and admiration, the opening talents of the 
youthful orator. It is probable the ſuſpicions of the 
former facilitated the promotion of Gracchus to the 
office of quæſtor, and they readily embraced the op- 
portunity of removing ſo formidable an adverſary to 
a diſtant ſtation; he was appointed to act as pro- 
quæſtor under the proconiul Aurelius Cotta, who 
had pafſed into Sardinia to reſtore the rranquillity of 
that iſland. 

Beneath the n of Aurelius the perſonal bra- 
very of Gracchus was diſtinguiſhed, the temperance 
and hmplicity of his Private life were confirmed, and 

the 
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the juſtice and humanity. of his public conduct were 
acknowledged and applauded. The various cities 
of Sardinia reſpected his virtues, and yielded to the 
ſolicitations of the quæſtor thoſe ſupplies which they 
had . withheld. from the authority of the conſul; 
through his influence the inhabitants conſented to 


relieve. the neceſſities of the Roman troops; and a 


conſiderable preſent of corn, which Micipſa, king 
of Numidia, tranſmitted to the republic, was ex- 
preſsly granted to his regard for the virtues of Caius. 

U. C. 629. While the people received with-exulta- 
tion, the ſenate liſtened in ſecret apprehenſion to the 
riſing renown of the brother of Tiberius; and their 
more open jealouſy was proclaimed by continuing : 
the command of Aurelius a ſecond: year. Their de- 
fign could not elude the penetration of Caius; a- 
midſt the tumults of war his thoughts had deen i in- 
ceſſantly directed to the civil adminiſtration of the 


republic; the honours of the tribuneſhip haunted his 


imagination; and no ſooner was he informed of the 
decree of the ſenate than he embarked from Sardinia 
and ſuddenly appeared in Rome. - - 

That a quæſtor ſhould return before his general 
was a circumſtance yet unknown to the annals of 
Rome: The enemies of Gracchus were elated, his 
friends abaſhed; but the triumph of the firſt was 
checked, and che confidence of the laſt reſtored, by 
the eloquence of Caius. When ſummoned defore 
the cenſors to anſwer for his conduct, the law, he ob- 
ſerved, required him only to carry arms ten years; 


he had borne them twelve: And although he might 


have quitted his ſtation of quæſtor at the expiration of 
one year, he had remained in it near three. The revolt 
of Fregellæ was aſcribed to his intrigues; he refuted 
the groundleſs imputation; and his innocence was 
OW ts by the ſentence of his 2 | 
4. 
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U. C. 630. of Caius were received, encouraged him 
to avow immediately his wiſhes, and to aſpire to the 
office of tribune ; the ſenate in vain exerted theit 


tisens, zealous in his ſupport, thronged to the eapital, 


— 
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The defence of Caius delivered him from the au- 5 


thority of the cenſors; but a more ample vindication MI 
was due to the pattiality of the people. In the full 


_confcioufneſs of injured virtue he app ealed to his 


conduct in Sardinia'; In the diſcharge of my of. 
< fice, faid he, I have always purſued what 1 
thought your intereſt required, not what my own 
* ambition might have ſuggeſted. I gave no ſplendid 
Tenkertainments; I ſuffered neither luſt to pollute 

my bed; nor luxury to diſgrace my table; my re- 


_ paſts were ſuch as merely ſatisfied the frugal wants 


* of nature; they were facred to fobriety, and 


regulated by decency. I remained above two years 
in the province, yet no man can with truth ſay 


that T ever received even the ſmalleft preſent from 
< him or that he was at any expence on my account. 
«When Lembarked from Rome I carried with the 
„my purſe full, 1 returned with it empty; whie 
« 6rhers have carried into that province veſſels 
« full of wine, and have brought them back full of 
* gold.“ 


The applauts with which che difeourſes 


united influence to check his ambition; from the 
moſt diſtant parts of Italy a eoncourſe of Roman ei- 


and overwhelmed all opPOfition. The extenfive ſpace 
of the Forum was incapable of containing their num - 
ders; they ſtretched out their ballofs from windows, 
and from the battlements ; and the name of Gracehus 
was in the election of Catus, again infctibed ataong 
the tribunes of the people. 

It had been the with of Cornelia to , be diftinguiſh- 
ed as the mother of the Gtacchi; that wiſh was 
accompliſhed ; and the fame of Caius already 55 : 

| miſe 
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miſed to rival that of Tiberius. But the poſſeſſion 


- 


of what ſhe had moſt earneſtly defired was imbittered 
by the means that led to it; ſhe felt for the ſafety of 
her ſons ſhe trembled for the proſperity of her c 

In a letter from the Roman matron to her ſon, You 
will tell ſhe,” ſaid me, © thatit is glorious to be re- 
« venged of our enemies; no one thinks ſo more than 
« ], if we can be revenged without injury to the repub- 
lie, but if not, often may our enemies eſcape; long 
** may they be ſafe, if the good of the common- 
« wealth requires their fafety.” Ina ſecond: letter, 
which appears to be written after he had deelared his 
intention of fuing for the tribuneſhip, ſhe ſtill more 
ſtrongly declares her ſentiments. *5* I take the 

« to witneſs that, except the perſons who killed my 
4 fon Tiberius, no one ever gave me ſo much afflic- 
„ tion as you do in this matter; you, from whom 
„ might have expected ſome eonſolation in my age, 
e and who ſurely. ought of all my children to be moſt 


„ careful not to diſtreſs me. I have not many years 


« to tive, ſpare the republic ſo long for my ſake, 
« Shall I never fee the madneſs of my family at an 
te end? When I am dead you will think to honour 
«© me with a parent's rites ; but what honour can my 


„ memory receive from you, by whom I am abando- 
„ned and diſhonoured while I livre? But may the 


« pods forbid that you thould prefiſt ; if you do, 
fear that your deſigns will lead to remorſe and 
e diſtraction, which can only be terminated with your 
« exiſtence.” „ eee ee 

Such was the patriotic language of the daughter 
of the firſt Africanyus. But the admonitions of a pa- 
rent were difregarded by the ambition, the reſent- 
ment, or the patriotiſm of Catus : He was inflamed 
by the applauſe of the multitude ; ke recolleQed with 

indignation the murder of an illuſtrious brother, and 


the impunity of the affaſſins; and the calamitics of 


me 
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the commons could no longer admit of excuſe or 


palliation. The arrogance of the opulent, and the 


corruption of the magiſtrates, were the themes of his 
public and private diſcourſe, His eloquence was 
prompt and perſuaſive; and when in abrupt and bro- 
ken exclamations lie depictured the misfortunes of his 
family, even his enemies were melted-into tears; 
„ The murder of 'Viberius—his body dragged from 
e the capitol through the ſtreets, and throw into the 
<<. Tiber—his - friends condemned: to death by the 
e nobles, without trial or form of juſtice his own 
“ forlorn and diſtreſsful condition. — Ah, wretch! 
cc whither turn myſelf? where hide me? Can the 
ce capitol afford me a refuge, yet overflowed with the 
< blood of my brother ?— Can I fly home, to behold 
%a mother wretched and deſpairing.“ His looks, his 
actions, his tone of voice, proclaimed the anguiſh. of 
his ſoul; and the paſſions of the orator were commu- 
nicated to the boſoms of his hearers. 885 30 

Vet it was not alone in the nervous and pathetic 
that Caius Gracchus excelled; as often as the nature 
of the ſubject required him to deſcend from the dig- 
nity and gravity of diſcuſſion, he could aſſume with 
equal facility the language of pointed humour or ſar- 
caſtic irony. Ariarathes, the king ef Cappadocia, 
and the ally of the Romans, had been murdered at 
the inſtigation of Mithridates, king of Pontus, whoſe 
ſiſter he had married. The aſſaſſin of the father, un- 
der pretence of ſupporting the ſucceſſion of the ſon, 
aſpired to the government of Cappadocia; but the 
authority of Mithridates was oppoſed by the preten- 
ſions of Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, who had ſecu: 
red the perſon of the widow of Ariarathes, and in 
her name hoped to eſtabliſh his influence over the 
diſtracted kingdom. Their rival claims attracted 


the attention and interference of Rome; and in the 
aſſembly. of the people a decree was paſſed . which 


required 
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required both the kings of Pontus and Bithynia to 
withdraw their forces from Cappadocia. The agents 
of the contending monarchs had openly ſolicited 
the ſupport of the ſenate by arguments more per- 
ſuaſive than honourable; and their diligence and 
liberality expofed them to the: obſervation and re- 


proaches of Winz, 6 
“None of us; 9 bes as he addreſſed the peo- 


ple from the roſtrum, „ ſtand forth in this place for 


nothing: Even I. who: endeavoured to fill the cof- 


“fers, and to promote the welfare of the ſtate, mean 
to be paid; not with money indeed, but with your 
favour, and the enviable recompenſe of a glorious 


„ name. © The various advocates of Mithridates and 


« Nicomedes conſult like me their own intereſts, 
ce and like me look up to reward, though of a diffe- 
% rent nature: Their zeal is kindled.; and their elo- 
« quence inflamed, by the gold of Aſia; while thoſe 
„ who preſerve a ſteady ſilence, underſtand perhaps 
<« their intereſt ſtill better than thoſe venal orators : 
„They have doubtleſs heard the ſtory of the poet, 
ce who being vain that he had received a conſidera- 
ble ſum of money for rehearſing a tragedy, was 
% anſwered by another that it was not wonderful that 
cc he had gained ſo much by talking, fince I, faid his 
c friend, have got ten times as much by holding my 
tongue; nor is there any thing, added Gracchus, 


* the a king on occaſion will purchaſe at a great ex- 


<* pence than ſilence.“ 

It was not alone by words that Caius hoped to ſe- 
cure the affections of the multitude, his proſſſicons 
were ſeconded by his actions. I he firſt moments of 
the tribuneſhip were devoted to the gratification of 


the people, the next to revenge and ambition. Al- 


though the Agrarian law remained in force, the effects 
of it had hitherto been eluded; It was renewed and 
cn by the influence of Gracchus ; and the an- 


nual 
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al diſtribution of land was ſolemnly promiſed to the 
poorer citizens. Public granaries were cretted, 
whence corn was conſtantly to be furniſhed to the in- 
digent at near à fixth leſs than the original coft ; 
and induſtry and ceconomy, the true ſources of nati. 
- onal wealth and proſperity, were injured by the fa- 
cility with which the means of ſubſiſtence were prot- 
fered to the ſlothful and extravagant. 

A more popular decree appropriated to. fimilar 
purpoſes the eſtate which Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
had bequeathed to the Romans: Theſe were to be 
let under the inſpection of the cenſors ; but the 
rents, inſtead of augmenting the public revenue, 
were to-be allotted for the maintenance of the hun- 
„ 

The care of the new tribune was not only direc- 
ted to ſupply the wants, but to alleviate the hardſhips 
of his fellow citizens: Nor could even the finews 
of the ſtate be relaxed by an humane regulation 
Which fixed the age of bey ſervice at ſeventeen, 
and imparted to the legions the advantage of uni- 
form cloaths, as well as regular pay; a circumſtance 
which in modern times is thought ſo eſſential to 
the character of troops and the appearance of an 
army. 

By the celebrated Porcian law, which allowed of 
an appeal to the people, every citizen might ſeek re- 
dreſs from the partial or intereſted ſentence of the 
executive magiſtrate. This alone appeared not to 
Gracchus a ſufficient barrier againſt the partiahty or 
corruption of the officers of the republic. He pro- 
| poſed that no perſon, under pain f capitał puniſh- 
ment, ſhould proceed againſt à citizen without a 
ſpecial commiflion from the people. An act fo ex- 
tenſtve muſt have amounted to nearly a total! aboli- 
tion of government: It enabled a popular faction 

to withhold every power which * apprehended 
""_ 
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might be employed againft them. Nor could the 
republic find any reſource from the interprizes of 
ambition or preſumpiion in the authority of the 
conſul, or the ample prerogatives of the diQator ; 
but the clauſe which extended the act to the puniſf- 
ment of paſt offences, revealed the latent motive 
vrhick had ſuggeſted itt. 0 On 
The year that ſucceeded; the deſtruction of Tibe- 
rius Gracchus, Popilius Lænas had been raiſed to 
the dignity of conſul; and in the execution of that 
important truſt had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an im- 
placable perſecution of the adherents of Tiberius. 
He now beheld hmimſelf involved in an act which 
aſcended to the tranſactions of his conſulſnip; and 
conſcious that he had nothing to expect from the 
mercy or moderation of Caius, he avoided the im- 
pending danger by a voluntary exile. His retreat 
ſatisfied the reſentment of his enemies; and the 
new law after having ſerved the private purpoſe for 
which it was framed, appears to have fallen into 
dituſe, and to have been obſcured by its own' ab- 
ſurdity. | Pp 1:4 

In every meaſure of Catus might be diſcerned the 
vengeance which he meditated againſt the opponents 
and aſſaſſins of his unhappy brother. We have al- 
ready noticed the fruitleſs retitance of Octavius to the 
innovations of his popular colleague. His degrada- 
tion. from the office of tribune had been the conſe- 
quence. of his. perſeverance ;.but the humiliating chaſ- 
tilement did not, in the mind of Gracchus, atone for 
the guilt of his obſtinacy; à new law was propoſed. 
and adopted, which, from the object of it, obtained 
the name of the Octavian law; and which eternally 
precluded the perſon, who had once been depoſed 
from any office by the voice of the people, from ever 
again filling any public ſitu ation. | 
To promote the happineſs . of the . 
commons might be the firſt, to revenge SEE 037. 
the 
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the fate of his broiler was probably the ſecond with 
of Caius; and both united in urging him to per- 
petuate the authority that ne had acquired, In a po- 
pular edict he had artfully inſerted a clauſe impow- 
_ ering the people to re- elect a tribune, if his continu- 
ance in office was requiſite for his fulfilling his pubs 
lic engagements. Of this clauſe he now availed 
himſclf ; he declared that his plans for the advantage 
of the people. were far from being accompliſhed ; the 
multitude were dazzled by his ſplendid promiſes ; 
amidft a long liſt of illuſtrious candidates his name 
ſtood foremoſt; and as the fertile genius of Caius 
could never be exhauſted of ſimilar pretences, he 
might. flatter himſelf that the ſacred office of tribune 
was attached to his perſon for life. 

The tribunitian powers were great; but the con- 


ſular authority was capable of embarraſſing the exer- 


ciſe of them; and Gracchus, in the promotion of 
Lucius Opimius to the latter dignity, had reaſon to 
dread the exertions of a bold and implacable adver- 
ſary. In the. full poſſeſſion of popular favour, he 
might with confidence ſolicit whatever the mulitude 
could grant. He had yet one requeſt to make, 
* which, if approved, he ſhould conſider as the full 
« recompenſc of all his toils and labours; if refuſed, 
ehe ſhould ſubmit to their judgment without repi- 
_ © ning.” It was at firſt imagined that he aſpired to 
unite in his own perſon the high prerogatives of 
conſul and tribune ; and it is probable, in their tran- 
ſports of zeal and gratitude, that the giddy crowd 
would have laviſhed upon him the double title; but 
on the day of the election he appeared in the Forum 
holding the hand of Caius Fannius Strabo. The 
ee of Gracchus enſured the ſucceſs of Fanni- 
And as the influence of the tribune increaſed, the 
. beheld with indignation that of their o own order 
gradually elne. | 


New 
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New laws and regulations trampled on the rem- 
nant of their power and dignity ; The former was 
invaded by the decree which deprived them of the 
ſmall part. of judicial authority which the moderati- 

on or timidity of Tiberius had left them; and tranſ- 
ferred to the equeſtrian order the deciſion of all pri- 
vate cauſes. The latter was wounded when from the 
new arrangements of the people, Caius, as he haran- 

ued from the roſtrum, contemptuouſly turned from 
the ſenate, and addreſſed himſelf to the commons as 
the ſource of all authority, and alone worthy of his 
attention. | 

In the blaze of proſperity the triumphant. tribune 
could not entirely conceal his exultation: I have 
at length humbled the ſenate,” was his unguarded 
and inviduous exclamation. But in the moment 
that he indulged in the boundleſs proſpects of politi- 
cal dominion, the horizon was already obſcured by 
the riſing clouds of adverſity. In the promotion of 
Fannius to the conſulſhip, Gracchus vainly hoped 
that he had ſecured an able and ſubmiſhve depen- 
dant, inſtead of creating a dangerous and unaccom- 
modating ſuperior. But when he reſumed the pro- 
ject of extending the freedom of the city to the Itali- 
an allies, he was ſurprized by the oppoſition of Fan- 
nius ; the conſul aſſerted the independence of his own 
judgment ; and he expelled from the city the mul- 
titudes that had been attracted by the hope of ſharing 
the important privileges of a citizen of Rome. The 
{nate rejoiced in the diſſenſions and hoſtile edicts 
of the tribune and conſul: And if the prudence of 
Gracchus can be praiſed, his magnanimity is ar- 
raigned by his deſerting the cauſe of the allies, and 
Nielding to the vigour and conſtancy of Fannius. 

The fpirits of the ſenate were again raiſed by the 


late diſappointment of Caius ; they endeavoured to 


improve their advantage, and privately to ſubvert that 
influence 
E 2 
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inſlüende which they dreaded openly to attack. Li. 
vits Druſus, a tributie of the newt, was of illuſtri. 
ou extraQtion, decent manners, and diſtinguiſhed for 
his addreſs and eloquence; his birth inclined him to 
the party of the nobles, and his abilities recommend- 
ed Bin as the moſt formidable competitor of Grac- 
chiis. He liſtened to the folicitations of the ſenate, 
and agreed at their ſuggeſtions to divide and diſtract 
the 0 opihion and eſteem of the multitude; inſtead of 
fps ig. he ſurpaſſed the popular and extravagant 
ol of Caius; and if his diſſimulation ſhowld be 
condemned, his dexterity mult be applauded. Rome 
alrealy 'r eſoundet with the praiſes of Druſus; and 
Gracchis obferved, with ſecret anxiety, that in pro- 
portion as the reputation of his colleague advanced, 
his "own receded. | 
While Caius ſtill ſtruggled to maintain or regain 
his aſcendancy over the minds of the . 06 he was 
Warily entangled in a new and more fatal ſnare 
Rubttus, one of his colleagues, was prevailed on 4 


forts with thoſe of Druſus for the deſtruction of Grac- 
chus. A decree had lately paſſed for rebuilding 
Carthage, and for eſtabliſhing” there a colony of fix 
_ thoufand Romans; with well diſſembled regard Ry. 
brius propoſed to confer this honourable duty on Caius 
and Flaccùs; the popular leaders were blind to the 
inſidious deſign which was meditated; the moſt ſtre. 
nuous of their adherents embarked with them for the 
thores' of Africa; and, during the abſence of his ti. 
val, Druſus Was diligently employed in eſtabliſhing 
his own empire. over the hearts of his fellow. citi- 

zens. 

In the "6MAdods hours: of two months: 

the 'rums of Carthage began to aſſume the ©- C. 63x 
appearance of returning proſperity ;/ the name of 
Janos the antient protectrels of the African republic, 
Was 
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6 was imparted to the new city; but the toils of the 
founders were interrupted by advices of a mare im- 
: portant nature from Italy. The popularity of Dry 

» WW daily cncreafed ; the period for. the re-election of tri- 
. bunes rapidly approached; ; and Gracchus and Flag. 
6 cus, impatiznt of the intrigues of their enemies, and 
anxious for the ſupport. of their friends, returned to 
Q Rome. The former profeſſed himſelf again a'candi- 
if date for the tribuneſhip ; but he had diſpleaſed his 
it colleagues by the demolition of an elevated 795 
2 which they had deſigned at the public pretzel 


N their own order; and if the voices of the pe 

d were ſtill in favour of Caius, the partiality or. 1 72 

9. ment of the other tribunes precluded him from reap- 
d, ing the advantage of their eſteem, and he beheld him- 

ſelf reduced to the fituation of a private citizen. 

in The promotion of Lucius Opimius to the ignity 
as of conſul was a ſecond and ſcarce leſs ſevere 11 2 
; pointment to Gracchus than his own exc uſion 
y from the lift of tribunes ; and ſenſible of his wain- 
f. ing influence, he would in privacy and tranquillity 
. 2 the return of popularity, but his pru- 
ng inclinations yielded to the more daring and i im- 
Ix. _— counſels of Fulvius Flaccus. The new con- 


u. ful had threatened the repeal of the laws which had 
Us been enacted under the auſpices of Caius; ; he Prepa- 
de red to recall the colony which had been planted 
A at Carthage; and in every expreſſion and action he 
he proclaimed his fixed defign of ſatiating his own re- 
"my venge, and reſtoring the ſuperiority of the nobles. 
np More eloquent than judicious, more enterpriſing N 
tle than provident, the genius of Gracchus was better. 
luitedfor attack than defence. He had ſhaken the au- 
thority of the ſenate; he was incapable of ſupporting 
01 ce pretenſions of the people. A ſuperſtitiqus race were 
off inſenſibly infected by the rumours of portents and 
lic, prodigies; ; by the pretended. Ws ac of the heavens, 
u —_— Which 
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54 HISTORY OT ROME. 
which at the powerful invocation of Opimius was 


declared by innumerable ſigns againſt the reſump- 
tion of Caius. Exaſperated by the arts of his ene- 
mies, and inflamed by the repreſentations of Fulvius, 
Gracchus aſſembled his adherents to maintain the 
legality of his decrees, and to confirm the colony 
which he had left at Carthage; his followers were 
ſtill numerous and formidable; and as they eſcorted 
him to the capitol, the imprudent and inſolent ex- 
preſſion of a lictor, Make room, ye ſeditious ci- 
S tizens, for honeſt men,” provoked them to in- 
ſtant and mortal revenge; the lictor was oppreſſed 
and ſlain; and Gracchus in vain, as he withdrew to 
his houſe, accuſed the raſhneſs of his party, which 
had ſubjected him to the reproach of having polluted 
the ſtreets of Rome with the blood of a 'fellow-ci- 
tizen. 
In an aſſembly of the ſenate Opimius diſplayed 
the body of the unfortunate lictor, and painted in 
glowing colours the guilt of Gracchus. But little 
eloquence was neceſſary to excite that order againſt 
a man who had fo frequently invaded their deareſt 
privileges; and in the decree which authoriſed the 
_ conſul to provide for the ſafety ef the republic, Opi- 
mius exultingly received their ſanction to gratify or 
- perſonal and political enmity. 
The fatal intelligence of their danger had been ra- 
pidly communicated to Fulvius and Caius; and the 
numbers who ſtill profeſſed to defend in their per- 
ſons the privileges of the commons, might in a mo- 
ment of deſpair inſpire their final reſolution to vin- 
dicate their integrity by arms. Amidſt a licentious 
crowd whoſe apprehenſions were drowned in wine, 
Fulvius paſſed a night of riotous exceſs. In melan- 
choly converſation with his own family Caius await- 
ed the approach of morn; it was in vain that he la- 
boured to ſuppreſs his ſecret emotions, he recollect- 


| ed the viſion of Tiberius, and the doom which his 
| kindred 
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kindred ſhade had pronounced; and when the dawn 
ſummoned him to join the partners of his fortunes on 
Mount Aventine, with only a dagger conecaled un- 
der his robe, he roſe to meet the fate he foreboded. 

On the threſhold his footſteps were ſuſpended by 
his weeping and diſtracted wife: You are leaving 


* me, | Caius,” cried ſhe, not to aſcend the roſ- 


<« trum as a tribune; not to expoſe yourſelf to a 

< glorious war, where, ſhould you fall, your re- 
ce mains would be honoured; but to meet the mur- 
% derers of Tiberius; z to meet them without arms; 
* and, ever magnanimous yourſelf, determined ra- 


e ther to ſuffer than to offer an injury. But can the 


< republic reap any advantage from your deſtruc- 


* tion? or can you hope for ſafety where every thing 


&« 1s decided by violence and the ſword? Had your 
e brother periſhed before the walls of Numantia, a 


< truce would at leaſt have reſtored to us his body, 


< and we might have enjoyed the melancholy ſatiſ- 
< faQtion of rendering to it the laſt honours, Soon, 
* perhaps, I alſo muſt. become a ſuppliant to ſome 


* river or the ſea, to diſcover where your remains 


<« are concealed ; for, after the murder of Tiberius, 
% how can you cruſt any longer either to the protec- 
* tion of the laws or of the gods?” The mind of 


SGracchus was oppreffed by her ſorrows, but his ho- 


nour was engaged; and he reluctantly indulged a 
mournful and momentary delay while he embraced 


for the laſt time his afflicted conſort. 


On mount Aventine the preſence of Caius was hail- 


ed by a looſe and diſorderly crowd, whoſe tranſient 


valour was the effect of their noQurnal orgies. His 
apprehenſions were confirmed by the intelligence that 
the conſul Opimius was advancing at the head of 
the ſenate, and of the equeſtrian order, completely 


armed, and ſupported by the moſt vigorous of their 


faves. If the courage of Gracchus was equal to 
| the 
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the peril, his ſtrength was inadequite to the conteſt. 
Even the ardent Flaccus confeſſed that reſiſtance was 
hopeleſs; and conſented to the tardy meafure of ne. 
gociation. His youngeſt ſon a boy of twelve years, 
whoſe modeft ro and tender age, it was ſuppoſ. 
ed, might have ſoftened their obdufrate enemies, 
was entruſted with propofals of peace. But the ti- 
mid and. weeping meſſenger was ſternly reproved by 
the implacable conſul; and inſtant ſubmiſſion wes 
the only condition that Opimius would liſten to. The 
fame herald was again diſpatched to- deprecate his 
wrath; but his youth and innocence could not pro- 
tec him from the rage of the inexorable magiſtrate : 
He was thrown into priſon ; and Opimius, eaget to 
fatiate his vengeance, aſcended in arms the hoſtile 
height of Mount Aventine. = | 
Ihe fate of the conflict was ſuch as might have 
been expected from the nature of the parties; the 
multitude. were broken, or allured to deſert their 
chiefs by the promiſe of pardon ; and the deſtruction 
of the leaders was enſured by the proclamations 
which offered for their heads their weight in gold. 
. The roof of an ancient friend offered but a momen- 
tary aſylum to Fulvius ; the doors were forced; and 
his head was inſtantly ſevered from his body by the 
avatice or revenge of his purſuers. | 
I be flight of Gracchus was attended by more 
morable circumſtances. In the guilty tumult he had 
refuſed to pollute his hands with Roman blood; 
and when he beheld the rout or deſertion of his party, 
he raiſed his dagger againſt his own life, The blow 
was averted by his friend Pomponius, and by his 
brother-in-law Licinius Craſſus. He traverſed with 
fearful ſteps the centre of the city, gained the bridge 
Sublicius; and obtained a ſhort refpite by the con- 
ſtancy of Licinius and Pomponius, who periſhed no- 
bly in defending the paſſage of it. 


A wood, 


— 
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A wood, facred to the furies, received the miſe- 
rable and fugitive Caius; the devoted fhade con- 
cealed him for a few minutes from the ſearch of his 
enemies; but every avenue was ſtrictly guarded, 
all further eſcape was precluded, and he already 
heard the voices and footſteps of his purſuers. One 
faithful flave ſtill accompanied him; and Philoſtra- 
tus acknowledged with tears, and executed with 
reſolution, the laſt and moſt painful orders of his 
maſter; he plunged a dagger in the bofom of Grac- 
chus; the ſtroke was followed by inſtant death; and 
the generous ſlave ſcorning to furvive the bloody ca- 
taſtrophe, ſheathed the weapon in his own breaſt. 


Their bodies yet warm were found by the active 


emiſſaries of Opimius; the brains of Gracchus were 
ſcooped out; the vacancy was filled with lead; ſe- 
venteen pounds of gold, its weight were delivered 
to the bearer ;- and the tranſport with which Opimi- 
us received the inhuman trophy, allowed him not 
to ſuſpect the barbarous fraud of him who preſented 
it. | | | 


The courage, the eloquence, and genius of the 


younger Gracchus are univerſally confeſſed, but the 
purity of his defigns are of a more equivocal nature; 
and while his advocates dwell on the generous ar- 
dour with which he embraced the cauſe of the ap- 
preſſed, his adverſaries maliciouſly inſinuate his 1nla- 
tiate ambition and thirſt of power. Yet the judg- 
ment rather than the integrity of Caius can be arraign- 
ed; and aſcend but a century and the Agrarian law 
might have promoted the happineſs, and confirmed 
the freedom of the citizens of Rome. That law expir- 
ed with the laſt of the Gracchi ; and though future tri- 
bunes might, in the proſecution of their own ambi- 
tious projects, allure the people by promiſes of imme- 
diate advantage, or by a profuſe diſtribution of their 
own treaſures, yet none were ſufficiently hardy to 
Ic | encounter 
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encounter in the cauſe of the oppreſſed the enmity 


of the ſenate, vr ſufficiently juſt to propoſe regula- 


"a 


tions which muſt have confounded their poſterity 


with the namelefs multitude. The commons them- 


ſelves were ſoon ſenſible of their loſs ; the ground 
which was ſtained with the blood of the Gracchi was 
ſolemnly conſecrated; innumerable ſtatues roſe to 

rpetuate their virtues; and if their bodies were 
denied the rights of ſepulture by the inflexible reſent- 
ment of the nobles, their virtues were embalmed 
through ſucceſſive ages by the praiſes and adoration 


of the people. 1 | 
I The cruel diſpoſition of Opimius was difplayed in 


the abuſe of his victory, and/ above three thouſand 
of the defenceleſs and proſtrate multitude periſhed by 


the ſword or the ſentence of the conſul: But the 


Romans were long accuſtomed to the habits of 
laughter; not only in foreign war and civil com- 


motion, but in their daily amuſements, they exult- 


ed in the ſufferings of the human race. The com- 


bats of Gladiators had been communicated from 


Greece and Aſia to Italy; and near five centuries 
from the foundation of Rome, the barbarous piety 


of Marcus and Decimus Brutus celebrated the obſe- 
- quies of their father by the mortal combats of their 


ſlaves. The ſavage practice was admired and improv- 


ed; the moſt vigorous captives were purchaſed by per- 


ſons who inſtructed them in the uſe of arms, and 


- extorted a guilty ſubſiſtence by hiring them to the 


rich to adorn the. bloody pomp of their public enter- 


tainments. The devoted victims were led in pairs 
by their maſter to the fatal ſcene of their triumph or 


deſtruction; they were ſworn never to recede, but 
to fight to the laſt extremity ; and, if exhauſted with 


fatigue and faint from wounds, a luckleſs combatant 


 implored the mercy of his adverſary, too often the 
theatre reſounded with the cries of the frantic ſpec- 


tators, 
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tators, Let him receive the ſword ;?” and their ſan- 

guinary ſentence inſtantly was ſealed i in the blood 

of the wretched ſuppliant. _ 

| The combat of the Secutor with the Retiariae, as 
_ deſcribed in the eighth Satire of Juvenal, formed one 

of the moſt lively ſcenes in the bloody ſports of the 


amphitheatre: the Secutor was armed with a hel- 


met, ſword, and buckler ; his naked antagonift had 
only a large net and a trident; with the firſt he en- 
deavoured to entangle, with the laſt to diſpatch his 
enemy; if he miſſed the firſt throw, he was obliged 


to fly from the purſuit of the Secutor till he had pre- 


pared his net for a ſecond caſt. The numbers of 
gladiators were ſwelled with the encreafing depravity of 
Rome: In the ædileſhip of Julius Cæſar the cruelplea- 
ſures of the multitude were prolonged by the combats 
of ſix hundred and forty ; but their deſpair was ſome- 
times fatal to their employers; and Spartacus, who 
long exercifed the valour of the Roman legions, and 
who triumphed over the conſular forces of Lentulus, 
had been trained to arms in the deſperate and dexte- 
rous condition of a | gladiator. 


Chapter 
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a Chapter the Twenty bird. 


Here watch the 8 and 1 15. Furmida- | 


ble Migration of the Cimbri; — They defeat the Con- 


ul Papirius Carbo. Origin of the Jugurthine War. 


AAnierference of the Romans. — Fugurtha i is ſummon- 


ed to Rome ;—His Intrigues ;— Murders Maſſiva ; 
I ordered to quit Italy. Har with Numidia. — 


be Roman army is ſurrounded by the Numidians, 


and compelled io capitulgte.— The Senate determine 
so continue the Mar. Metellus is appointed ts the 
Command in Numidia ;— His rapid Succeſs. —Diſ- 


treſt of Fugurtha.—Origin and Character of Ma- 


"VC 632. 642. 


rius Hit Firmnsſs as Tribune Ii choſen Lieu- 
ttenant to Metellus; Returns to Rome, and ſues for 


the Confulſhip ;— His Addreſs to the People ;—He 
Supercedes' Metellus ;—Surpriſes Thapſa ;—Poſſe/- 
fes himſelf of the Treaſures of © ugurtha ;— Defeats 


the Armies of Numidia and Mauritania.—Sylla is 


appointed Suæſtor to the Army of Marius. — He is 
diſpatched to negociaie with Bocchus; — He prevails 
on Bacchus to delir ver * Fugurtha. 


"HE clamours of the multitude 
were ſilenced by the fate of Grac- 


chus and the laughter of three thouſand of their fel- 
low. citizens; their fears were proclaimed by the 
public ſentence which acquitted and applauded the 
conſul Opimius ; and during ten years which elapſed 


from the death of Caius to the commencement of the 


Jugurthine 


Jugurthine war, the attention of the Remans was 
_ principally directed to multiply their colonies, and 
diffufe the terror of their name beyond the moun- 


tains of the Alps. The ſurnames of Allobrogieus 
and Dalmaticus reveal the triumphs of Fabius and 


Metellus over the Allobroges and Dalmatians. But 


in Thrace the conſul Marcus Poreius Cato was ſur- 


priſed and defeated by the Scordiſci, a -barbarous 
race, who boaſted their deſcent from the Gallic fol- 
lowers of Brennus : So complete was the deſtruction 
of the Romans, ſo diligent was the purſuit of the 
barbarians, that Cato alone eſcaped from the diſaſ- 
trous field. His ſucceſsful flight expoſed him to the 
indignation of his country; on his return to Rome 
he was accuſed of extortion; and the ſentence which 


condemned him to perpetual baniſhment, might he 


confidered rather as the puniſhment of his coward- 
ice than of his avarice. 


The victors ſpread themſelves « over Theſſaly and 


Dalmatia, : and extended their devaſtations to the 
Hadriatic; their progreſs was checked by the utmoſt 
verge of the land, and a ſhower of javelins and miſ- 


file weapons diſcharged into the ocean, proclaĩimed 


their impotent reſentment againſt the waves which 
interrupted their | conqueſts. In the licentious pur- 
fuit of ſpoil their forces had been ſeparated; the vi- 


gilance of - Didins, prætor of IHyricum, ſeized the 


moment of enterprize; at the head of a ſmall 
well diſciplined army he traverſed Theflaly, attacked 
and cut in pieces the ſcattered bands of the rovers, 


and compelled them in to retire within the limits 
of Thrace. 


From the north a more powerful inundation of 


the barbarians threatened the tranquillityandeven the 


ſafety of Italy; On the frontier of Illyricum the in- 


numerable ſwarm was firſtdeſcried by the aſtoniſhed 
Romans; and the name of Cimbri was applied he 
i the 
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the promiſcuous crowd which had been ſwelled by 
the turbulent tribes of the Teutones and Ambrones, 
the Tectoſagi and Tigurini. Their numbers were 
Vaguery -omputed at three hundred thouſand fight- 
ing men; aud their intentions of permanent conqueſt 
were atteſted by their wives and children who accom- 
panied them. They had already attempted to pene- 
trate the receſſes of the Hercinian foreſt, and to diſ- 
poſſeſs the Boian Gauls of their ſettlements ; ; but the 
invaders were repulſed by the kindred yalour of their 
adverſaries; and baffled in their firſt enterprize they 
directed their tumultuous march towards Aquilea. 
The fafery of the province of Illyricum demanded 
the prefence of the conſul Papirius Carbo; he ven- 
tured imprudently to expoſe the legions to the ſhock 
of their robuſt and gigantic enemies: the Romans 
were rudely encountered and overthrown, and a ſud- 
dien tempeſt alone preſerved them from total deſtruc- 
tion ; yet the barbarians, with unaccountable levity, 
| ſeemed to have turned aſide from the invaſion of 
Italy; and while they indulged themſelves in the 
_ defolation of Tranſalpine Gaul, the Romans em 
braced the welcome reſpite to extend their influence 
and power over the ſpacious realms of Africa. 

The ſceptre of Numidia had, after the death of 
Maſiniſſa, paſſed to the hands of his ſon Micipſa; 
and the fears of that prince for the tranquil ſucceſ- 
ſion of his ſons Adherbal and Hiempſal were awaken- 
ed by the courage, the addreſs, and the ambition of 
his nephew Jugurtha. He would willingly have ex- 
tinguithed his Neaig vy in the blood of him who had 
raiſed it, but he dreaded the reſentment of his ſub. 
jects, who already admired the beauty, the ſtrength 
and dexterity of Jugurtha ; and the obnoxious kinſ. 
man was detached with a body of Cavalry to join the 
ſecond. Africanus under the wills of Numantia, th 

| 8 | the 
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the vain hope that his daring ſpirit might precipitate 
his deſtruction. But the project which had been 
formed for the ruin, en{ured the ſafety and enflamed 
the ambition of Jugurtha. In the ſiege of Numantia ' 
he acquired the affections of the ſoldiers, and de- 
ſerved the eſteem of their leader; the noble youths 
who had accompanied Scipio, urged him at the death 
of Micipſa to aſpire to the crown of Numidia; they 
repreſented to him the venality of Rome, and that a 
liberal diſtribution of his treaſures would ſoon recon- 
cile the ſenate to the juſtice of his enterpriſe. 

When Numantia was levelled with the ground, 
Jugurtha was diſmiſſed with the applauſe of the vic- 
tor and was ſtrongly recommended to the favour of 
Micipſa. The aged monarch, if he reſpected not 
the virtues of his nephew, ſcared at leaſt the fond 
partiality of Rome. By an act of imprudent though 
princely generoſity, he hoped to ſecure in him a 
guardian and protector for the weakneſs of his ſons ; 
and his laſt will bequeathed his dominions jointly to 
Adherbal, Hiempſal and Jugurtha. 

The haughty ſpirit of Hiempfal revolted at the un- 
juſt partition; and the ſame farcaſm that reproached 
the laviſh bequeſt of his tather, impeached the claim 
of Jugurtha. The latter had propoſed that all edits 
which had paſſed during the five laſt years of the 
reign of Micipla, when age had impaired the facul- 
ties of that prince, ſhould be repealed. * I conſent 
to it readily,” replied Hiempſal, with an air of exul- 
tation; “for it is but three years fince he adopted 
% you.” The ſeverity of the reply ſunk deep into 
the mind of Jugurtha; he meditated a dark and 
deadly revenge: A few nights after Hiempſal was 
murdered in his bed; and the preſent of his head, 
which was accepted by his . perfidious kinſman, | 
ſufficiently revealed the author ans the atrocious N 


— 
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- The murder of Hiempſal was the ſignal of open 


war between Adherbal and qugurtha. But the in- 


experience af the former was unequally oppoſed to 
the veteran ſkill of the latter; Adherbal after an in- 
effectual ſtruggle, ſonght refuge in the territories of 
Rome; and the; ſpacious kingdom of Numidia was 
united under the ſole authority of Jugurtha. 

Vet the mind of the uſurper was oppreſſed by 
gloomy and conſtant apprebenſions: He dreaded the 


ä powerful interference oſ Rome; and he ſoon expe- 


rienced what he dreaded. Though the ſenate were 
not inſenſible to the liberality of Jugurtha, they 
e reject the ſuppliant grandſon of Maſiniſſa; 
and Lucius Opimius was appointed as principal 
commiſſioner to adjuſt the pretenſions of the rival 
princes; and, by an impartial diviſion of Numidia, 
to extinguiſſi the embers of future diſcord. 

If in the deſtruction of Gracchus and his adherents 
the character of Opimius was ſtained with cruelty, 
in bis mediation between Adherbal and Jugurtha 
it was with equal juſtice | expoſed; to the charge of 

venality; Ihe gold of the royal aſſaſſin atoned for all 
his erimes and ſanctioned all his deſires. The ſpe- 
eious partiality of Opimius afligned to Adherbal a 
part of Numidia abounding f in riches, and adorned 
with+fanribing, cities; but whoſe inhabitants: luxu- 
rious and enervated, dreaded the weight of arms; 
and whoſe wealth only ſerved to tempt the rapacity 
ol the fill. daring invader: While to Jugurtha were 

allotted the populous and fertile provinces which 
der on Mauritania; whoſe hardy natives, in the 


labours of agriculture and the chace, prepared their 


limbs for the more dangerous toils of war. 

In paſſeſſion of the faireſt portion of Numidia, ju- 
gurtba impatiently aſpired to the dominion of the 

_ whale;;andiſcarce had the commiſſioners returned 

from em before the Romans were aſtoniſhed by 

the 
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the intelligence that Adherbal was defeated, and in- 
veſted in Cirta'by the arms of jugurtha. So daring 
an infraction ought to have kindled the inſtant re- 
ſentment of the republic; but the reſolutions of the 
ſenate were languid and dilatory. New commiſ- 
ſioners were appointed, and new negociations were 
adopted; Jugurtha bribed the firſt and perplexed the 
laſt; and while he affected to liſten with reſpect to 
the mediation of Rome, the garriſon of Cirta were 
compelled to capitulate; and Adherbal was involved 
in the ſame fate as his brother Hiempſal. meg 4 
The ſenate ſtill heſitated; but the indignation of 
the multitude was loud and generous; and Caius 
Memmius, the tribune of the people, diſplayed from 
the roſtrum the corruption of the nobles, and the 
guilt of Jugurtha. What might have been denied 
to juſtice was granted to ſhame; and an army haſ- 
tily levied, and commanded by Calpurnius Beſtia, 
entered Numidia. Invincible in arms, the conſul 
was vanquiſhed by the gold of his adverſary. The 
ſubmiſſion of Jugurtha' was accepted, and he was 
confirmed by Beſtia in poſſeſſion of the throne that 
he had uſurped. But the ſcandalous tranſaction kin- 
dled again the eloquence of Memmius; even the ſe- 
nate bluſhed; and Jugurtha was ſummoned to vindi- 
cate his conduct before the tribunal of that aſſembly. 
Senſible of his own inferiority in arms, the king 
of Numidia ſtill depended upon his native arts. The 
faith of the republic was pledged for his ſafety; and 
he conſented to degrade the dignity of a monarch by 
appearing as a ſuppliant. His dreſs was plain and 
humble, his deportment calculated to excite pity 
rather than envy; and he only retained the charac- 
ter of a prince in the inſidious profuſion with which 
he laviſhed his treaſures. But he found the more he 
gave, the more he was expected to give; and though 
Rome was venal, that the wealth of Africa would 
Voi. . F __ ar. 
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ſoon be exhauſted in the vain attempt of ' ſatisfying 
her rapacity. He had gained the fenate but; the peo- 
ple ſtill purſued him with threats and reproaches z and 
a new crime compelled him to avoid their immedi- 
ate vengeance, by quitting, Italy with precipitation. 
Maſſica, a grandſon of Maftnifla, and who, be. 
fides Jugurtha, alone. remained of the royal race, 
| was perſuaded by the conſul Albinus to urge his pre. 
tenfions to the Numidian throne. 'The voice. of 2 
competitor awakened the rage and overwhelmed 
the prudence of the king of Numidia, | He entruſt. 
ed his revenge to the faithful arm of. Bomilcar, one 
of his moſt confidential domeſtics; and Maſſiva was 
publickly affaſſinated in the ſtreets of Rome. Though 
the hand of Jugurtha was not feen in the execution 
of the crime, yet it was little doubted who prompt-. 
ed it; The diligence of the conſul Albinus traced 
the deed to its guilty author; but the people amidſt 
their indignation reſpected the ſanctity of the public 
faith; Jugurtha was commanded to quit the terri- 
tories of the republic; and as he caſt a laſt look on 
the walls of e he could not repre ſs the repyoach- 
ful exclamation ** Venal city: how readily would'f 
5 thou {ell thyſelf, could there be foungany man 


rich enough to be the purchaſer.” 
The immediate conduct of the N umidian 


U. C. 643. war was entruſted to Albinus; and his re- 
fentment for the fate ef Maſſiva would, it was ſup- 
poſed, have ſtimulated him to the moſt ſtrenuous ex 
ertions; but Albinus appears to have flumbered over 
the important enterpriſe ; and when ſummoned to 
Rome to prefide over the election of conſuls, his in- 
activity was ſtill more unhappily ſucceeded by the ra. 
pacious diligence of his brother Aulus. With fata 
perſeverance Aulus preſſed the fiege of Suthul, 
ſtrong and almoſt inacceſſible fortreſs, where the Nu 
midian monarch had depoſited. the e part of h 

treaſures. | 
While 
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While the Roman general indulged his fancy in the 
contemplation of the rich ſpoil, he was ſuddenly 
awakened to a ſenſe of bis danger by the unwelcome 


| preſence of Jugurtha. Each avenue was ſecured by 


the diligence of the Numidians ; the Roman army 


was inveſted on every {ide ; the fidelity of the auxi- 


liaries was corrupted ; the conſtancy of the legions 
was ſhaken ; and the golden viſions of Aulus gave 


place to abject deſpair : His camp was already per- 


vaded by famine; and he conſented to purchaſe his 
immediate ſafety by the diſgraceful conditions of pal- 
ſing under the yoke, of evacuating in ten days Nu- 
midia, and of ſubſcribing in the name of the repub- 
lic, an equal treaty of peace with the victor. 

The treaty which had been ſigned by 
Aulus was reje&ed with indignation by 
the Roman ſenate ; the conduct of the war, with the 


dignity of conſul, were committed to Quintus Cæ- 


cilius Metellus, the nephew of the celebrated Ma- 
cedonicus ; and the atchievements of Metellus were 
worthy of the\race he was deſcended from. His pre- 
ſence reſtored the obedience and diſcipline of the le- 
gions, which had been ſhaken and negleCted by the 
weakneſs and indulgence of Albinus; in two ſuc- 
ceflive years, as conlul and pro- conſul, he baffled 
the arts and defeated the armies of Jugurtha. The 


pride of the Numidian monarch was humbled, his 


hopes broken; even Bomilcar, in whom he had re- 
poſed his chief confidence, had conſpired againſt his 


life; he was aſſailed at once by open force and ſe- 


eret treaſon; he feared the Romans but he dreaded 
ſtill more his own ſubjects; bis days were clouded 


by the moſt gloomy apprehenſions, his nights were 


paſſed in ſleepleſs anxiety; he ſtarted at every noiſe, 
he trembled at his own ſhadow. Oppreſſed by re- 


morſe and deſpair, he conſented to deliver to the Ro- 


man general, his arms, his elephants, and his trea- 
2 ſures: 
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ſures: But the fears of a man, or the ſpirit ofa king, 
revolted at the condition of ſubmitting to the mercy 
of the Romans; and Metellus aſpired to the honour 
of leading in chains the captive ſovereign of Numidia, 
when his expectations were blaſted, not by the valour 
and addreſs of Jugurtha, but by the unexpected ap- 
pointment of a rival, whoſe humble origin he had 
deſpiſed, and whoſe proud pretenſions he had derided. 
Arpinum, an obſcure. village of Samnium, and 
which now is confounded in the modern kingdom of 
Naples, might boaſt the birth of Caius Marius. In 
the indigent condition of peaſants, his. father and 
mother earned a ſcanty ſubſiſtence by the labour of 
their own hands; but the reſtleſs youth diſdained 
the tranquil and ingloricus occupation of huſbandry ; 
and at the age of ſeventeen he enliſted in the Roman 
legions. His ſtrength, his courage and his diligence 
attracted the notice of his commanders; and it was 
probably in the ſtation of a ſubaltern officer, that in 
the ſiege of Numantia he deſerved and obtained the 
_ applauſe of the ſecond Africanus. In the army his 
riſe was gradual but inceſſant; and every ſtep was the 
recompenſe of ſome ſignal and illuſtrious action; 
amidſt his elevation he ſtill preſerved the ruſtic man- 
ners of his early youth; but his rude exterior con- 
cealed an ardent and inſatiate ambition; and from 
the attainment of military honours, he aſpired to 
participate in the civil adminiſtration of his country. 
His birth and ſervices recommended him to the 
commons; and ſoon after the death of Caius Grac- 
chus, they eagerly embraced the opportunity of mor- 
tifying the nobles by promoting to the ſituation of 
tribune, the ſon of an obſcure peaſant. 'In his new 
office, Marius diſplayed the various qualities of pru- 
dence and firmneſs. Although he avoided reviving 
the public diſſenſions by imitating the example of the 
ROM yet his fearleſs ſpirit aſſerted with boldneſs 
En | | ! N 
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the ſacred character he was inveſted with. He had 
_ propoſed a new regulation. to reſtrain the confuſion 

of popular elections; the ſenate with-held their con- 
ſent from the ſalutary project; and the undaunted 
tribune not only menaced the conſul with inſtant im- 

iſonment but actually committed Lucius Metellus, 
who had preſumed to vote 1 N his propoſal. 
The diſpute was terminated the ſubmiſſion of 
the ſenate; and the ſamily 8 Metellus probably 
over- looked the inſult, ſince the appointment of 

uintus Cæcilius to conduct the war in Numedia was 
followed by the nomination of Marius as his Licute- | 
nant. 

As ſecond in . Marius n the 
public opinion of his own military t talents, and re- 
pined at the exploits and renown of his leader. To- 
wards the end of the ſecond campaign he ſolicited 
permiſſion to return to Rome, to ſue for the office 
of conſul. Decency would not permit Metellus to 
refuſe his requeſt; but he diſmiſſed him with the 
ſarcaſtic admonition, „ it will be time enough, 
Marius, for you to ſtand for the conſulate, when 
my own ſon ſhall be of age to be your colleague.” 

At Rome, the reception of Marius ſurpaſſed his 
fondeſt expectation. Ihe commons liſtened in tranſ- 
port to the atchievements of a: warrior, whoſe fame 
reflected luſtre on their own order. Inſtead of con- 
cealing, he boaſted the meanneſs of his origin; com- 
pared his own deeds with thoſe of the nobles ; and 
promiſed in one campaign the final conqueſt. of Nu- | 
midia. His frankneſs was applauded, his actions 
recompenſed, and his aſſurances accepted; he was 
raiſed to the dignity of conſul; and his ambitious 
deſires were accompliſhed by his ee to the 
command againſt Jugurtha. | 

The ſenate were mortified by the promotion, but 
they had filently acquieſced in the nomination of 

Marius. 
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Marius. His demand of recruits and levies was in- 
ſtantly complied with; and they flattered themſelves 
that the popularity of the new conſul would be ex- 
tinguiſhed by the reluctance of the citizens to par- 
take the hardfhips and dangers of the Numidian war. 
But Marius difcerned, expoſed, and eluded the 
ſnare: In an aſſembly of the people he recapitulated 
the difficultics to which he was ſubjected. To pre- 
„ pare for war and at the ſame time to be frugal of 
+ the public wealth; to compel to the ſervice thoſe 
+ whom you are unwilling to diſpleaſe ; to attend 
to every thing that concerns the ſtate both at home 
* and abroad; and to ſtruggle againſt a confedera- 
« cy of envious and factious men, determined to 
| oppoſe all my meaſures ; thefe are more arduous 
© attempts than ow my — can eau 
imagine. 
+ If, continued he, © in the diſcharge of im- 
portant offices, other men ſhould fail, they are 
„protected from cenſure and condemnation by the 
© lufire of their illuftrious deſcent, by the heroic 
% actions of their anceſtors, the credit of their re- 
4 lations and friends, and the numerous croud of 
s their clients and dependents. But I have no 
** refource of this kind to rely on; and my ſole 
. hope and confidence muſt be in my own virtue and 
© integrity. 
LI cannot dazzle, indeed, your judgments with a 
“long train of the images of my progenitors ; nor 
6 can I reckon the conſulſhips and triumphs which 
% have adorned my family. But 1 can ſhew you 
** fpears, banners, trappings, and other military re- 
“ wards which have been given me by the generals 
* under whom I ſerved ; and 1 can ſhew you my 
* body covered with ſcars of wounds, and all before; 
e theſe are my images, theſe are my triumphs ; and 


* fuch is my nobility, not an inheritance from others, 
| 66 but 
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<< but what I have myſelf purchaſed at the expence 
“ of bardſflips, labours, and perils. | 
am reproached - that I am daſtitute of elo- 
e quence, and ignorant of Grecian literature; but 
* deſpiſe talents which may ſerve to palliate infa- 
© my; and contemn arts, which in poliſhing enervate 
the mind: The leſſons I have learned in the ſervice 
« of the common-wealth are indeed far different 
to vanquiſh an enemy in the field; to force him 
e from his ſtrong holds; to fear nothing but diſ- 
„ grace; to bear both cold and heat; to lodge on 
e the ground; and to endure at the ſame time 
* hunger and fatigue. It is by the practice of theſe 
« duties that I ſhall animate my troops; nor ſhall 
* my glory be the fruit of their toils only; for he 
% who indulges in eaſe while they are expoſed to 
+ hardſhips, acts the part of a tyrant, and not of a 
“ general.” | 85 
The rude eloquence and arguments of the illiterate 
orator were ſuited to the congenial minds of his au- 
ditors; and ſtrong in the eſteem of the multitude, 
Marius ventured on a new and important regulation. 
The fixth century, or laſt claſs of the people, who 
poſſeſſed no property, had been excluded from mili- 
tary ſervice. The duties of a legionary ſoldier had 
become too ſevere for the opulent, it promiſed to re- 
lieve the wants of the indigent citizens. The barrier 
which had been long reſpeQed was broken down by 
the daring ſpirit of Marius; he enrolled, without re- 
gard to their condition, the moſt vigorous of the 
Romans; and with his new and robuſt legions, 
embarked for, and ſafely landed on the coaſt of 
Africa. 1 es 6, as 
The arms of Metellus had compelled Jugurtha to 
_ abandon Numidia, and ſeek a refuge in the court of 
Bocchus, king of Mauritania. But in the midit of 
his conqueſts, the pro-conſul heard with aſtoniſh- 
| ; ; ment 
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ment and indignation that his command was ſuper- 
ceded by the appointment of Marius. He reproach- 
ed the levity of the people, reviled the ingratitude of 
his ſucceſſor, and in ſullen inactivity awaited his ap- 
proach. No ſooner was he informed that Marius was 
landed in Africa, than without deſcending to an in- 
3 he quitted the army and embarked for 
0 ta 7. in Ta 5 | | 
_ Fo fulfil his promiſes to the people, and to rival 
the exploits of his predeceſſor, the new conſul ad- 
vanced towards Thapſa : The town, ſtrong in its na- 
tural ſituation and the numbers of its garriſon, might 
have endured a long and regular ſiege ; but the in- 
habitants, aſtoniſhed -at the unexpected appearance 
of Marius, ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons. En- 
couraged by this ſucceſs, the conful preſſed forwards 
to the attack of another fortreſs, which had been 
deemed by the Numidians impregnable, and which 
contained the treaſures of Jugurtha. Irs lofty battle- 
ments aroſe on a ſolid rock, and its ramparts and 
towers ſeemed to defy the efforts of human art. The 
ſoldiers who defended. it permitted and derided the 
approaches of the beſiegers; one way alone appeared 
to lead to the ſummit ; and the braveſt of the legi- 
onaries had already periſhed in the vain effort to 
aſcend the ſteep and narrow paſſage. Marius alrea- 
dy revolved the diſgraceful expedient of relinquiſhing 
the enterpriſe, when a Ligurian ſoldier in the purſuit 
of ſpoil, diſcerned an unfrequented track which com- 
manded the fortreſs. He climbed thetheights ; ob- 
ſerved the garriſon; and communicated his impor- 
tant diſcovery to the conſul. Four e, v choſen 
men were commanded to follow the footſteps of the 
Ligurian; they gained with difficulty the top; a 
feigned attack on the oppoſite ſide diſtracted the at- 
tention of the beſieged: The trumpets ſounded from 
above; the garriſon, in aſtoniſnment and deſpair, 
8848 | / abany 
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abandoned their arms; and the treaſures of Jugurtha 
became the reward of the ſueceſsful e of 

Marius. 10084 

A deciſive ridhary could alone retrieve the ban 

fortunes of the King of Numidia. His veteran Afri- 
cans were ſupported by the freſh ſquadrons of the 
king of Mauritania: About the hour of the ſetting 
| ſun, the Roman legions were alarmed by the diſcord- 
ant ſhouts, and aſſailed by the deſultory attacks of 
their barbarous and innumerable enemies. Marius 
was the firſt in arms; he flew to the poſt of danger; 
chaſtiſed by his perſonal vigour the preſumption of 
the confederates ; and before night ſecured his troops 
on the friendly heights of the adjacent mountains.— 
The Numidians had retired to repoſe, to recruit their 
exhauſted ſtrength, and to renew the combat with 
the return of light. But their flumbers were broken 
by the ſound of the Roman trumpet ; the enemy was 
aiready in their camps; and a rapid Wight alone 
ſaved them from deſtruction. 
The indefatigable Jugurtha again united his forces; ; 
attacked the Romans near the walls of Cirta, and 
was again compelled to yield to their ſteady valour. 
Reiterated defeats had ſhaken the reſolution of Boc- 
chus 3 he ſighed for peace; and to bend him to 
the wiſhes of the Romans, Marius deſpatched to the 
court of Mauritania his quzſtor Lucius Cornelius 
Sylla. 

Peſcended from hs Corvelian family Sylla had 
ſullied in youth the luſtre of his birth by the indul> 
gence of luxury and pleaſure, but had improved his 
talents in the diligent ſtudy of Grecian and Roman 
literature. As quzſtor he had joined the conſul in 
the ſiege of Thapſa; but neither his extraction nor 
acquilitions could recommend him to an unlettered 
ſoldier, who gloried in his plebeian origin. He was 
expoſed to the reproach of his general, who com- 
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plained that in ſo rough and deſperate a fervice, the 
republic had given him ſo ſoft and delicate a quzſtor. 
But the courage of Sylla was naturally prompt and 
2 and the hopes of fame reconciled him to 
toil and hardſhip. His courteous manners ſoon 
attached to him the affections of the ſoldies ; and his 
vigour in action effaced the + (RON and com- 
manded the eſteem of his general. | 

Eſcorted by a thouſand horle, Sylla 5 . 6. 
proceeded to the court of Mauritania 
In his way he cluded by his dexterity the ſnares, or 
awed by his firmneſs the hoſtile detachments of Jugur- 
tha, which had been ſtationed to intercept his march. 
He found Bocchus penſive, embarraſſed, and irrefo- 
lute ; ſhame forbade him to abandon the Numidian 
| king, fear prompted him to acquieſce in the demands 
of the Romans. He liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of 
Jugurtha, to ſeize the perſon of Sylla, and by the 
poſſeſſion of ſo illuſtrious a captive, extort from the 
ſenate advantageous conditions of peace: But he 
adopted the counſels of Sylla, to deliver up Jugurtha, 
and to purchafe the Sind of the republic, by 
furrendering her moſt inveterate enemy. 

In violating the laws of hoſpitality, Bocchus had 
recourſe to thoſe practices which are the favourite 
refources of weak and little minds. He invited Ju- 
gurtha to a conference; but the place choſen for 
their interview had been inſidioufly lined by the 
troops of Mauritania. The guards of the Numidian 
monarch were ſurpriſed and overwhelmed ; he him- 
ſelf was ignominioufly oppreſſed by chains; and de- 
hvered by the monarch, in whoſe faith he had con- 
fided, to the diſcretion of Sylla, was ſafely conduct- 
ed by the Roman quæſtor to the camp of Marius, 
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Chapter the Twenty Fourth. . 


Triumph of Marius. — Tate of Fugurtha.—Invaſion of 
the Cimbri.— heir ſucceſſtve vidtories.— Appointment 
of Servilius Cæpio to Tranſalpine Gaul. — lis impru- 
dence and defeat. Terror of the Romans. Marius 
is choſen conſul. — Paſſes into Gaul. —Is continued in 
the conſulſhip. — Ne vanquiſhes near Aquæ Sextie the 
Teutanes and Ambrones.—Panic of the army of Catu- 
lus, — Marius joins Catulus.—T hey defeat the Cimbri. 
— Total deſtruftion of the Barbarians.— Triumph of 
Marius and Catulus.—Revolt of Vettius. Second 
ſervile war. Character and ſucceſs of Salvius—Of 
Athenio, —Viftory of Lucullus. —Operations of Athe- 
nio.— lis defeat and death. Deſtruction of his fal- 
 towers.— Concluſion of the ſecond ſervile war. 


* 


I the conqueſt of Numidia and the captivity of 

1 Jugurtha, Marius had fulfilled his promiſes to the 
Roman people; the arrangement of the kingdom 
that he had ſubdued ſtill claimed however, his pre- 
ſence ; the treachery of Bocchus was rewarded with 
part of Numidia ; the remnant was reſerved for the 
heirs of Maſiniſſa; and Marius had ſcarce diſcharged 
the invidious office, before he was ſummoned to 
Rome to enjoy the honours: of triumph, and to be 
inveſted again with the conſular dignity. 


The 
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The triumphal car of the victor was followed by a 
train of African captives, and enriched by the trea- 
ſures of Numidia ; but midſt the proceſſion, every 
eye was fixed on Jugurtha; and in the debaſement of 
the regal dignity, the illuſtrious ſlave might have 
Hoped that the vengeance of his maſters would have 
been fatiated : But the life of the monarch had only 
been ſpared to ſwell the pomp of the conqueror ; the 
decree of death had gone forth ; from the capitol he 
he was plunged into a dark and damp dungeon, and 
left to expire of cold and hunger: And though the 
manner of his death may inſpire us with horror, the 
murderer of Hiempſel and ENTS. can have no 
claim to our compaſſion. 
Let while the Romans indulged i in tri- 
umphal acclamations, their minds were 
clouded by anxiety. From the defeat of Ag 
Carbo, during four years, the Cimbri had rioted, 
without oppoſition, in the ſpoils of Tranſalpine Gaul. 
At the expiration of that term, the conſul Silenus 
had been appointed with a conſiderable army to 
check their deſtructive progreſs : He attacked and 
was over-thrown by the hoſt of the barbarians ; his 
ſucceſſors, Aurelius Scaurus and Caſſius Longinus, 
in the fame attempt, were expoſed to the ſame 
diſgrace; yet it is probable that the loſs of the 
Romans in theſe repeated engagements was far 
from conſiderable; and it was not till the conſulate 
of Servilius Cæpio, that the terror of the Cimbrian 
name was diffuſed throughout Italy by ye 52 ex- 
tinction of a Roman army. 
The law of Caius Gracchus, which had 
transferred to the equeſtian order the ex- 
cluſive adminiſtration of juſtice, had been in part re- 
pealed through the influence of Cæpio; and the title 
of Patren of the Senate proclaimed. the gratitude of 
that * to e under whole auſpices they 


had 
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had been in ſome meaſure reinſtated in their ancient 
privileges. The conſul received with tranſport his 
appointment to the command of the armies in Gaul; 
and in his firſt advices which announced the recovery 
of Toloſa, the capital of the Tectoſages, from the 
Cimbri, the ſenate anticipated the future trophies of 
their protector. He was continued with the authori- 
ty of pro- conſul in Gaul; but as the numbers of the 
barbarians required more ſtrenuous efforts, Cneius 
Mallius, one of the new conſuls was alſo ordered to 
oppoſe the Cimbri, and to defend the Tranſalpine 
ſettlements of the republic. 

The broad and rapid fiream of the Rhone was 
fixed upon by Czpio and Mallius as the boundary of 
their reſpective provinces. Their union might have 
enſured their ſucceſs, their jealouſy precipitated their 
deſtruction: In the firſt operations of Mallius, his 
lieutenant, Aurelius Scaurus, who as conſul had 
three years before been oppoſed to the Cimbri, was 
defeated and taken priſoner by the barbarians ; his 
diſaſter inſpired Mallius with more humble expeQati- 
ons; he ſolicited the aſſiſtance of Cæpio, and that 
general paſſed -the Rhone, not to the ſupport of his 
colleague, but in the fond preſumption of acquiring 
the ſole glory of victory, by vanquiſhing the Cim- 
bri without the aid of the conſul. : 
The obſtinacy of Cæpio yielded at length to the 
clamours of his ſoldiers, and he reluctantly conſented 
to enter the camp of Mallius ; but if the junction of 
the Roman commanders at firſt awed the barbarians, 
their ſpirits were reſtored by the intelligence of their 
diſſenſions: They offered battle, their challenge was 
accepted; but the Roman chiefs ruſhed: to the en- 
counter without concert and without order. Eighty 
thouſand Romans atoned with their lives for the te- 
merity of their leaders; and if we may credit the au- 
W of Plutarch, only ten 2 to carry the 
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melancholy tidings to Rome; nor had the republic 
any reaſon to rejoice that Mallius and Cæpio were 
among the ſcanty relick of the ſurvivors. 
Rome received with conſternation the fatal news 
that eighty thouſand of her braveſt veterans were no 
more. The fears of a trembling capital magnified the 
ſtrength, the ſtature, and the barbarity of the vic- 
tors; and the affrighted citizens liſtened in terror 
and aſtoniſnment to the deſcription of enemies, whoſe 
helmets diſplayed the grim heads of flaughtered beaſts, 
whoſe painted ſhields and weighty ſwords were im- 
pervious and irreſiſtible, whoſe impenetrable ranks 
were locked together with chains of iron, and whoſe 
myriads in the day of battle, formed into a vaſt and 
ſolid ſquare, preſented on every fide a cloſe array 
which occupicd above three miles. Nor were they 
more tremendous in the hour of action than inexora- 
ble in that of victory ; the ſpoil was either committed 
to the flames, or thrown contemptuouſly into the 
neareſt river ; and the priſoners of every rank and 
diſtinction were involved in one promiſcuous carnage; 
nor offers nor entreaties could move to mercy the 
barbarian, who was indifferent to gold and inſatiate 
of blood. p | 2 
Ihe fears and danger of the repubh 
0: g. 643. 649. were the glory of Marius; though the 
conſul Rutilius was at the head of an army, levied in 
haſte but diſciplined with diligence, yet the conquer- 
or of Numidia was alone deemed capable of with- 
ſanding the Cimbri ; he was recalled from Italy, 
changed his habit of triumph for that of war, and 
accompanied by Sylla as his licutenant, he im- 
patiently purſued his journey to ere& new trophies in 
The levity of the barbarians, after 


v. C. 649. 650, their victory over Mallius and Cæpio, 


had prompted them to defer the invaſion of Italy 46 
| that 
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that of Spain; and during two years that they ex- 


tended their devaſtations over the continent, the 


terrors of the Romans, and the merits of Marius, are 


atteſted by his ſuccellive promotion to the office of 


conſul. _ 

It was in the fourth year of his enjoying 
that dignity, in which was aſſociated Quintus 
Lutatius Catulus, that the tempeſt which had been 
ſo long ſuſpended ſwept Gaul, and burſt upon the 


v. C. 651. 


frontiers of Italy. Repulſed in Spain, the various 
tribes of barbarians returned to the ſcene of their for- 


mer victories: By different routes they directed their 
tumultuous march towards Italy; near the ancient - 
colony of Aquaz Sextiæ, which, under the name of 
Aix, forms part of the modern kingdom of France. 


the Teutones and Ambrones were encountered and 


defeated with cruel flaughter by Marius. But with 
inferior forces, and inferior fortune, on the hanks of 
the Adige, Catulus endeavoured to withſtand the 
impetuous torrent of the Cimbri : The hearts of the 
ſtouteſt legionaries were appalled by their numbers, 
their diſcordant clamours, and tremendous aſpect; 
the Roman general in vain attempted to rekindle 
their courage by his voice and example ; the panic 
was immoderate and univerfal; and in the timely 
meaſure of a retreat, even the haughty ſpirit of 
Rome confefled the prudence of Catulus. 
The fertile country from the Adige to 
the Po was blaſted by the prefence of the | 
Cimbri; Rome trembled ; and her ſafety, with the 
dignity of conſul, was a fifth time entruſted to Marius. 
With his viforious bands, ftill ſtained with the 
ſlaughter of the barbarians, he rapidly paſſed from 
the foot of the Alps to the banks of the Po, joined 


U. C. 652. 


the forces of Catulus, and inflamed their emulation 
dy the diſplay of his recent trophies. The confede- 
rate en traverſed the Po in queſt of the ſavage 


invaders 
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invaders ; the Cimbri were awed by their undaunted 
- countenance ; and ignorant of the fate of the Teu- 


tones, whoſe kindred arms they anxiouſly awaited, 


they condeſcended to negociate. Their ambaſſadors 


entered the Roman camp; they demanded lands 
for themſelves and their brethren. What brethren 


are theſe you ſpeak of ?”” exclaimed Marius: —** The 


« Teutones.—Spare yourſelves the needleſs trouble,“ 

replied the conſul, with an inſulting ſmile, © we 
have already provided them with lands, of which 
ce they will retain eternal poſſeſſion: But ſince you 
© claim their alliance,” continued he, it will not 
* be kind to diſmiſs you without permitting you to 


< embrace your kinſmen.” The leaders of the Am- 


brones and Teutones, the captives of his former 
victories, were produced in chains ; and with the 


menace of immediate vengeance, the barbarian am- 


baſſadors retired ndignantly from the tent of the Ro- 
man conſul. | 
In the fate of their allies the Cimbei might hare 


learnt their own weakneſs, and the ſuperiority of 


Rome ; but the fearleſs ſouls of the warriors of the 


North were inſenſible to danger, and ardent for re- 
venge. Iheir monarch, Bogorix, defied the inſult- 


ing victors to battle, and offered to their choice the 


time and place. © It is not the cuſtom,” ſaid Ma- 


rius, of the Romans to take counſel of their ene - 


mies, but your wiſhes for once ſhall be indulged.” 
In the plain of Vercellz, on the third day, be warn- 


ed him to expect the Roman charge. Bogorix ac- 


cepted the promiſe with tranſport ; and faithful to 


their engagements, the hoſtile armies confronted each 
other on-the day and place appointed. 

The level country was favourable to the evoluti- · 
ons of the Roman cavalry, and its ample ſpace af- 
forded ſufficient room for the unwieldy hoſt of 'three 


hundred thouſand barbarians ; yet in the bloody 


conflict 2 
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conflict the tumultuous myriads of the Cimbri were 
5 ineffectually oppoſed to the arms and diſcipline of the 
legions. © Of fifty thouſand Romans the honour of 
the day was due to twenty thouſand alone ; a cloud. 
of duſt had obſcured the fight of Marius, and in an 
attempt to turn the rear of the enemy he wandered 
at a diſtance from the fcene of action; nor was it 
until the exertions of Catulus and Sylla "had broken 
the barbarian hoſt, that he ſwelled by his return the 
tide of ſlaughter. One hundred and fifty thouſand of 
the Cimbri periſhed on the field, ſixty thouſand ac- 
knowledged in chains the fortune of Rome ; ; the 
remnant that eſcaped the ſword ſcorned to ſurvive 
their companions ; their deſpair was communicated 
to their wives and children; and in a few weeks the 
fears of the Romans were extinguiſhed in the total 

deſtruction of the various nations which had emigrat- 
cd from the north. ö 

In the action of enen Sylla had fought, but 
Marius triumphed. Op a former aca he had 
diſplayed to the Romans the riches of Africa; but 
inſtead of carriages loaded with gold and ſilver, they 
now gazed in ſecurity on the broken ſwords and ſhat- 

tered armour of an gnemy, whoſe undiſciplined va- 
| Tour had threatened the ſubverſion of the Roman 
empire. Yet the conſul was juſt to the merits of Ca- 
tullus ; he reſiſted the partiality of the multitude, and 
imparted to him the triumphal honours ; but the 
public opinion ſtill confined the glory of the Cimbri- 
an victory to Marius, and, in the expreſs words of 
Juvenal, the brows of the pro-conſul. were adorned 
with only the ſecond wreath of laurel. 

By the defeat of the Cimbri, Italy was delivered 
from invaſion, but the Roman empire was far from 
being reſtored to tranquillity. The amorous paſſions 
of Vettius, a Roman Knight, had interrupted the 
repoſe of the republic: In the diſſolute pleaſures of 
youth he had exhauſted an ample patrimony, which 
had been tranſmitted to him * a * father; he 
W 1 G had 
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had purchaſed at the price of ſeventy talents, a fe- 
male flave whoſe beauty had inflamed his deſires; 


the ſlave had been delivered, but the payment of the 
money had been repeatedly eluded; ; the injured cre- 
ditor urged his demands with clamour; and Vettius, 
incapable of ſatisfying his importunity, embraced the 
frantic refolution of confounding his own ruin in that 
of the republic : He collected a quantity of arms, 
aſſociated in his enterpriſe feven hundred deſperate 
flaves, and aſſumed the purple robe and title of king. 


The firſt moments were ſacred to revenge, the next 


to ſafety ; he murdered his creditor, and fortified a 
regular camp; the debtor, the robber, and the ho- 
micide eagerly repaired to his ſtandard ; his follow. 
ers were ſwelled to three thouſand five hundred 
men ; and he might boaſt, that in an open engage- 
ment he had at leaſt maintained his ground againſt 
the prætor Lucullus. But a confederacy that had 
been formed in guilt could ſcarce be cemented by 


fidelity; the gold of Lucullus had corrupted Apol- 
lonius, on whom Vettius had devolved his confidence 
and authority; the perfidy of his lieutenant extin- 


guiſhed the hopes of the rebel; yet he ſcorned to be 
expoſed to the deriſion of his country; he fell by his 
ewn hands; and on his death his followers either 
diſperſed, or were facrificed to the juſtice of the 
Romans. 

The firſt ſpark of inſurrection had been kindled in 
Italy, but it was in Sicily that the flame burſt forth 
with fearful violence. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, 


had in the war againſt the Cimbri been ſolicited to 
join the forces of the republic; his excuſe reproach- 


ed the lawleſs conduct of the Romans; he alledged 
that numbers of his ſubjects had been foreibly ſwept 
away into captivity by the farmers of the public re- 
venue. The juſtice of the accuſation was acknow- 


— 128 the ſenate; and _ pro-conſuls and pretors 
throughout 
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throughout the Roman empire were ordanddin to re- 
ſtore freedom to thoſe who had been illegally enflay- 
ed. In Sicily the prætor Licinius Nerva, in à tew 
days, ſtruck off the chains of eight hundred miſera- 
ble captives. The rich were alarmed; their preſents 
or influence ſuſpended the juſtice of the prætor; and 
the ſlaves determined to aſſert by force thoſe rights 
which they could no longer expect from the eie 
of a corrupt or intereſted magiſtrate. 

On a craggy rock two hundred indignant FEM 
diſplayed the ſtandard of Freedom. They repulſed 
their oppreſſors; but they were . betrayed by their 
pretended friends. Two thouſand more immediate- 
ly aroſe in arms; the ſlaughter of a Roman detach · 
ment avenged the fate of their brethren; the ru- 
mour of ſucceſs augmented their numbers to ſix 
thouſand; they beſtowed the title of king on Salvius, 
whoſe pretenſions to divination infpired his followers 
with freſh confidence. He formed the ſiege of Mor- 
gantia z defeated Licinius, who had AP ar to raiſe 
it; and under the new name of Tryphon preſſed the 
attack with redoubled vigour. He was encountered 
by a hardy race, who were alſo animated by the love 
of freedom: I he inhabitants of Morgantia had pro- 
mifed to enfranchiſe their ſlaves if they defended the 
city againſt the aſſailants; their efforts were ſucceſs- 
ful; Tryphon retired; but with his retreat the pro- 
miſes of the citizens of Morgantia were forgotten. 
their brave protectors were defrauded of the juſt re- 
compenſe of their valour; with mingled anger and 
contempt they broke from the perfidious city, and 
joined the ſtandard. of Tryphon. Strong in the num- 
bers and obedience of his ſubjects, the new monarch 
fixed his reſidence at Triocola : The ſtrength of the 
ſituation, the purity of the water, and the/ fertile 
fields which were extended below, juſtified his 
choice ; and the lofty palace that he erected might 

G 2 have 
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have been prompted by policy, fince it confirmed the 
opinion of his adherents that his power was firmly 
eſtabliſned. vl 

ona different. part of the iſland, Athenio, by 
birth a Cilician, by condition a flave, had affembled 
ten thouſand of the partners of his mifery, aſſumed 
the royal title, aſſerted his claim to divine inſpiration, 

and inveſted Lilybæum. He was compelled to raiſe 
the ſiege with conſiderable loſs; but the diſgrace was 
compenſated by the eſtabliſhment of his . N 
character; and the misfortune which he had predict 
ed from the impatience or unſkilfulneſs of his follow. 
ers, were conſidered as a ſufficient proof of his cor- 
reſpondence with the heavens. 

Athenio had been fummoned by Try- U u. cs 
50. 651 
phon to acknowledge his ſuperior' au- 
thority ; the magnanimous flave ſcorned to weaken 
the common cauſe by perſonal conteſts for power. 
He repaired to Triocola; and was, by the jealouſy of 
his rival, plunged into a dark dungeon. Thence he 
was releaſed on the approach of the prætor Lucullus; 
and marched with Tryphon at the head of forty thou- 
ſand men, to encounter the Roman legions. In the 
bloody conflict Athenio repreſſed his reſentment, and 
diſplayed his valour. But his followers were broken 
and diſperſed; he himſelf was dangerouſly wounded; 
and under the cover of the night joined with difficul- 
ty his fugitive brethren: Yet the victory of Lucul- 
lus appears to have been attended with no permanent 
advantage; and we read with ſurpriſe ſoon after of 
the natural death of Tryphon, and that the devaſta- 
tions of Athenio were again ſucceſsfully extended 
over Sicily, | 

But the term of his eoſperkt approach- 
wit and in the fifth dee D. 0 642. 64 
his colleague Aquilius was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Roman legions in Sicily: By a 1 

| 8 0 
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of artful diſpoſitions, he ſtraitened the quarters and 
intercepted the detachments of the rebels ; in the en- 
ſuing year a regular and deciſive engagement termi- 
nated the reign and life of Athenio ; he himſelf fell 
on the field, gallantly fighting to the laſt : His fol- 
lowers ſhared his fate, or were maſſacred by the fury 
of the victors ; and the account which fixes at à mil- 
lion the number of the ſlaves deſtroyed in the two 
Servile Wars, impeaches the veracity, or . 
the inhumanity of the Romans. 5 ; 
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Saturninus.—He ſeizes the Capitol. —ls reduced ti 


ſurrender. —Is put to Death with his Aſſciates by the 


People. — Recall of Metellus.— Marius viſits Afia.— 

Character of Mithridates.—Seizes Cappadocia.— 
Sylla is choſen Prator.—Is commiſſioncd to reſtore 
Ariarathes to the Throne of Cappadocia.—Receives 


an Embaſſy from the Parthians. —New Diſturban- 


ces at Rome.—Condut r Livius Druſus.— His 
Death. Confederacy of the Italian Alliet.— Demand 


the Freedom of Rome. — Refuſal of the Senate. — Social 


War.—Defeat of Rutilius. —Inaftivity of Marius. 
Exploits of ee orgy 


of the Social War.—Obſervattons on extending the 


Freedom of Rome to Italy. 


HILE the republic was menaced by bie 
foreign invaſion, the military ta- 653 


lents of Marius had ſupported his pretenſions to the 
higheſt dignities of the ſtate; the unprecedented ho- 
nours of five conſulſhips, and four of them ſucceſſive, 
might have ſatisfied the ambition of the peaſant of 
Arpinum; and in à private ſtation he might have waited 
until the danger of his country had again ſummoned 
him to command. But he had been too long accul- 


tomed to power to o relinquiſh it without reluctance; 


he 
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. L 
he ſoligited, a ſixth time, the voices of his fellow- 


citizens for the ſupreme magiſtracy ; the people 
pauſed, yet conſented ; and Valerius Flaccus was 
joined with him in the exerciſe of. the conſular au- 
thority. ne 5 

The former conſulſhips of Marius had been paſſed 
in the camp inſtead of the capital; and he ſoon per- 
ceived that different talents were required for the ad- 
miniſtration of an empire than for the command of 
an army. In the hour of tranquillity the ſtern vir- 
tues of a fierce unlettered ſoldier were little reſpect- 
ed; and the conſul, in tke murmurs or ſilence of 
the people, was inſtructed how little he could truſt 
for his future popularity te the luſtre of his former 
victories, The reſtleſs and factious diſpoſition of the 
tribune Apuleius Saturninus offered to his wiſhes a 
proper inſtrument of domeſtic diſſenſion; and their 
confederacy was ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of the 
prætor Glaucia; a man inſolent in proſperity, ſer- 
vile in adverſity; and who had ſacrificed his private 
enmity to Saturninus, to ſhare the counſels and par- 

take the harveſt of the popular leaders. | | 
Tn their various ſtipulations for their mutual ad- 
vantage, Marius had engaged, againſt the laws of 
his country, to ſupport the pretenſions of Saturninus, 
a ſecond time, to the office of tribune ; and his re- 
election was oppoſed with equal vigour by the ſe- 
nate and nobles. Nine of the candidates were al- 
ready declared to be choſen in preference to him; 
and the influence of the ariſtocratic party had even 
prevailed on the people to fill the tenth place with No- 
nius Sufenas ; when the ſatellites of Saturninus, en- 
raged at their diſappointment, ſpread terror and con- 
tuſion through the capital ;-Nonius had in vain ſought. 
an aſylum from their fury in a neighbouring houſe; 
the doors were forced by a crowd of ſoldiers attached 
to Marius, and accuſtomed under his command to 
; tt rapine 
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rapine and bloodſhed; the tribune was . dragged 
forth; the ſacred anden with which he was in- 
veſted was deſpiſed by his lawleſs aſſailants; his death 
was inſtant; and by his fate the citizens of Rome 
were taught how dangerous it was to oppoſe the de- 
ſigns, or provoke the reſentment, of Marius or Sa- 
turninus. 

Early on the morning that ſueceeded the murder 
of Nonius, the prætor Glaucia, with a numerous 
train of adherents, armed with daggers, pofleſſed 
themſelves of the capitol and Forum ; violated the 
freedom, and preſerved the forms of election; and 
announced Saturninus as tribune of the people The 
imperious demagogue was hailed by the worthleſs and 
the indigent; by all thoſe who hoped to hide their 
infamy or retrieve their fortunes in the commotions 
of the republic; and his perſon was protected, and 
his edicts enforced, by a daring crowd of retainers 
who were drawn from the dregs of a luxurious capi- 
tal; and whom, in defiance of the laws, Martus had 
enrolled i in the legions, when firſt he embarked for 
Africa to conduct the war againſt Jugurtha. 

Io ſatisfy his hungry followers, Saturninus propol- 
ed that thoſe lands on the Po which had been deſo- 
lated by the late irruptions of the barbarians, ſhould 
be ſeized in the name of the public, and diſtributed 
by lots ro the poorer citizens; that in the province 


of Africa the veterans ſhould be rewarded with an 


hundred acres each; that new ſettlements ſhould be 
made in Greece, Macedonia, and Sicily ; that wher- 
ever theſe colonies ſhould be planted, Marius ſhould 
be aſſigned a power of inſcribing, at every ſettlement, 
the names of three aliens among the citizens, and 
that the money hitherto paid for corn at the public 
granaries ſhould be reſtored ; and * it ſhould here- 
after oy diſtributed [homes 

The 
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The fatal tendency of the laſt motion was diſplayed 
in the ſenate by the quæſtor, Quintus Servilius Cæ- 
pio; who repreſented, that if ſuch an order ſhould 


paſs; neither induſtry, order, nor civil government 
could ſurvive its baneful effects; and that the trea- 


ſury of Rome mult be inadequate to ſupply the fran- 


tic liberality of the tribune. - His vigorous oppoſi- 


tion rouſed the ſenate from the ſtupor of fear or in- 
difference; and they decreed, that whoever propoſ- 
ed a law of that nature ſhould be deemed an enemy 
to his country. Saturninus deſpiſed the impotent 
menaces of the ſenate, and had already aſſembled 
the people to confirm his project; when Cæpio, with 


a band of faithful attendants, broke the rails, overſet 


the urns, and diſperſed the multitude; His vigour 
expoled him to a ſubſequent impeachment ; he was 
driven into baniſhment ; but in exile he might boaſt 
that he had at leaſt ſuſpended, by his firmneſs, the 
immediate ruin of his country. 

The reſiſtance that Saturninus had expericaiced ſerve 
ed only to 1mpel him to more decifive meaſures: A 
variety of new regulations were rapidly brought for- 


ward; by the molt important, it was declared trea- 
ſon for any one to interrupt a tribune in putting a 


queſtion to the people; the acts of the tribes were to 
be conſidered as laws; and every ſenator was re- 
quired, under pain of expulſion, to ſwear to con- 
firm theſe acts within five days after they had been 
ſanctioned by the approbation of the people. 

In the conduct of the Jugurthine war, the arts of 
Marius had undermined the authority of Metellus: 


The magnanimity of the latter might have forgotten 


or forgiven the injury ; but the mind of the former 


Was ſtill inflamed with a deadly hatred towards him 


whom he had injured., When the daring projeQs of 


Saturninus threatened to overwhelm the power of 
the — e had propoſed in that aſſembly to 


reject 
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ject unanimouſly the oath demanded ; the majori- 
ty of the ſenators applauded his ſentiments ; ; and Me- 
tellus declared his reſolution never to ſubmit to the 
degrading engagement. | 

But Marius was no ſooner autres of the firmneſs 
of Metellus than he changed the language he had fo 
lately held; when the moment of trial approached 
he repreſented the dangerous ſtate of the common- 
wealth, the weakneſs of the nobles, and the intem- 
perate fury of the multitude, which, ſhould they be 
irritated by any further oppoſition, might precipi- 
tate them into acts of the molt fatal outrage. Amidſt 

the - acclamations of Saturninus and his adherents, 
he demanded and received the oath z and while he 
ſubſcribed the ſolemn engagement, violated for ever 
the ſanctity of his faith. The aſtoniſhed and trem- 
bling ſenate followed his example; bold in conſci. 
ous virtue, Metellus alone refufed to retract from 
his former declaration; and while he rejected the 
importunities of his friends, who repreſented the 
danger to which he was expoſed, Lo act ill in any 
circumſtances,” ſaid he, is the effect of a corrupt 
« heart; to act well when there is nothing to fear 
is the merit of a common man; but to act well, 
* when a man expoſes himſelf to the greateſt hazards, 
is peculiar to the truly virtuous.” 

His own exploits and the atchievements of his an- 
ceſtors, ought to have rendered ſacred the perſon of 
Metellus, and commanded the gratitude and vene- 
ration of the Romans. But the voice of Saturninus 
was loud and imperiovs, the diſpoſition of the mul- 
titude inſolent and ſeditious; the illuſtrious ſenator, 
who had enjoyed the honours of the conſulſhip, and 
reſtored by his victories in Numidia the aſcendancy 
of the Roman arms, was dragged from his ſeat like 
the vileſt of criminals by the licentious rabble, and 


expoſed. to we FIRED of a public en 
| The 
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The moſt virtuous of the ſenate ſtill offered to ſhare 
his fortunes, and protect his integrity by force; but 
he generouſly declined to. increaſe the confuſion of 
the commonwealth by aſſerting his innocence. If 
<« the times ſhould mend,” ſaid he, I ſhall recover 
% my ſtation ; if not it is a happinels to be abſent 
„from Rome.” The ſafety of his country,” ſays 
Cicero; * was dearer to him than the ſight of it; 
and he choſe rather to depart from the city than. 
* from his opinion.?“ 1 1 

The ambition of Marius had opened a paſſage to the 
torrent of ſedition; and he himſelf was aſtoniſhed 
at the rapidity of its progreſs. Saturninus aſpired a 
third time to the tribuneſhip; and Glaucia, diſdain- 
ing the laws which interpoſed two years between the 
office of prætor and of conſul, ſolicited the conſul- 
ſhip: The former had joined in his pretenſions Equi- 
tius, an obſcure plebeian, but who had aſſumed with 
the name the popular character of the ſon of Tiberius 
Gracchus. The impoſtor was led to priſon by the 
order of Marius; but the multitude burſt the doors, 
.reſcued him from confinement, and proclaimed Sa- 
turninus and Gracchus tribunes of the people. 

The election for conſuls was conducted with ſtill 
more fatal violence; the ſuperior abilities of Mar- 
cus Antonius, whoſe eloquence commanded the ad- 
miration and kindled the emulation of Cicero, unit- 
ed in his favour the ſuffrages of the citizens of Rome. 
But the conteſt between Glaucia and Caius Mem- 
mius was long and doubtful. The influence of the 
nobles began at length to prevail ; and Glaucia ap- 
prehenſive of defeat, gave the ſignal to his faction to 
aſſaſſinate his rival. In a full aſſembly of the people, 
and in the midſt of the Forum the unfortunate Mem- 
mius was maſſacred; and amidſt the acclamations of 
a bloody and lawleſs rabble, Saturninus and his aſ- 
ſociates calmly retired to conſult what new victims 
they ſhould ſacrifice to their ambition or reſentment. 
| | In 
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In mournful conſternation, the ſenate debated by 
| what meaſures they could preſeryethe commonwealth; 
-a rumour already prevailed, that the confederates of | 
Saturninus had ſaluted bim with the title of king ; and 
the. potent decree was iſſued, fer the conſuls to provide 
for the ſafety of the republic. Saturninus and his aſſo- 
_ clates had already ſeized the capitol ; while Antonius, 
the conſul ele&, occupied the ſuburbs, Marius at 
the head of he ſenators, the knights, and more 
opulent citizens, marched to reduce the inſurgents: 
The capitol was inveſted in form; and the beſieged, 
after a reſiſtance of ſome days, were compelled to ſur- 
render. Marius had promiſed to ſpare their lives; but 
- the engagement was violated by thecapricious enmity 
of the populace; and Saturninus, Glaucia, and Equi- 
tius were maſſacred by, thoſe whoſe favour had firſt 
inflamed their ambition, and prompted them to al. 
pire to the avcreagnty % their Pony: 12 
C. K See., In the ſupport of Saturninus, Ma- 
IE NIN rius had confirmed the hatred of the 
nobles ; ; in cruſhing the rebellion of that turbulent 
tribune he had alienated the affections of the com- 
mons: The recall of Metellus from baniſnment was 
a ſevere mortification; and in a progreſs through 
Aſia, Marius endeavoured to conceal his diſcontent 
from the eyes of his fellow-citizens. In the court of 
the king of Pontus, his reſtleſs ſpirit projected new 
wars, and aſpired to render his renown in arms again 
neceſſary to his country; but Mithridates received 
him with attention, and diſmiſſed him with royal 
preſents; and ſenſible of his own inability to con- 
tend with the power of Rome, avoided with dexte- 
rity the captious repreſentations of his formidable 
gue | | 
For four years the Roman annals 
preſent to the. reader little more than a Ne 656. 1285 
barren repetition of the names ſucceſlive conſuls. A 
„ dcſultory 
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ſultory and obſcure war that was waged againſt the 
turbulent natives of Spain, and ſome petty victories 
over the barbarians of the Alps, could ſcarce inter- 
rupt the tranquillity of the republic; and ſhe ſeems 
to have repoled in ſecurity under the ſhade of her 
laurels, when her attention was awakened by the 

progreſs and preparations of the king of Pontus. 
Either render yourſelf more powerful than the 
„Romans or ſubmit with reſignation to their com-. 
„ mands,” was the arrogant admonition of Marius, 
when in the court of Pontus he ſhared the hoſpitality, 
and inſulted the dignity of that monarch. The ex- 
preſſion was deeply imprinted in the mind of Mi- 
thridates and from that moment he anxiouſly. re- 
volved the deſign of aſſerting his own independence, 
and repreſſing the ambition of the Romans. + 
At the early age of twelve years the ſceptre of Pon- 
tus by the death of his father, had paſſed to the hand 
of Mithridates ; the hopes of the nobility had been 
kindled by the minority of an inexperienced. youth; 
but amidſt contending factions Mithridates ſteered 
the veſſel of the ſtate with a ſteady and dexterous 
hand. The frequent uſe of antidotes was ſuppoſed 
to have rendered his conſtitution proof againſt poi- 
fon ; his fears of aſſaſſination had induced him con- 
rinually to change his place of repoſe ;. and, if we 
may believe Juſtin, for ſeven years he never ſlept in 
any houſe, but ſnatched a tranſient reſt in the open 
air amidſt woods or mountains. In this ſtate of 
anxious vigilance his mind was trained to artifice, 
and his body hardened againſt heat and cold; but 


no ſooner was the monarch firmly eſtabliſhed on his 


throne than he removed the objects of his terrors by 
the deſtruction of his mother, his brother, and 
the moſt powerful of his nobles. 

If the ſubjects of Mithridates deteſted the cruelty, | 
RFF 92 0 not but admire the vigour of their ſove- 
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reign. | He ſubdued all Colchis and part of Scythia ; 
he compelled the Baſtarnz, the Thracians, the Sar- 
matians and the barbarous tribes who inhabited the 
banks of the Tanais and the mouth of the Danube, 
under the name of allies, to acknowledge his ſupe- 
rior power; and in the firſt ſucceſs of his arms 
might well aſpire to the entire dominion of Aſia. 
Ihe neighbouring kingdom of Cappadocia, al- 
lured by its wealth and ſituation his inſatiate ambi- 
tion; he expelled Ariarathes from the throne of 
Cappadocia and filled it with his own ſon, on whom 
he had beſtowed the ſame name. But the daring in- 
vation had attracted the attention of the Roman ſe- 
nate, and it was determined to reſtore Ariarathes 
to the kingdom of his anceſtors. ; 
. From the final defeat of che Cim- 

bri, the prudence or indolence of Syl- 
la had inclined him to a life of privacy; he ſuddenly 
emerged” from his retreat; without deſcending to 
the cultomary gradation of edile, propoſed himſelf 
as candidate for the prætorſhip; and though repulſed 
at firſt, he engaged by his profuſion and magnifi- 
cence the affections of the people, was choſen præ- 
tor the enſuing year, and was commiſſioned by the 
ſenate, on the expiration of his office, to replace 
Ariarathes on the throne of Cappadocia, and to pe- 
netrate the intentions of Mithridates. 

The king of Pontus yielded to the weighty media- 
tion of Sylla, who placed again the ſceptre of Cappa- 
docia in the hand of Ariarathes, received on the 
banks of the Euphrates the ambaſſadors of the Par- 
thians, and returned to Rome to ſuſtain by his arms 
and counſels the tottering fortunes of the republic. 

v. C. 66 At the inſtigation of the Roman ſenate 
| * the tribune Livius Druſus had courted the 
multitude, and profeſſed himſelf the rival of Caius 
Gracchus; but ape qualities which at firſt were 
fietitious, 
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flictitious ſoon became real; and having talted of po- 
pularity he became intoxicated with the pleaſing. 


draught. The ſenate beheld with aſtoniſhment a 


ſecret friend converted into an open enemy; and 
ſome idea may be formed of the profuſion of the tri- 
bune from his own exclamation : © I will leave no- 
«© thing for a future tribune to beſtow but the air and 
C „ „ 
To the allies of Italy in imitation of Caius Grac- 
chus, Livius had propoſed to impart the honours 
and privileges of the Roman name ; but the project 
was oppoſed by the ſenate and the people; the pride 
of the former and the intereſt of the latter, ſuſpend- 
ed their ancient jealouſies, and prompted their tran- 
ſient union; and Druſus, as he retired from the af- 
ſembly of the people, received from an unknown 
hand a wound which terminated his life. 
The hopes of the Italian allies had been repeated- 
ly raiſed, and as repeatedly diſappointed; their pa- 
tience was exhauſted, and what they could no lon- 
ger expect from the favour, they endeavoured to 
extort from the fears of Rome. A formidable and 
extenſive confederacy was formed in ſecrecy, and 
cemented by the moſt ſolemn oaths. Corfinium was 
the ſeat of their deliberations; the Marſi, Peligni, 
Veſtini, Marcini, Picentes, Ferentanæ, Hirpini, 
Pompeiani, Venuſini, Apuli, Lucani and Samnites 
ſuddenly roſe in arms, and demanded by their am- 
baſſadors an equal ſhare in the honours and privi- 
leges of the citizens of Rome: Their language Was 
firm, their forces numerous; yet their pretenſions 
were reſiſted, and the republic preferred the chance 
of war to an ignominious conceſſion. . 
The Romans in an inſtant beheld themſelves re- 
duced to little more than the extent of their walls, 
and aſſailed by enemies more numerous and more 
united than any which had yet menaced the one 
| 0 
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of the republic. But if their dominion was extin- 
guiſhed, their ſpirit was unbroken; from the firſt 
cenſus under Servius 'Fullus to the commencement of 
the Social War, the citizens of Rome had been mul- 
| _- tiplied from eighty-three thouſand to four hundred 
= and fixty-three thouſand men able to bear arms in 
the ſervice of their country. All on this occaſion 
aſſumed the /agum, or military dreſs; and conſide- 
rable bands of mercenaries from Gaul and Numidia 
were allured by the gold to defend the inſulted ſo- 
vereignty of the capital. 25 
6 Had the fate of Italy been ſtaked on a 
11 770 great and deciſive engagement, the mind 
of the reader would have been fixed in ſolemn atten- 
tion on the event; but a war, wide, various, and 
intricate in itſelf, has been darkly recorded by 
the Roman hiſtorians ; ; and ſcarce more is to be dif. 
cerned in their perplexed narratives than the names 
of the different commanders ; The conſuls Lucius 
Julius Czfar and Publius Rutilius were aſſiſted by 
the moſt eminent Roman generals ; with the former 
was Sylla, with the latter Marius; yet Rutilius wes” | 
encompaſſed, defeated, and ſlain with eight thou- | 
ſand legionaries, by the Marſi. His death devolved 
( 


—— — 
. 


the command of the army on Marius but age ſeemed 

to have chilled the ardour of the conqueror of Nu; 

midia. If we may rely on the authority of Plutareh, 

he was flow inactive and irreſolute; he fortified his & 7 

camp, ſubmitted to the inſults of the enemy, and 

ſoon after, under pretence of e e retired to 0 
E 15 be conduct of 
| Far different was the condu of Syl- 
U. o. 888,8. la; he beheld at length the 06d to 0 


fame open to his aſpiring hopes, and he ſeized and 0 
improved the opportunity with matchleſs vigour and 0 
addreſs. In ſucceſſive engagements he routed the 6 
| ne, and pen broke the force of the Sam- 
| : nites. 
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nites, reduced the cities of -A#bulanam and Bodia⸗ 
num and razed. tec amen che ſtrong tou of 5 
Stabits | r HG HOG 10 28W. ** 
o the: Jenlione Tote, tocher 3 than conipel-? 
ed to ſubmiſſion, and the policy of Rome, divised 
thoſe enemies which ſhe was unable to ſubdue. The 
Latins who had continued ſteady in their allegiance, 
were in conſideration of their fidelity, aſſociated to 
all the privileges of Roman citizens; the diſtinction 
was next imparted to the Umbrians and Tuſcans, , 
who had been the laſt to revolt; the reſt of the Italian 
ſtates as they ſucceſſively returned to their duty, were 
admitted into the boſom of the republic; but the 
Samnites and Lucanians, whoſe reſiſtance had been 
moſt obſtinate, paid the penalty of their raſnneſs; 
and both parties had reaſon to repent the fatal con- 
teſt, ſince, according to Velleius Paterculus, three 
hundred thouſand Romans and Italians periſhed in 
the ſhort but ſanguinary period of the Social War. 
It was not alone the loſs of her citizens that Rome + 
regretted ; and it is obſerved by the ingenious au- 
thor of the Spirit of Laws, that the rights of the city 
imparted to the Italian allies, though conſidered at 
firſt as the foundation of a perpetual peace, was one 
of the cauſes that precipitated the ruin of the ſtate : 
„The enormous bulk to which the capital was ſwel- « 
„led by it, gave birth to many new diſorders that 
gradually corrupted, and at laſt deſtroyed it; 
and the diſcipline of laws calculated for a people 
„hom the ſame walls would contain, was too 
© weak to keep in order the vaſt body of Italy. So 
that from this time chiefly all affairs were decided 
* by faction and violence, and by the influence of 
8 Ee. reat; who could bring whole towns into the 
um from the remote parts of Italy, or pour in 
« of flaves and foreigners under the form 
Yor. = I e 
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© of citizens - for when the names and perſons of 


real citizens could no longer be diſtinguiſhed, it 
© was not poſſible to know whether any act had paſ- 
«ſed regularly by the genuine ſuffrage of the Roman 
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vived the hopes of Mithridates : He 


b. c 665. 171 "HE revolt 0 the lates of ile ads re- 


again expelled: Ariarathes from Cappadocia; excited 
Chreſtus to uſurp the throne of his brother Nico-. 
medes, king of Bithynia ; and extended his negoci- 

ations to the Italian allies who had ſolicited his aſſiſ- 
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tance. The reſtoration of Ariarathes and Nicome- 
des was again atchieved by the arms of the republic ; 
open war was declared againſt Mithridates; and three 
ſeparate armies,' each of. forty. thouſand men, were 
led by Lucius Caſſius, Manius Aquilius, and Quin- 
Epos. . 

The forces of Mithridates were worthy of the con- 
teſt in which he had engaged; two hundred and 
fifty thouſand infantry, forty thouſand cavalry, one 
hundred and thirty armed chariots, and four hun- 
dred ſhips of war, might well infpire him with the 
moſt fangdine expectations of Taccefs. His firſt ope- 
rations Were conducted with vigour and alacrity ; 
He overthrew the king of Bithynia in a decifive en- 
gagement; diſperſed the Roman fleet; traverſed 
the river. Sangar in purſtit of Aquilius, who ſought 
ſhetter in Pergamus; inveſted Caſſius in  Apamea ; 
ahd'compelled the inhabitants of Laodicea to deliver 
up Quintus Oppius. His numerous detachments 


over-rary Phrygia, Myſia, Lycia, and Pamphylia; 


and of the towns and iflands of Aſia Minor, Rhodes 
alone hraved his reſentment, and checked his pro- 


grefs: The people of Mitylene purchaſed their par- 
don by ſurrendering” to him Manius Aquilius ; the 
unforkünate 
triumph by the victor through the proftrate cities of 
Aſia. The king of Pontus had imputed to the ava- 
rice of Manius the hoſtile meaſures of the Romans; 
and when his pride was ſatiated by the infulting ſpec- 


tacle, his enmity ſtill ſurvived; and a quantity of 
liquid gold poured down the throat of the priſoner, 


_ which terminated his life, might reproach the rapa- 
city of Aquilius, but atteſts the cruelty of Mithridates. 
The Romans heard with indignation the. fate of 

Aquilius, the diſtreſs of their allies, and the victo- 
Ties of Mithridates ; as foon as they could breathe 


from the Social War, they prepared to retrieve the 


honour 


— 


ad 


e captive, mounted on an aſs, was led in 
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| honour of their arms; and in the room of the un- 
warlike troops of Aſia which probably had ſerved in 
the firſt expedition, a ſecond army was compoſed of 
the flower of the legions and of the martial youth of 
Italy. The recent fervices af Sylla had promoted 
him to the dignity of the conſulſhip 5' and either 
chance or favour: aſſigned to his valour and: addreſs 
the chaſtiſement f one "Ong: on Poaturagd the pre- 
ſervation of Afia. - + 9913-74 040 Knit 
But the appointutent of yl ravivih or inflamed 
the jealouſy of Marius; amidft age and ififirmities 
the reſtleſs veteran was ſtill tormented wich an in- 
fariate thirſt of power and glory. His ambition was 
ſtimulated by his avarice; in the court of Pontug he 
had admired the riches and taſted of the bounty of 
Mithridates; and he beheld with impatienee the 
golden harveſt transferred to a rival whom hefeared 
and hated. | o νñ 
Publius Sulpicius a ebase of the enn had 
in the purſuit of political honours propoſed to him- 
ſelf the example of Saturninus; he praiſed the bold- 
neſs, but blamed the tardineſs of his predeceffor:;; 
and imputed his want of ſucceſs to his want of vi- 
gour. The patron of Saturninus became naturally 
the patron of Servilius; and the tribune; daving'and 
cloquent, rich and popular,” engaged to fecond, ant 
might well hope to perfect the deſigns of Martve, = 
The perſon of Sulpicius was guarded” by three 
thouſand daring Yependents, and his infleence was 
proclaimed by the preſence: of fix hundred knights, 
who, 'regardlefs of — dignity; followed in the 
train of the tribune, At the dent of his needy and 
deſperate ſatellites, he inſulted the ſenate, awed the 
people, and governed at his difcretion the capital. 
In the midſt of the Forum the privileges of Ræme 
were publicly and ſcandalouſly expoſed to ſale; and 


La names .of fugitive: 1 and vagrant aliens, 
| _ whole 
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whoſe preſents ſwelled the coffers of Sulpicius, were 
inſcribed on the rolls of the citizens at the imperious 
mandate of the demagogue; he recalled from exile 
all thoſe who for former {editions had been driven 
from Rome; and excited them to avenge on the 
ſenate the miſeries they had endured in baniſhment. 
:- The moſt reſpectable citizens and magiſtrates had 
in vain endeavoured to reſiſt the preſumption of 
Sulpicius; they were overpowered by violence, and 
frequently driven from the Forum. Deſtitute of 
force, they had recourſe to ſuperſtition, and by mul- 
tiplying the holy days, during which it was not law- 
ful to afſemble the people, they hoped at leaſt to 
ſuſpend the baneful projects of their inſolent and fu- 
rious adverſary. The artifice could not *deceive, it 
provoked the immediate rage of the tribune : He 
ſternly commanded the conſuls to recall the obnox- 
zjous proclamation; on their refuſal he ordered both 
Pompey and Sylla to be dragged from their ſeats, 
and thrown into priſon, In the tumult that enſued, 
the younger Pompey, the ſon of the conſul, was 
maſlacred ; his father was degraded by the tu- 
multuous voices of the crowd from the conſular dig- 
nity ; and Sylla with difficulty eſcaped the bloody 
diligence of his enemies; the tempeſt was huſhed 
for a moment by his acquieſcence with the clamours 
of the people and the mandates of Sulpicius ; and no 
ſooner had he purchaſed his freedom by the morti- 
fying conceſſion, than he determined to abandon 
the licentious city, and ſcek -in the camp that ſecu- 
rity _—_ he could no longer hope for in the ca- 
Pital. 8 oF V 
On the retreat of Sylla, the private conditions 
which had prompted the confederacy of Sulpicius 
and Marius were revealed by the motion of the for- 
mer that the conduct of the war in Aſia ſhould be 
transferred to the latter; and from tha fears of the 
| | | ſenate 
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ſenate the tribune extorted a ready conſent to the 1 in- 
jurious propoſal. 
Though the ſtrength of the Ttalian allics was bro⸗ 
ken, the flames of war were not yet extinguiſned; 
and the troops which had been deſtined to march 
againſt Mithridates was ſtill employed in the ſiege 
of Nola. Beneath the walls of that city Sylla aſ- 
ſumed the command of fix veteran legions, who 
had conquered under his auſpices, and expected 
from his liberality the recompenſe of their ſervices. 
He was ſoon followed by the officers of the repub- 
lic, who diſcloſed the new appointment of Marius, 
and demanded in his name the charge of the army. 
But the ſoldiers dreaded the ſeverity of that haughty 
chief; they reſpe&ed the fortune, and they were 
allured by the promiſes of Sylla; the meſſengers of 
Marius were inſulted and maſlacred ; and the ven- 
geance which was inflicted at Rome for their deaths 
on the friends and relations of Sylla, was the fi 
of immediate hoſtilities between the rival leaders. 

It was alone by vigour that Sylla could hope to 
confound the defigns of his enemies: He propoſed 
to his ſoldiers to march to Rome; and their tumul- 
tuous acclamations proclaimed their confidence in 
their general, and their reſentment of the i injuries that 
had been offered to him. With a firm and ſteady 
courſe the conſul advanced from the walls of Nola 
to thoſe of the capital. On his march he received a 
deputation from the ſenate ; ; he liſtened to their en- 
treaties with apparent reſpe& ; premiſed to ſuſpend 
his hoſtile enterpriſes ; marked out the ſpot for his 
camp; but commanded a choſen detachment to fol- 
' low the ſteps of the ambaſſadors, to ſeize the neareſt 
gate of Rome, and to dae the important ſtation 
of the Aquiline hill. 

His orders were executed with ſecrecy and cele- 
rity ; and the vanguard of "_ was ſoon a 
| N. 
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bythe, ſtrength of the legions. and the preſence of 

their leader. From the capitol Marius endeavoured 

to revive the; ſpirits of a diſhcartened and deſpond- 

ing faction: He fummoned to his ſtandard his — 
adherents and thoſe of. Sulpicius; proclaimed. free- 

gom tg the laves, and indemnity to the: debtors. 
But an undiſciplined crowd were; incapable. gf re- 

5 flting. the veterans who had triumphed over the mar- 

tial youth of Italy. The fipſt torch was applicd by 

the band of Sylla himſelf; the flames were rapidly 
of communicated to. the houſgs and temples: Marius 
| eonfeſitd himſelf that reſiſtance was in vain; his fol. 
lowers. were diſperſed and Rome acknowledged and 

trembled at the voice of her new. maſter. 

In the fierce tumults of contending. facans, : 
thou gh. the ſtreets of Rome had been frequently. pol- 
lated? with blood, her dignity had never been pro- 
faned by the introduction of an armed and foreign 
force; It was reſerved for Sylla to ſanction by his 
example the fatal expedient; and to extinguiſh what - 
ever veneration the parent city might ſtill inſpire. 
While the ſoldiers ſatiated their luſt and rapa- 
city amidſt the confuſion of an affrighted capital, 
their leader aſſembled the ſenate, repreſented his own 
injuries, and thoſe of the republic, the preſumption 
of Sulpicius, the lawleſs paſſions. of Marius, and the 
neceſſity of deterring by wholeſome rigour the com- 
miſſion of ſimilar crimes... He propoſed that Marius 
and bis ſon Sulpicius, Cethegus, Brutus, Sertorius, 
and ſix more of the chiefs of the Marian faction, 

ſhould be declared Enemies. of their country; and 

that the ſentence ſhould . be accompanied by a pub- 

lic injunction to ſeize or kill them wherever they 

could be found. The ſenate were ſoon convinced 

by. the powerful arguments' of a conſul, who had 

ſurrounded. the ſeat of their deliberations with nume- 

| rous bands of armed mercenaries. Quintus Mucius 

X *1 | 0 Scævola 
. | = py 
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Scævola refuſed alone to proſtitute his own ſenti- 
ments to gratify the refentments of Sylla. “Al- 
„e though, he boldly exclaimed, © you menace me 
«with death, and may deliver me up to thoſe ſol- 
« diers whoſe clamours invade the dignity of this aſ- 
7 ſembly, yet you never ſhall 0 me to pro- 


« nounce Marius, who protected Rome ond the 
“ Cimbri, an enemy of his country.“ The refift- 
ance of Scævola was ufeleſs to his friends, though 
honourable to himſelf; and the moderation of Sylla 
muſt be applauded, who was content to threaten, 
and forbore to puniſh. | „„ 

In the marſhes on the coat of Laurentum, the 
tribune Sulpicius had endeavoured to elude the di- 
ligence of his enemies; he was. diſcovered, flain; 
and his head expoſed from the roſtrum, whetite he 
had ſo frequently inflamed by his IN bo the = 
ſions of the giddy multitude. | _ 

The flight of Marius had been more ra- 

id or more fortunate; and Sylla hav- 
ing gratified his revenge by the proſcription of his 
rival, proceeded to provide for the future tranquillity 
of the capital, by annulling the acts of Sulpicius, and 
by obtaining a decree which regulated the votes of 
the people by centuries inſtead of tribes. The elec- 
tion for the enſuing year was too important to the 
ſupport. of his party to be neglected or poſtponed : 
The republic in the choice of Cneius Octavius might, 
from his prudence, his experience, and the mild- 
neſs of his diſpoſition, hope at leaſt a ſhort reſpite 
from diſcord and commotion; but the profpe& was 
clouded by the appointment of Lucius Cornelius Cin- 
na as his colleague ; a man bold in action, unreſtrain- 
ed by principle; who though of patrician extraction, 
courted the favour of the commons; and who, in 
the purſuit of power, dared to perform what a vir- 
tuous citizen . have W to have meditated. 

CO When 
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When the influence of Sylla transferred the con- 
ſular faſces to Cinna, he had exacted from the latter 
a ſolemn oath, tbat during his abſence he would at- 
tempt nothing i injurious to his intereſts or to the tran- 
quillity of the republic. But the paſlions of revenge 


and ambition are ſeldom to be reſtrained by the moſt 
ſacred obligations; and Cinna was ſcarce eſtabliſhed 


in his authority befere his intrigues were directed 


againſt him to whom he was indebted for it. He 


excited the tribune Virgilius to itnpeach Sylla ; but 
the pro-conſul heard with indifference the impotent 
invectives of his accuſer ; he pleaded the law of 
Memmius by which perſons appointed to military 


command might . anſwering any charge when 


proceeding on the public ſervice; and impatient to 
check the victorious career of Mithridates, whoſe 
arms already had invaded the repoſe of Europe, he 
uitted Rome, and rapidly preſſed forwards to reſ- 
tore the obedience of Athens. 
The retreat of Sylla was the ſignal for immediate 
action to Cinna. It had been propoſed by Marius 


that the Italians, to whom the privileges of the Ro- 


man name had been extended, inſtead of heing con- 
fined to certain tribes, ſhould be diffuſed. through 
the whole: By this important change the new mem- 
bers of the commonwealth would have become maſ- 
ters of its deliberations. The ſenate had indeed 


yielded to the menaces of Sulpicius, but the acts of 


that factious tribune had been extinguiſhed with his 
life; the edicts which had paſſed under his influ- 
ence had been annulled, and the new citizens had 
again been reſtrained within their former limits. 

The propoſal was revived by Cinna, and oppoſed 
by Octavius, and the former to allure the adherents 


of Marius to bis intereſts, moved to recal the ex- 


jled chief and reſtore him to his wonted honours. 


From the remoteſt cities of lealy the new citizens 
were 
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, were : ſummoned. to ſupport their own cauſe and that 


| 

of their protector; the Forum was filled with an WO | 
armed multitude, who menaced the ſenate and drove = 
| 
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the tribunes who had reſiſted their deſires from the 

tumultuous afſembly. It was at this moment, when | 
Cinna exulted in the ſucceſs of his enterprize, that 
he was ſuddenly attacked by his colleague, who in 
the defence of the laws had collected the ancient citi - 
zens, and marched at their head to aſſert the autho- 
rity of the ſenate, and protect the ſacred character of 
the tribunes. The conflict was long and bloody; 
victory lat length declared for Octavius; Cinna him- 
ſelf eſcaped with difficulty with his life: and ſome 
idea may be formed of the wretched ſtate of the ca- 
pital, ſince in this tumult alone ten thouſand of her 
citizens are reported to have periſned. | 

Though baffled in his firſt attempt, Cinna was Cir 
from relinquiſhing his factious projects: He invited 
the ſlaves by the promiſe of freedom to riſe in arms; 
he traverſed Italy, and exhorted the cities to aſſert 
their equal rights, and ſupport their pretenſions by 
force; the leaders of the Marian patty abandoned 
their retreats, and were admitted to his counſels; 
his numbers increaſed ; his confidence was reſtored; 
and the ſenate, alarmed by the conſideration of their 
_ own and the public danger, paſſed a decree which, 
for having deſerted the republic, and endeavoured 
to arm her ſlaves againſt her, depoſed him from the 
rights of a citizen, and from the dignity of conſul ʒ 
and raiſed in his place to the vacant office Lucius 
Cornelius Merula, who already was inveſted with 
the ſacred character of Flamen Dialis. 

The decree of the ſenate ſerved only to quicken 
the operations of Cinna; a Roman army had been 
ſtationed at Capua, and the officers had been al- 
ready gained by the liberality or promiſes of the de- 
graded conſul. Without the faſces, nay in the ba- 
8 288 bit 
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bit of a private citizen he now preſented himſelf to 


the ſoldiers ; his voice, his tears, were calculated to 


infpire pity, and engage protection: “ From you, 
& fellow. citizens,“ faid he, I received the honours 
< of the conſulſhip; what your fuffrages conferred 
< upon me the ſenate has violently and illegally be- 
<« reaved me of. I lament not this injury ſo much for 
* my own ſake as for yours; why are your votes ſo- 
licited, and to what purpoſe are your aſſemblies, 
e if you ſufter your reſolutions to be thus annulled 
« by the caprice or enmity of the ſenate ?? The 


ſoldiers liſtened to his artful addreſs with compaſſion 


and indignation ; they fwore to protect his perſon, 
and to averlge lis injuries; and demanded inſtantly 
to be led againſt thoſe who had preſumed” to inrade 
the ſacred majeſty of a conſul. 

No ſooner. was Cinna eſtabliſhed in the affeltions 
and fidelity of the army, than he proceeded to recall 
Marius and his friends from exile. When the ve- 
teran chief had been compelled to yield to the legions 
of Sylla and retire from the capital, he had ſnatched 
a momentary repoſe at his ſeat at Salonium ; he was 
there informed of his own proſcription and that of his 


friends; and haftily continuing his flight to Oſtia 


had embarked on board a veſſel, ies, had been 
obliged by adverſe winds to land near Circeii. To 
clude the diligence. of his purſuers he had concealed 
himfelf in a neighbouring. wood ; an anxious night 
was ſucceeded by a day of danger and diſtreſs ; as 
he advanced on the dawn towards the town of Min- 
turnæ, he perceived a body of horſe whoſe motions 
ſufficiently aſſured him that he was the object of their 
ſearch ; he haſtened to the fea, and was received by 


the pity of the crew into a ſmall boat which was ac- 


cidentally navi gating that. coaſt. The generoſity 
and firmneſs of the feamen reſiſted the menaces of 


the folders, who. demanded with loud threats that 
Marius 


Marius mould be aclivered to b But though 
they ſcorned to betray, they were incapable long to 
protect the illuſtrious ſuppliant; they rowed him to 
the Lyris, put him on ſhore, and left him to his fate. 
A cottage and the hollow bank of a river, afforded 
a ſhort concealment to the conqueror of Numidia 
and the Cimbri; but the activity of his purſuers was 
unwearied; his fears were again awakened by the 
approach of the borſemen ;, be precipitated himſelf 
into the marſh of Miaturnz; and an hour ſpent in 
that forlorn ſituation might have extinguiſhed the 
envy which the honours. of fix contulihigs bad in- 
ſpired. 

From his unworthy retreat, defiled by mud and 
reeds, he was dragged by his inexorable enemies; 
plunged into a dungeon at Minturnæ; and again 
ielivered by the zeal of his adherents. He once 
more embarked for Africa; narrowly eſcaped, with 
the loſs of ſeveral of his crew, from Sicily; and 
landed'on the ſpot where Carthage once ſtood. Sex- 
tilius, the pretor | of that province, dreaded. to in- 
volve himſelf in the misfortunes of the ' wretched 
fugitive ; he commanded. him to quit the coaſt; and 
declared his reſolution, if he delayed, to exccute the 
deadly ſentence of the ſenate. As the unfortunate 
exile liſtened to the imperious mandate, he anxiouſly 
revolved the viciſſitudes of fortune; and his own. 
diſtreſs, and the fate of the African republic, might 
naturally inſpire the inſtructive reply; Tell Sex- 
e tilius that you have ſeen Marius, an exile from his 
country, fitting among the ruins of Carthage.“ 

Yet the mind of the wanderer was cheered, and 
the confidence of his companions confirmed, by the 
former omens of his future proſperity: When 1 
„ was yet a child,“ ſaid Marius to his friends, I 
e brought an-cagle's neſt with ſeven young ones to 
*. my ene houſe; che e hailed the omen, 

6 and 
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4 and declared that I ſhould be ſeven times inveſted 
4 with the ſupreme honours and authority of my 


country.” A more ſolid conſolation was afforded 


the preſence of his ſon, who having eſcaped alſo 
with difficulty from Italy had reached the court of 
Mandreſtal, king of Numidia : He had been detain- 
ed by the policy or jealouſy of that monarch; had 


been furniſhed with the means of flight by the 


amorous paſſion of one of Mandreſtal's miſtreſſes; 
and had found and embraced his father on the coaſt 
of Africa. The kindred fugitives might admire or 
weep at each other's ſtrange and melancholy adven- 
tures; but aſtoniſhment and grief ſoon gave way to 
hope and revenge; and they received with tranſport 
the welcome tidings, that the zeal and vigour of 
Cinna had revived the party of Marius ; that great 
part of Italy had armed in his ſupport; and that he 
himſelf was impatiently expected, to animate the le- 
gions by the-preſence of a commander who had van- 
uiſhed the iron barbarians of the North. | | 
From Africa a favourable wind ſoon tranſported 
Marius to Italy ; he landed on the coaſt of Tufcany ; 
the veterans who had conquered under his auſpices, 


flocked to his ſtandard ; he advanced to join the army 
of Cinna; and received on his march the meſſenger , 


of that general, who aſſured him of his conſtancy and 
alacrity; and as a token of friendſhip and alliance ſa- 
luted him with the title of pro- conſul. At the age of 
ſeventy, Marius diſdained the vain honours which 
were offered to him, and every paſſion ſeemed to be 
ſwallowed up in his inſatiate thirſt of revenge. His 
beard was long and neglected; his peace flow and ſo- 
lemn ; his dreſs looſe — ſqualid ; and all his ations 
ſhewed a mind inflamed to fury, and meditating de- 
ſtruction. In his firſt operation he ſtormed the port 


ol Oſtia; delivered the inhabitants to the ſword, and 


the ſpoil to his followers z n himſelf of Janicu- 
wn lum, 
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lum, which overlooked the capital; and intereepted 
all ſupplies which might be introduced from the ſea; 
while Cinna and Sertorious pitched their confederate 
camps in the neighbourhood of the ſuburbs, and 
threatened the immediate aſſault of Rome. 
The hopes of 'the ſenate had been repoſed in two 
armies which had been levied to extinguiſh the em- 
bers of the Social War, and which had been entruſt- 1 
ed to the command of Cneius Pompeius Strabo, and bj. | 
Metellus Pius, the ſon of Metellus who had been ba- 
niſhed by the intrigues of Marius. But Pompey was 
killed by a flaſh of lightning, and his troops diſdain- 
ed the authority of Octavius, who was appointed to 
| ſucceed him; and Metellus, though firm in his here- 
ditary hatred of Marius, was deſerted by his ſoldiers, 
who haſtened to join the legions of Cinna. | 
Submiſſion was now the only reſource that re- 
mained ; and a deputation was commiſſioned from the 
ſenate, to deprecate the wrath and learn the will of 
the vitors. Yet Cinna refuſed to liſten to their ſup- 
plications, till he knew whether he was addreſſed as * 
conſul, or as a private man; the embaraſſment of the | 
ſenate, who were unwilling to depoſe Merula, was 
relieved by the voluntary abdication of that generous it 
Roman ; and Cinna again forinally eſtabliſhed in the > 
conſulſhip, though he refuſed to ſecure by an oath 14410 
the ſafety of his fellow- citizens, yet promiſed that none 
ſhould at leaſt be ſlain with his knowledge or conſent. 4 
The gates were at length thrown open, and Rome 
was delivered to the mercy of her rebellious ſons; 15075 
but in the contemplation of vengeance Marius ſtill at- 
feed to revere the laws of his country; and he re- 
fuſed to enter the ſacred city, till the ſentence of ba- 
nifhment was totally repealed by the voices of the peo- 
ple. At his deſire the tribes were re- aſſembled; but 
the votes of three or four could ſcarce be collected, 
before, impatient of vengeance, he entered Rome 5 
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the head of four thouſand guards: The gates were 


ſhut, that none might eſcape; and the ancient pro- 
verb, that blood - thirſty is the man who returns from 
baniſhment to power, was verified in Marius. The 
ſtreets re-ſounded with the cries of the victims to his 
1nexorable reſentment; and his enemies and his ri- 


vals, thoſe who had traduced his merit or oppoſed his 
_ greatnels, were involved in one promiſcuous carnage. 


Five days and five nights the city ſtreamed with 
blood, and re-echoed with the ſhrieks of Mothers 
and children, and the cries of violated matrons and 


virgins ;. and if Marius conſented, at length, to 


ſpare the proſtrate remnant, he yielded rather to the 
remonſtrances of Cinna and Sertorius, than indulg- 
ed his own feelings. 

Amonglt the principal Romans who were ſacrificed 
to his rage, was the conſul Octavius, who was mur- 
deted in his robes of office, and in the preſence of 
his lictors; Merula, whoſe name had been inſcribed 
in the place of that of Cinna, withdrew himſelf by a 

voluntary death from the fate of his colleague. Two 
- ſenators of the name of Cæſar, Caius and Lucius; 
two of the name of Craſſus, the father and the ſon, 
fell by their own hands. Catullus, who had ſhared 
with Marius the danger and the glory of the Cimbrian 
war, acknowledged the fatal envy of his aſſociate, 
and anticipated the mandate of death; but Attilius 
Serranus, Publius Lentylus, Caius Nemitoriuz. and 
Marcus Bebius, were ſlaughtered by the guards of 
Marius; their bodies dragged through the ſtreets, 


and their remains .contemptuouſly thrown into the 


Tiber; and the head of Marcus Antonius, whoſe elo- 

quence had ſo often defended the lives and fortunes 

of his fellow- citizens, was expoſed with horrid and 
wanton barbarity on the table of Marius. 


Fatigued at length though not ſatisfied with laugh. 


cer Marius feebly and infincorely pronounced — 
5 wor 
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word of pardon; and ſome appearance of tranquillity 
was reſtored to the trembling city. But her rights 
were trampled upon by the ſtern deſpotiſm of the 


haughty veteran; who aſpired to rule by the ſword. 


alone, and diſdained to hold by the voice of the people 


what he could command by the terror of his name. 


In concert with Cinna he uſurped the enſigns and dig- 
nity of conſul; and the Romans, long opprefled by 
the cruelty, were bumbled by the prove of the ca- 
pricious tyrant. 

The omen of his youth was fulfilled in his age; and 


Marius beheld himſelt a ſeventh time inveſted with 


the honour and authority of ſupreme magiſtrate. But 


the accompliſhment of the prediction was far from in- 
creaſing his happineſs, or ſecuring repoſe; he trembled 


at the name, he liſtened in anxious ſolicitude to the 
victories of Sylla. He dreaded the vengeance that he 
himſelf had inflited ; and attempted to drown his ter- 
rors in midnight exceſs and Bacchanalian orgies: A 
pleuriſy was the conſequence of his intemperance z 
and on the ſeventh day of his illneſs, and the ſeveteenth 
of his ſeventh conſulate, he yielded to the fatal rava- 
ges of the diſeaſe, and cloſed a life diſtinguiſhed by the 
{triking and rapid viciſſitudes of ſplendour and miſery. 

It has been doubted by Livy, whether Marius was 
moſt uſeful as a foldier, or pernicious as a citizen 
to his country? Unfortunately for his fame, it was 
in the latter ſituation that he terminated his long and 
various career; and Rome was deſolated by the ſame 


ſword which had protected her from the invaſion of 


the Cimbri. His valour may be praiſed, and his ſkill 
as a general applauded ; but his cruelty was boundleſs, 
and his enmity eternal: His hatred te the nobles, 
contracted in the obſcurity of his youth, remained in 


age, after he had eſtabliſhed the nobility of his own 


family ; and he died in an attempt to extinguiſh all 
Juſt or regular government in the blood of thoſe who 
alone were qualified or diſpoſed to ſuſtain it. 
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Chapter the Twenty-Seventh. 


Sylla bejieges and takes A then Defeats the armies if 


Mithridates at Chæronea and Orchomenos. —Mithri- 
dates treats of peace.—Sylla ir declared an enemy by 
_ the Roman Senate.—He penetrates into A io ;— 

- Concludes a peace with Mithridates ;—Corrupts the 
., Roman Army commanded by Fimbria ;—Returns 10 
Europe. Preparations of the Marian Party. Death 
of. Ginna.—Sylla lands at Brunduſium; — Is joined by 
Metellus and Pompey ; —Vanquiſhes Norbanus, and 
corrupts the Army of Scipis; — Defeats the younger 
Marius ;—Poſſeſſes himſelf of Rome. — Battles of 
Cluſium and Antemnæ.—Prængſte is taken, and 
Marius Alain. — Maſwacre and Proſcription at Rome. 
D ylla ſeizes. the authority Dictator.— His regu. 
lations.— Succæſs of Pompey in Sicily, and Fate of 
Carbo, Pompey obtains the ſurname of Great, and 
the bonours of triumph. Ae. nation and Death 


12 of Sylla 1 


IV. ©: (67, 668. 


AD Sylla, inſtead of preſſing for- 
wards to encounter the king of 


Pontus, continued to occupy. the capital, his power 
| had been eſtabliſhed, but his glory had been obſcured. 


Aſia 
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Afia was already overwhelmed, and Europe invaded, 
by the arms of Mithridates j he had ſurpriſed Athens 
ravaged Bœotia, Achaia, 164 Laconia; and by the bar - 
barous maſſacre of every Roman citizen throughaut 
his dominions, the juſtice as well as policyof the 
republic was concerned in his immediate chaſtiſement. 
To avenge the murder of fourſcore. thouſand 
Romans, . and to recover the city of Minerva, the 
ſacred ſource of ſcience, Sylla, with fix legions, 
landed at Dyrachium, traverſed the plains of Theſ- 
ſaly, pk the ſubmiſſion of Bœotia, and inveſted 
Athens. He aſſailed the important harbour of the 
Piræeus, and exerted every art and engine of offence 
which the imperfect knowledge of war ſuggeſted. 
Vet he was repulſed by the valour or deſpair of tht 
garrifon ; and after repeated and ineffectual efforts, 
was contented to turn the ſiege into a blockade, and 
await the more flow but certain effects of famine. 
| The ſoldiers of Mithridates Tunk beneath the accumu- 
lated preflure of hunger and diſcaſe; their it Lrength 
was exhauſted ; their vigilance rained; and”; in the 
moment of fatigue e and deſpondence, Sylla gave the 
ſignal again for a general aſſauſt: The vigorous fury 
of the legions triumphed over the feeble reſiſtance of 
the garriſon ; the city was taken; the harbour was 
evacuated ; Athens again acknowledged the do- 
minion of Rome, and her citizens experienced 
the mercy of che victor, whoſe poliſhed mind reſpect · 

ed the ſeat of Grecian glory and literature, and 
ſpared the living for the dead. | 
With an ariny of one hundred and ewenty thouſand 
men Mithridates deluged Bœotia, and menaced 
the recovery of Athens. His cavalry were conſpieu- 
ous for their numbers, the ſwiftneſs of the horſes, 
the richneſs of the capariſons, and the addreſs of 
the riders; and a train of armed chariots, whieh 
— to mow in their rapid courts the ranks 10 
12 | the 
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the Romans, might well impreſs the mind of Sylla 
with diffidence and caution. As long as Archelaus, 
to-whoſe {kill and valour the king of Pontus had com- 
mitted the chief command of his forces, direQed his 
march through the open plains of Bœotia, the pro- 
conſul maintained a wary and reſpectful diſtance. 
But no ſooner had his adverſary advanced into the 
ſteep and craggy country which borders on Chæronea, 
already famous by the victory of Philip over the con- 
federate forces of Greece, than Sylla prepared to 
avail himſelf of his temerity, and to ſtake the fortune 
of the war on a deciſive action. Iwenty thouſand 
Romans marched with confidence to attack one 
hundred and twenty thouſand Aſiatics. An adjacent 
hill commanded the camp of Archelaus ; the legiona- 
ries climbed the painful - aſcent with perſevering va- 
lour; poured down like a torrent from the ſummit 
on their aſtoniſhed enemies; and ſome idea may be 
formed of the feeble reſiſtance of the Aſiatics, and 
of the bloody diligence of the Romans, fince only 
fourteen of the latter periſhed, and ſcarce ten thou- 

ſand of the former eſcaped to Chalcis. | 
The defeat of Chæronea rather excited the indig- 
nation than awakened the fears of Mithridates ; the 
treaſures and myriads of Aſia were {till at his dif- 
poſal; and he endeavoured, by the moſt vigorous 
exertions, to maintain his footing in Greece. 
Eighty thouſand troops, under the command of 
Dorilaus, joined the remnant which with Archelaus 
had eſcaped from Cheronea ; the latter again aſſum- 
ed the chief command. Bceotia was once more the 
theatre of war; and the numerous and rapid ſqua- 
drons of Afia ravaged the open country, harraſſed 
the detachments, and intercepted the ſubſiſtence of 
the Romans. The want of proviſions compelled the 
pro · conſul te deſcend from the heights which he had 
prudently * into the plains which ſtretch 
| round 
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round Orchomenos. He choſe a ſituation where 
deep ditches and extenſive marſhes offered ſome pro- 
tection from the formidable cavalry of his adverſary. 
But the legionaries had ſcarce began to fortify their 
camp before they were aſtoniſhed and broken by the 
vigorous | charge of the horſe of Archelaus. They 
were preſerved .by the undaunted genius of their 
leader; as he flew to the front, he ſnatched an en- 
ſign from the bearer, and as he diſplayed it aloft, he 
reproached the fears and flight of his ſoldiers : * For 
* me it is glorious to fall in this place; but for you, 
6 Romans, if you are aſked where you deſerted your 
c general, you may anſwer at Orchõmenos. The 
terrors of the legions were vanquiſhed by ſhame z the 
enemy was repulſed ; the tide of ſlaughter turned; 
the troops of Archelaus fled from the field of battle 
the intrenchments of their camp were forced ; and 
the veteran victors of the Welt were enriched oy the 
magnificent ſpoilsof the Eaſt. : 

Two defeats had broken the rene and bad 
humbled the pride of the king of Pontus; he re- 
linguiſhed his ambitious pretenſions to Greece  ſuf- 
fered Sylla to eſtabliſh. his quarters amidſt the plenty 
of Theſſaly; and authoriſed Archelaus to propoſe a 
treaty of peace. "The pro- conſul himſelf was equally 


impatient to terminate the war. His victories had 


been embittered by the moſt alarming and mortifying 
intelligence from Rome; the proſcription of his own 
party, the triumph of that of Marius; and though 
he might derive ſome ſatisfaction from the death of 


his ancient and inveterate enemy, yet the Marian 


faction was ſtill ſupported by the abilities and power 
of Cinna, who had poſſeſſed himſelf of the conful- 


ſhip, declared- Valerius Flaccus his colleague in the 


place of Marius, and had extorted from the Roman 


ſenate a decree which degraded Sylla from all com- 


mand abroad, and from the Roman people a vote 
| | which 
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which proſcribed him as a public enemy at home. 1 


However eager Sylla might be to efface his wrongs 
in the blood of bis enemies, yet ſame praiſe is due 
to his. generous ſpirit, which ſcorned to revenge his 


private injuries until he had ſubdued. the foes of the 
republic. In bis familiar converfation he publiſhed. 


the vengeance which he meditated; but he fared 
the hour af execution until he had compelled Mithri- 
dates to atone for the eruelties that he had exerciſed 


dgzgainſt the Romans and their allies. His menaces 


had reached and awakened the fears of Cinna; and 
to employ his arms at a diſtance from Italy, he bad 


_ difpatched. Valerius Flaccus with two legions. to af- 


fume the command in Afia. Fhe inexperience of 
Flaceus was ſupplied by the military talents of bis 
lievtenant Fimbria : But the latter deſpiſed the in- 
capacity. of the former; their hatred. was open and 
implacable; and in a mutiny of the camp, Flaccus 
was ſlain by the hand or at the infiagation of 


Eimbria, 


On. the murder of his general, Fimbria aſſumed 
hs chief command; and in a ſeries of ſuccetsful 


ee, in Aſia, diſplayed his vigour and. ability. 
His progreſs quickened the negociations of Mithni- 
didn with. Sylla; the iſtand of Delos was fixed upon 
as the ſcene of donne between Archelaus and 


the Roman pro-conſul. In the name of the king 


of Pontus, the former offered to the latter, money, 


troops, and ſhipping, to invade Italy, and wage war 


2gainſt the Romans, by whom be was ungratefully 
abandoned; the latter ſolicited the former to defert 
the finking: fortunes of his ſovereign, and: earner 
the protection and: friendthip. of the Roman people 

When Archelaus rejected the propoſed: treaſon with 


horror: And you,” faid: Syila, „the flave, . or if 


„ you; prefer the title, the friend of a barbarous 


* tyrant, will not betray your truſt, anck yet have 
| | 60 the c 
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« the preſumption to propoſe to me an act of perfidy ; 
ce the fields of Chæronea and Orchometios, thould 


have made you better acquainted with the eharac- 
6 tet of the Romans.“ | 5 


ls the anſwer of Sylla, Archelaus confeſſed the 
neceſſity of purchaſing peace by the moſt important 
conceſſtons. The fleet of Pontus, conſiſting of feventy 
gallies, was to be delivered up to the Romans; the 
troops of Mithridates were to be withdrawn from all 


places which had been ſeized in the courſe of the 


war; the Roman provinces in Aſia, together with 


65 


diligence of Lucullus, his quæſtor, a conſiderable 


Paphlagonia, Bithynia, and Cappadocia, were to 
be evacuated; and the frontier of Pontus was in 
future to bound the dominions of her monarch. 
Two thoufand talents were to be paid to the Romans 
to re-imburſe them for the expences of war; and all 
deſerters were to be ſurrendered to the juſtice of the 
republic ; and all priſoners to be reſtored without 
ranſom; g | 
While the articles awaited the ratification of 
Mithridates, Sylla, by the vigour of his operations 
improved the conſternation of that monareh. He in- 
vaded "Thrace, gratified his army with the ſpoils of 
nations who had fo often plundered the Roman pro- 
vinces, purfued his rout to the Helleſpont, and on 
his march received the meſſengers of Mithridates, 
who informed him that their maſter had agreed to all 
the conditions, except to that which reſpe&ed the 
ceſſion of Paphlagonia ; at the ſame time they urged 


his merits in having treated with Sylla, ſince he might 


have obtained more favourable terms from Fimbria : 
« That is a traitor,” ſaid Sylla, whom I ſhall 
<< ſpeedily puniſh for his crimes ; as for your maſter, 
< | ſhall know upon my arrival in Afia, whether he 
<< prefers peace or- war.” ; WY 


By the directions of the pro-conſul, and by the 
fleet 
25 
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fleet had been aſſembled ; with a favourable wind 
the Romans navigated the ſtraits of the Helleſpont, 
and advanced to the city of Dardanus. In the ſight - 
of thoſe walls the Roman pro-conſul and the king of 


Pontus met in the preſence of both their armies. 


The language of Sylla was ſuch as the memory of 
paſt, and the hope of future victories might juſtly 
inſpire; in the conduct of Mithridates might be diſ- 


cerned the recollection of former defeats, and the 
.dread of new misfortunes. He expoſtulated, but he 


ſubmitted; the conditions which had been propoſed 


to Archelaus were ratified by Mithridates ; and the 


king of Pontus, who ſcorning the narrow limits of 


his hereditary dominions, had likea torrentoverwhelm- 


ed the leſſer Aſia, was again, by the firmneſs of 


Sylla, confined within bis proper channel, and re- 


duced to his natural boundaries of the kingdom of 


Pontus, 


The reputation of Sylla was eſtabliſhed by the ſuc- 
ceſs of his arms; his ſtrength was increaſed by the 


Heet which he had extorted from Mithridates ; and 


the treaſures of that prince might enable him to ſecure 
the affections of his own ſoldiers, and to corrupt thoſe 
of his enemies. He immediately ſummoned Fimbria, 
who had pitched his camp under the walls of 
Thyatira in Lydia, to deliver up the command of an 
army which he held contrary to law; the contempt 
of Fimbria, was expreſſed in his anſwer, that the 
authority of Syllachimſelf was far from legal. But 
the hopes which that leader might derive from his 


own abilities were blaſted by the levity or avarice of 


his ſoldiers ; the liberality of Sylla had been felt and 
applauded in the camp of Fimbria ; the emiffaries of 
the pro-conful had executed their commiſſion with 
ſecrecy and dexterity; the ſtandards of Fimbria 
were deſerted ; and that chief, after in vain ſoliciting 
an interview. WIR: Sylla, withdrew by a voluntary 


death 


4 
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death from the chaſtiſement which he was conſcious 
the juſtice of his country would have inflicted on his 
crimes. 
- "BO puniſh the province of Aſia for revolting t to 
Mithridates, Sylla levied on it a fine equal to five 
years tribute; and the ſum of twenty thouſand 
talents, at which it is fixed by Plutarch, may enable 
us to form ſome eſtimate of the revenue which the 
republic drew from her eaſtern poſſeſſions. At the 
ſame time he detached Curio, to replace on their 
thrones the kings of Cappadocia, and Bithynia; and 
in a letter to the Roman lenate, recapitulated his own 
exploits from his firlt appointment of quæſtor, under 
Marius, in Numidia, to his late victories over the 
king of Pontus. But he added, that he gloried in 
nothing ſo much as that his camp had proved the 
ſanctuary for the Roman citizens, whom the cruelty 
of Cinaa had driven into baniſhment : Vet what,” 
continued he, © have been my rewards for the 
« ſervices which I have rendered the republic? l 
i have been declared an exile; my houſe demoliſh- 
« ed; my friends murdered ; my wife and children 
« forced to fly from Rome to ſave their lives. Such 
% have been the returns that have been made me 
* for promoting the glory and power of the common: - 
“ wealth: But the moment of vengeance is approach- 
* ing; and I am already advancing towards Rome, 
„ to puniſh my own enemies, and thoſe of the re- 
public; and by the examples of juſtice, to ſecure 15 
«© in future the repoſe of every virtuous citizen.” 
The letter of Sylla filled the ſenate with 
juſt and univerſal terror ; and the fears 
of that aſſembly were augmented by the intelligence, 
that he had already failed from Epheſus, and landed 
at Athens. A public deputation was voted to depre- 
cate his wrath ; and Cinna was intreated to avert 
the horrors of civil war, by yiclding to the arms, 


and 
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and imploring the mercy of the pro-conful. But the 
former was conſeious that his only remaining alter- 
native was to meet his adverſary bravely in the field, 
or tamely to expect the ignominious death which his 
etuelty and oppreſſion had merited. He prepared to 
maintain the war with vigour; divided the faſces 
with Cneius Papirius Carbo, whom, without any 
form of elettion, he aflociated as his colleague i in the 
confulſhip ; and in the partition of provinces, re- 
tained for himſelf the adminiſtration in Italy, while 
he aſſigned to Carbo the command in Gaul. 

To ſecure the fidelity of the province that had 
been. entruſted to him, Carbo endeavoured to exact 
hollages from the principal cities ; but an authority 
which had never been fanctioned by the approbation 
of the ſenate, was often refiſted, and always invidious. 
In a warm expoſtulation with the aged Caſtricfus, 
the chief magiſtrate of Placentra, & Do you not 
know,” ſaid the conſul, „that I have your life in my 
„ power?“ „And have F not,” replied Caftricius 
with firm compolure, © already lived long enough?“ 
Yet the native fierceneſs of Carbo was reſtrained b 
the blameleſs reputation of Caſtricius; and cough 


he menaced, he ſuffered the virtuous magiſtrate 1 to 


retire ſafe from his prefence. 
In Italy, Cinna had affembled a confiderable force, 


and had prepared to tranſport his army into Theflaly, 


and to encounter in thoſe extenſive plains, the con- 


queror of Mithridates. The pafſage of the ſea was 


oppoſed by the murmurs of his oops 3 ; and by the 


injudicious ſeverity of their general, their difcontents 


vere inflamed” into open fury; their rage proved 


_ Fatal to Cinna Binrſelf, who: was matfacred in the tu- 
mult; his denth devolyed rhe ſole power on his col- 


Fague Carbo; and che preparations of war were 
continued with Giligence and alacrity. 


—_— a 6 a4 
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To the deputation of the fenate, which had pro- 
poſed and recommended an union between the con- 
tending parties, Sylla had returned for anſwer 
that he could never unite in friendſhip with perſons 
guilty of ſo many and ſach enormous crimes ; if the 
Roman people were, however determined to grant 
them indemnity, he thould not attempt to prevent it; 


but that thofe would be fafeſt who. took refuge ive bis 


eamp from the diforders which threatened the capital. 

A flight indiſpofition confined the pro- conſul for 
fome time at Athens; and during his refidenee in 
that city his hours feemed deyoted to amuſement, and 
the pleafures of the table. His ffeet in the mean 
time, conſiſting of twelve hundred ſhips, coafted 


round the Pelopanneſus, and took on board the 


army which had marched from Theſfaly te Dyrachium; 
apprehenſive that part of his forces on their arrival in 
Italy, impatient after their toils ta embrace their 
families from whom they had been fo long divided, 
might deſert, and retire to their reſpective homes, be 
propoſed to them a new oath of fidelity; the obli- 
zation was willingly accepted by the troops; and the 
doubts of Sylla were extingwifhed by the voluntary 
and generous offer of the ſoldiers to contribute their 
own Tpoils to the ſupport of the war. 
v. e. 61% Strong in the confidence and affeftions 
Pk his followers, Sylla embarked at Dyra- 
chium, and landed with fixty thouſand men at 
Brunduſium in Italy, The Marian party was appa- 


rently ſupported by powerful armies and obedient 


provinees, the ſanction of the ſenate, and the poſfeffi- 
on of the capital: But the principal ſenators in their 


hearts conſidered Sylla as the patron of their order, 


and the protector of the nobility ;; and Rome had 


too recently ſuffered from the ſword of Marius not to 


regard with ſecret deteſtation thoſe who had prompt- 
ed or executed his ſanguinary edicts, Four hund- 
| | red 
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dred and fifty cohorts, or two hundred thouſand 


men, ſtill ranged themſelves. under the banners of 
the party, and acknowledged the authority of Lucius 
Cornelius, Scipio .and Caius Junius Norbanus, who 
had been choſen conſuls. The former commanded 
on the confines of, Campania, the latter in Apulia; 
and Carbo, young Marius, and Sertorius, with 
variety of other leaders, were at the head of armies 
reſpectable for their numbers and diſcipline; yet 


none of theſe different bodies attempted to diſpute 


the landing of Sylla, nor for ſome days to interrupt 
his march; and to reconcile to his cauſe the inhabi- 
tants of Italy who had been by the influence of 
Marius promiſcuouſly enrolled in the tribes of Rome, 
he aſſured the principal magiſt rates of the cities that 
he paſſed, that the grants which had been made to 
them ſhould be confirmed, if they did not forfeit 


theſe, and every title to favour, by abetting a faction 


whole violence had ſubverted all legal government. 


The enterpriſe of Sylla was fortified- by the virtues 
of Metellus Pius, who having eſcaped from the fury 
of the Marian faction to Africa, had returned to Italy, 
aſſembled his friends in Liguria, and now joined the 
ſtandard of the pro-conſul. It was alſo at this impor - 
tant criſis that Cneius Pompeius, the ſon of Pompeius 


Strabo diſcovered the firſt dawn of his riſing glory; 


at the early age of nineteen be was already diſtinguiſh- 


ed by his engaging manners and manly aſpect; and 
a martial train, who admired the majeſty of the youth- 
ful hero, and confeſſed the aſcendancy of his genius, 
marched under his banner, and cut their way to the 
camp of Sylla, Pompey was received by Sylla with 
that reverence. which the external advantages of 
. ſtature and beauty impreſs ; and the title of [mperator, 

by which the latter addrefled him, was confidered as 
an auſpicious preſage of his future greatneſs: 
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v. o. 679, 67: During two years of ſucceſſive and 
deſultory warfare the Marian party ſup- 
ported their declining fortunes, and exerciſed the 
addreſs and valour of Sylla, Near Canufium the con- 
ſul Norbanus was vanquiſhed with the loſs of ſeven 
thouſand legionaries. To ſuccour his colleague, who 
was inveſted in Capua, Scipio had advanced with a 
numerous and veteran army: Anxious to reheve 
his country from the calamities of civil war, he liſt- 
ened to the infiduous overtures of Sylla; and the 
ſoldiers of both armies were permitted to intermingle 
during the negociations of peace; thoſe of Scipio 
beard with fond admiration the ſplendid accounts of 
the wealth and liberality of Sylla; and when the trea- 
ty was interrupted. by the found of the trumpet, the 
conſul found himſelf deſerted by his forces, who had 
quitted his ſtandard to taſte the CY: of Sylia, and 
ſhare in the ſpoils of the Eaſt 
The preſence of Carbo fill ſecured the obediince 
of the capital; and at his command the name of the 
younger Marius was inſcribed with his own, as conſul 
tor the enſuing year. Near Præneſte, Marius at the 
head of eighty-five cohorts aſſerted his new dignity ; 
but he was compelled to yield to the conduct of Sylla, 
or to the ſteady courage of his veterans. After the 
loſs of twenty thouſand of his ſoldiers, Marius eſcaped 
with difficulty to Præneſte; the ſiege of that city was 
anſtantly formed by the victors; and Sylla, entruſting 
the continuance of it to Lucretius Offella, preſſed for- 
wards with a ſelect detachment to oceupy the capital. 
Fxhauſted by faction, and incapable of reſiſtance, 
Rome received with acclamations the chief whom ſhe 
had fo lately pronounced the enemy of her freedom 
and repoſe. The army of Sylla was ranged in the 
field of Mars, and the pro-conſul himſelf entered the 
city, harrangued the people, and imputed the diſor- 
ders which deſolated Italy to the injuſtice and cruelty 
of 


* 
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| of a few factious men, who had overturned the go- 
vernment, and ſacrificed the beſt blood of the repub- 
tc to their ambition and to their perſonal reſentment. 
He was beard in ſilence, and perhaps with diſtruſt; 
and ſenſible that it was alone by arms that he could 
fecure the ſubmiſſion of Rome, after leaving a garri- 
fon toover-awe the levity of the inhabitants, he march- 
ed to Cluhum to encounter Carbo, who was alrea- 
dy advancing with a formidable army to relieve Præ- 
neſte, and to recover the capital. 

The battle of Cluſium was only diſtinguiſhed by 
an uſeleſs deſtruction of che human ſpecies. The con- 
f:& was continued from the riſing to the ſetting fun, 
and both ſides claimed the honours of victory; yet 
the fortune of the Marian party viſibly declined ; their 
troops frequently deſerted; a confiderable detach- 
met belonging to Carbo was defeated and cut off by 
Pompey; the ſiege of Præneſte was preſſed with vi- 
gour; and their hopes and reſources appeared nearly 
exhauſted, when by a ſudden and unaccountable im- 
pulſe they ſeemed to have emerged from deſponden- 
cy, and in one great effort aſſerted their own tame, 


and confounded the preſumption of their adverſaries. 


in the Social War the ſtrength of the Italian al- 
lies bad been divided or broken ; bat the Samnites 
and Lucanians, though frequentiy defeated, had never 
bern entirely ſubdued; in the civil diſſenſions of the 
republic their ſpirit had been revived; and gratitude 
or intereſt had attached them to the Marian party. 
Forty thouſand Samnites and Lucanians were con- 
ducted by Pontius Teluſinus, uhoſe boldneſs and ad- 


Areſs proved him well worthy of the confidence of his 
countrymen; By a ſeries of dexterous manœuvres he 


deceived Lylla and Pompey; avoided the hoſtile 
camps of both; urged his march with inceſſant dili- 


. . gence; and ſuddenly appeared before the gates of 
| Rome. He. repulled with conſiderable loſs a fally of 
the 
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the Roman youth; and already. prepared to aſſault 
the aſtoniſhed and trembling city, when he was di- 
verted from the attempt by the unwelcome preſence 
of Sylla, who on being informed of the danger had 
advanced in perſon to the defence of the capital. 

The ardour of Teluſinus was tempered. by pru- 
dence; he abandoned the prey which his hand was 


ſtretched out to ſeize ; retired from the ſuburbs, and 


awaited in the adjacent plain the charge of his adver- 
faries : The conflict was long, various, and bloody; 
the left wing, in which Sylla commanded,. was bro- 


ken and routed 3 he himſelf was expoſed to imminent - 


danger, and his life was only preſerved by the fideli- 
ty of a ſervant. But when he deſpaired of retriev- 
ing the honour of his arms, and was employed in 
the melancholy duty of fortifying his camp, he was 
awakened to — by the Wa intelligence that 
Craſſus, on the right, had given the enemy a total 
ang irretricevable defeat; had purſued them to the 
walls of Antemnz; and awaited the junction of 
Sylla to preſs the ſiege of that place. 

This laſt action was fatal to the Marian party; Telu- 
ſinus had fallen in battle; Norbanus was aſſaſſinated; 
Sertorious had already retired to Spain; Carbo, af- 
ter ſuffering a ſecond defeat from Pompey, had fled 
into Sicily; and Antemnæ was ſurrendered, The de- 
ſpair of Marius might {till have protracted the defence 
of Praneſte; but the inhabitants determined to pro- 
pitiate the victors by a timely ſubmiſſion ; the gates 
were thrown. open to the beſiegers; and Marius, as 
he attempted to. eſcape by a ſubterraneous paſlage, 
was intercepted and ſlain. His head was ſent by Of- 
fella, to Sylla, who as he contemplated the bloody 
preſent coolly remarked, © That the young man 
<< ought to have learned the uſe of the oar before he 
e preſumed to manage the helm.“ Vet the abilities 
of Marius are atteſted by the en of his oy 
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fary' on his death; and it was not until the ſon of 
the conqueror of 'Jugurtha and the Cimbri was no 
more, that Sylla conſidered his proſperity as eſtab- 
liſhed, and ventured to aſſume the fur-name of For- | 
fundte. 
kt is the Vbepvetleg of Plutarch. PIR had the 
mind of the elder Marius been poliſhed by the mu- 
ſes and the graces, he would not, after having per- 
formed ſo many glorious exploits in his youth, have 
fullied his age by implacable revenge and remorſeleſs 
cruelty. The early years of Sylla had been engaged 
in the acquiſition of ſcience and of literature; he 
had peruſed with attention the ſacred volumes of Gre- 
cian knowledge; and in his familiar converſation, 
his gueſts might applaud with ſincerity his engaging 
manners and lively wit; yet the emotions of his re- 
ſentment were even more fatal than thoſe of Marius; 
and he could pronofince with pleaſantry, and behold 
with ſatisfaction, the agonies of torture and of death. 
Reſiſtance had expired with the younger Marius, 
and the proſtrate repulic acknowledged in Sylla the 
authority of a maſter : He had occupied the capital 
with a choſen part of his army ; while he harangued 
the ſenate in the temple of Bellona, eight thouſand of 
the moſt obnoxious citizens were incloſed in the Cir- 
cus, and involved in a promiſcuous maſſacre ; the 
aſſembly were ſtartled by the loud and peircing ſounds 
of mingled groans and ſhrieks; they were ſternly re- 
proved by the imperious voice of Sylla : Attend, con- 
„ ſcriptfathers, to my admonitions z the cries that you 
«© hearare only thoſe of a few wretches who Are ſuffer- 
ing the puniſhment due to their crimes.” | 
Nor was the terror which this tremendous exam- 
ple imprefſed diminiſhed, when in a diſcourſe to the 
people, after” recapitulating his ſervices, and the 
guilt of others, he added, that if his own opinion 
was followed the rep blic ought to be Purges ; but 
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at any rate the injuries which had been offered to 
himſelf and his friends ſhould be avenged. The me- 
nace was fulfilled with bloody punctuality; every 
perſon who was ſuſpected of having favoured the Ma- 
rian party was expoſed to deſtruction; and thoſe em- 
ployed to execute his ſanguinary commands frequent- 


ly indulged their perſonal reſentment or avarice in 


the choice of the unhappy victims. Among theſe, 
Cataline eminently diſtinguiſhed his more ferocious 
arfd abandoned temper ; the murder of a brother was 
conſidered as an eaſy ſtep to the ſucceſſion of his 
eſtate; and in the crimes which he practiſed againſt 
his own family might be diſcerned the flagitious de- 
ſigns which he afterwards meditated againſt his coun» 
try. 

1 he ſenate might deplore, but they could not mi- 
tigate, the reſentment of Sylla; their ſilence was re- 
proached by the ſuperior boldneſs of Quintus Catulus: 
With whom,” ſaid he to the pro-conſul, do you 
“ intend to live, if in the field you ſlay all thoſe who 
are found in arms, and all who are unarmed in the 
« city?” His example encouraged Caius Metellus 
to demand of Sylla, What end do you propoſe to 
<« theſe calamities? We do not petition you to 
<« pardon thoſe whom you have determined to de- 
* ſtroy, but to quiet the apprehenſions of thoſe whom 
** you mean to ſpare.” The anſwer of Sylla was am- 
biguous and terrible: Jam yet uncertain whom I 
<< ſhall leave alive.” Yet he ſoon after condeſcend- 
ed to publiſh a liſt of thoſe whom he had doomed to 
deſtruction; it contained near five thouſand perſons 
of diſtinction, among whom were forty ſenators, and 
and ſixteen hundred of the equeſtrian order. Two 
talents were offered for the head of each whoſe 
name was included in the bloody ſeroll; the 
levereſt penalties were denouncediagainſt every one 
who ſhould harbour or conceal th@®objeQs of his re- 
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156 HISTORY OF ROME. 
ſentment ; and the hand of the ſervant was armed 
againſt his maſter, and that of the ſon too frequently 
embrued in the blood of his parent. CF. * 
_ ©" Amongſt thoſe expoled to the vengance of the pro. 
conſul, and included in the liſts of proſeription, was 
Caius Julius Cæſar, deſtined to follow with more per- 
ſeyerince the cKample of Sylla, and finally to fub- 
vert the liberties of His country, His aunt had been 
married to the elder Marius, and he himſelf was ſon- 
m. law to Cinna: All Sylla's authority could not pre- 
vail on him to divorce his wife; and his firmneſs 
was puniſhed by his 3 — from the holy dig- 
nity of flamen Dialis. Deprived of his patrimony, he 
_ only preſerved his life by flight and concealment. 
His pardon was at length reluctantly granted to the 
interceſſion of the veſtal virgins, and to the ſoliritati- 
ons of the principal magiſtrates of Rome. Yet at 
the moment that Sylla yielded to their importunities. 
he is ſaid to have predicted the fatal conſequences of 
his acquieſcence : © You have prevailed,” ſaid he to 
his friends, but know that he whom you are ſo ea- 
& ger to fave, will one day prove the ruin of that party 
& which I have laboured to eſtabliſh ; you have no 
% penetration if you do not diſcern many Marius's 
The deſpofiſm of Sylla had hitherto been ſupported 


aſſemble with the appearance of freedom. To reſtore 
the conſtitution Valerius Flaccus was nat nter- 
rex; and the obſequious magiſtrate propoſed an al- 
ſeimbly of the people, to inveft Sylla for an indefinite 
time with the formidable prerogative of dictator. 
For an hundreg and twenty years no appointment 
ok this kind had taken place; during the former * 
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of that period. it had been oppoſed by the jealouſy: of - 
the ariſtocracy, and during the latter had been reſiſt- 
ed by the firmneſs of the tribunes. It was now revived 
with unuſual ſolemnity in the perſon of Sylla, and ra- 
tified by an act of the people, which yielded up their 
own pretenſions to ſovereignty. The ready obe- 
dience of Valerius Flaccus was rewarded by his no- 


mination to the office of maſter of the horſe; and the 


new dictator returned to the capital, and preſented 
to the crowd the tremendous ſpectacle of an indi- 
vidual preceded by twenty four lidors armed mw 
the axes and the rods, n 
It was ſoon difcovered. that theſe enſigns of ma- 
giſtracy were not to be reſerved for parade, hut 
were to be employed for execution. Lucretius Of. 
fella in the reduction of Przneſte had at leaſt figna- 
lized his zeal, But preſuming on his ſervices, Anf 
the favour of the army, he had offered himſelf as 
candidate for the conſulſhip: He was.commantied:/tp 
deſiſt by the new dictator; and on refufing, he Was 
killed in the Forum by a centurion, at the order af 
Sylla. The centurion was dragged before the tri- 
— of the chief magiſtrate, who heard the dom- 
plaint with compofure, avowed his orders, releaſed 
the centurion, and addrefled the people with this 
homely and menacing apolougue: A countryman 
at the plough being bitten by vermin, cleared his 
< ſhirt of them once or twice; but when he found 
„ himſelf ſtill tormented by them, he threw his flirt 
into the fire: Make the application,” ſaid he, 
1 beware of the fire, and provoke me not a hw an 
cc time.“ 


Yet amidſt Raug nder and eie eb che diſpa- 


ſionate judgment of the dictator couid (clearly per- 


ccive and accurately. purſue his own and the public 
intereſt. To ſecure the firſt, he rewarded his ſoldiers 


with the lands which had been forfeited: by the ad- 
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herents of the oppoſite party; Spoletum, Interamna, 


Præneſte, Nola, Volaterra, together with the coun- 
tries of Samnium and Lucania, were depopulated to 
recompence the fidelity of the legions; and while, 
by reſtoring the ſoldier to the labours of agriculture, 
he diſpelled the dangerous cloud of military power 
which hung over the commonwealth, in theſe new 


inhabitants whoſe proſperity depended on his ſafety, 


he was affured of a ready reſource ſhould he again be 
obliged to vindicate his authority by arms. 
Io advance his influence in the capital, ten thou- 
ſand ſlaves, who had belonged co the vanquiſhed par- 
ty, were raiſed to the rank of citizens, and pro- 
miſcuouſly enrolled among the tribes; and as the en- 
franchiſed ſlave took the name of che perſon from 
whom he received his freedom, theſe new citizens 
became an acceſſion to the family of the Cornelii, 
and in every tumult were the fur g of Sylla, and 
the abettors of his power. 

Thus far the regulations of Sylla were calilated 


for the ſecurity of his own perſon and the ſtability 


of his government; in his ſubſequent inſtitutions he 
endeavoured to reſtore the ariſtocracy to its legiſſa- 
tive and judicial capacity, and to provide a ſucceſſſion 


of able magiſtrates for conducting the affairs of the 
commonwealth. He filled up the rolls of the ſenate 
which had been thinned by the ſanguinary reſent- 
ment of the contending factions: Five hundred new 


members were admitted into the aſſembly; they were 


ſelected from the equeſtrian order; but the choice 
of them was left to the unbiaſſed ſuffrages of the 


people; and Sylla immediately proceeded to rein- 
ſtate them in thoſe privileges of which they had been 


ſtripped by the jealouſy or policy of the popular party. 


The important truſt of enacting laws was ſolely 
veſted i in the ſenate ; it was decreed that the ſena- 


tors alone, and thoſe who as oiicers of the ſtate had 


a right 
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a right to vote amongſt them, an preſide as 
judges; that not above three of the judges could be 
challenged or rejected by the parties who had appeal - 
ed to their deciſions; and that their judgment ſhould 
be given either openly or by ballor, at the opel, 
of the defendant. A 
To the ſenate was committed the nomination of 
thoſe officers, who with the title of pro-conſul were. 
entruſted with the government of the provinces ; 
To their order was alſo confined the appointment of 
tribunes; and an office which had been original 
intended to oppoſe, was now confounded in the ail. 
tocracy. They were rendered incapable of ever af. 
terwards aſpiring to any other magiſterial ſituation; 
they were reduced to the ancient ſtation of defend- 
ing the oppreſſed, and interpoſing their negative; 
and they were ſtrictly excluded from the dangerous 
pretenſions which they had abuſed of haranguing 
the people, and of propoſing new laws. 
The people themſelves were once more aſſembled 
by centuries, inſtead of tribes; yet at the ſame time 
that Sylla endeavoured to curb the factious ſpirit of 
the multitude, he equally laboured to reſtrain the 
ambition of the nobles. He revived an obſolete law 


which prohibited the re- election of any perſon into 


the conſulate, until after the interval of ten years; 
and obtained a decree that none could be elected 
conſul till he had ſucceſſively filled the various offices 
of queſtor, ædile, and prætor. He augmented the 
number of prætors to eight; of quæſtors to twenty 
and to prevent the diforders which had recently. 
afflicted the republic, declared it to be treaſon for 
any Roman officer, without the authority of the ſe- 


nate and the people, to paſs the limits of his pro- 


vince, or to invade any foreign ſtate whatever. 


Such 


13 HIS TO RT OF ROME. 
Such were the regulations by which the dictator 
endeavoured rather than hoped to preſerve the pub- 
lie tranquility, and to guardifrom future invaſion the 
freedom and conſtitution of Rome; and his diligence 
was not confined to the political adminiſtration of 
the republic, but was frequently extended to the 
manners and morals of the Romans, A variety of 
edicts were publiſhed againſt extortion, ſubornation 
of perjary, and forgery ; and the poiſoner, the ra- 
vither, and the murderer, were awed or chaſtiſed 
by his wholeſome ſeverity. Some feeble and ob- 
ſcure attempts were alſo made to repreſs, by the re- 
vival of ſumptuary laws, the rapid increaſe of luxu- 
ry and profuſion ; but the deſign was more honou- 
rable than advantageous ; and Sylla himfelf was ſoon 
inſtructed how difficult it was to reſiſt the importu- 
nities of friendſhip, or the demands of ambition. 
_ Defeated and expelled from Italy, Carbo had at- 
tempted to unite the remains of the Marian oe in 
Sicily; he was purſued by Pompey, ſurpriſed, made 
captive, and publicly executed. Neon Sicily, Pom- 
pey paffed over into Africa; encountered and de- 
feated Domitius Ænobarbus, the ſon-in-law of Cin- 
na, who per:ſhed in the action; penetrated through 
Numidia, and reduced that kingdom to the form of 
a Roman province. VVV 
On his return to Utica he found orders from Sylla 
to diſband his army, with the exception of one le- 
gion and to repair to Rome. His ſoldiers received 
with indignation a command which deprived them 
of partaking in thoſe ſettlements which had been pro- 
vided for the followers of Sylla. Their diſcontents 
broke out into a furious mutiny 3 they preffed their 
general to conduct them into Italy, and promiſed. 
him in return the dominion of the republic. But 
Pompey firmly reſiſted the temptation; and declared 
that if the troops perſiſted he would ſooner die by his 
| | own 
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own hands than violate the government of his coun- 

try, or afford a pretence for civil war. The tempeſt 

was appeaſed by his fortityde and influence; the 

ſoldiers returned to their obedience; and Pompey 

enjoyed the pleafing reflection of having preſerved, 

by his moderation, the immediate Py of the 
commonwealth. 

The intelligence of the revolt of the African 
army had alrrady reached Italy, and had filled the 
mind of Syila with deep anxiety; he was heard to 
accuſe” his fate, which condemned him in age to con- 
tend with youth ; and he already prepared to col- 
le& his ſcattered veterans to his ſtandard. But his 
fears were extinguiſhed by the accounts of the firm 
neſs and moderation of Ris. ; and he permitted 
the African legions to accompany their beloyed chief - 
to Italy. He himſelf quitted the capital to grace the 
approach of their leader; and the ſurname of Great, 
which in the moment of grateful exultaron he be- 
ſtowed on that Roman, remained attached to him to 
the laſt moment of his life. Yet when Pom 
claimed the honours of triumph, the dictator en- 
deavoured to repreſs his preſumption ; he repreſented 
that by law no one could aſpire to that diſtinction 
who had not been conſul or prætor; that for that 
reaſon it had been refuſed to Scipio Africanus, whoſe 
atchievements in Spain were equally ſplendid and 
important; and if a man too young to enter the 
ſenate was allowed to triumph, it would render 
odious not only him who contrary to law received the 
honour, but the ſupreme RAE who granted it. 
That more worſhip the riſing than the ſetting fun, was 
the bold and expreflive anſwer of Pompey ; and Sylla, 
aſtoniſhed at the temerity of the reply, is reported 
_ inſtantly to have exc Wimed,: v6 Let bim * tet 
bim triumph.“ ? 

l 
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If the diQator might reluctantly aſſent to, and the 
graver citizens might ſecretly lament thoſe honours 
which inſulted the equal laws of the republic, yet 
ſlome conſolation might be derived for the invidious 

infraction from the conduct of Pompey himſelf. His 
donation to his troops had fallen ſhort of their ex- 
pectations; their murmurs reproached his parſimony, 
and threateued to cloud the glory he had ſo anxious- 
ly ſolicited ; yet he refuſed to acquieſce in their ſedi- 
tious eee - and declared that he would ſooner 
diſband the legions, and relinquiſh the honours of 
triumph, than ſanction by his example the future 
preſumption of the army. His firmneſs was reſpect- 
ed; yet the hearts of his ſoldiers were alicnated ; 
and they followed in filence his triumphal car. But 
if he regretted the wonted acclamations of his army, 
his concern was ſoothed, and his magnanimity was 
ſtamped by a more virtuous and more permanent 
approbation ; and it was the expreſſion of Publius 
Servilius, a ſenator of conſular dignity, © The boy 
has this day truly deſerved the ſurname of 
E Great. 
While Pompey courted the honours and important 
offices of the republic, Sylla, in poſſeſſion of every 
advantage that he could demand or his countrymen 
could beſtow, ſecretly revolved the cares and ingra- 
titude to which power expoſed him. His enemies 
were extinguiſhed; his authority eſtabliſhed; yet 
his exertions ſeem rather to have been ſtimulated by 
reſentment than ambition: The former was ſatiated, 
| and the latter could no longer amuſe ; his youth had 
3 . been devoted to ſenſual pleaſure and literary eaſe ; 
Q the ſame inclinations ſurvived in age; and he was 
deſirous of paſſing the remainder of his days in 
honourable repoſe; nor could he be entirely inſenſi- 
ble to the magnanimity of reſtoring that freedom 
which his arbitrary revenge had oppreſſed. 
PO te 
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It was in the beginning of the conſulſhip 
of Publius Servilius and Appius Claudius, 
that the dictator appeared in the Forum, armed with 
the uſual enfigns of authority ; but how great was 
the ſurpriſe of the multitude when they heard him 
formally refign his power,- diſmiſs his retinue, and 
offer to take his trial before the people, to whom 
he appealed as the judges of his conduct: Aſtoniſh- 
ment and admiration prevailed during this extraor- 
dinary occaſion ; and as Sylla flowly retired to his 
own houſe, the awful ſilence of the crowd was onl 

interrupted by a fingle youth, who purſued him to 
his door with reproaches. Superior to the inſult, 
Sylla, replied by this falutary admonition to thoſe 
vho attended him: *The inſolence of this man will 
„prevent any perſon poſſeſſed of ſupreme power 
„ from ever entertaining thoughts of reſigning it.“ 

In a capital which he had filled with g _ 

laughter and mourning, the latter hours of 
Sylla were engaged in the cultivation of letters and 
the enjoyments of the table. Soon after his abdication 
hehad married Valeria, the ſiſter of Hortenſius, the 
celebrated orator ; but the wit and beauty of his new 
conſort could not reclaim him from the indulgence 
of promiſcuous amours; and his love of variety, was 
gratified in an illicit and ſhameful commerce with 
public ſingers and dancers. In the ſecond year 
of his retirement, his pleaſures were interrupted by 
the attack of a loathſome and mortal diſeaſe ; his en- 
trails were corrupted ; and even the care of his at- 
tendants could not deliver him from the moſt diſguſt- 
ing vermin, which rapidly bred in his fleſh; yet in 
his laſt moments he preſerved the ſame conſtancy as 
had diſtinguiſhed him through life. Ten days be- 
fore his death he drew up a code of laws for the 
government of Puteoli, a city in the neighbourhood 
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of his villa; and at the fame time he wrote life own 
epitaph, more deſcriptive of his character than pages 
of laboured compeſition. Here lies SyLLa, who 
never Was exceeded in doing e to his friends, or in- 

Jury 0 his enemies. N 
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Chapter the Taenty-Eighth, 
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* 


Diſpoſition of the Legions and People of Rome. Mar. 
cus Æmilius Lepidus is choſen conſul by the influence 
| 4 Pompey.—He endeavours to repeal the Aut of 

ylla.—Conſpires againſt the republic. — Marches ig 


Rome.—ls defeated by Catulus. —Dies in Sardinia, 


þ & 


Exploits of Pompey in Ciſalpine Gaul. Maß 
Party ſupported in Spain by Sertorius.— His cont 


r 
& 


and victories.— Ii oppoſed by Metellus and Pompey. 


— Reduces Laura in the fight of Pompey.— Battle on 
the banks of the Sucro.—Sertorius is Aſaſſinated by 
Perpenna, who is ſoon after Vanquiſhed and put 10 


Death by Pompey.— Account of the Servile Par. 


— Succeſſes of Spartacus.—Viftory of Craſſus.— 
Competition between Craſſus and Pompey.—Gabinian 
Law. — Pompey deſtroys ibe Pirates.—Metellus re- 
duces Crete. 1 N . 


po the undiſcerning multitude the 
nens, Þ abdication of Sylla promiſed” to re- 
eſtabliſh the freedom of the republic; but the means 
by which he had aſcended to power were more 


_ ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly impreſſed on the minds of the ambitious, 
than the magnanimity with which he bad reſigned i it: 
In a ſeries of civil wars the Romans had been inured 
to bloodſhed and rapine; a ſacred regard for the 
commonwealth was no more; the legions were 
daring and turbulent, the populace venal and licen · 
tious; and the bold or the wealthy, who aſpired 
to ſovereignty, were confirmed in their enterpriſes 
by the reſtleſs diſpoſition of the camps and the 
capital. 
The early chte wmv and dawning glory of 
Pompey had attracted the admiration of his fellow- 
citizens; his influence had raiſed to the conſulſhip, 
* - againſt the wiſhes of Sylla, Marcus Xmilius Lepidus ; 
whoſe factious genius already revolved the reſtoration 
of the Marian party, and the uſurpation of the ſupreme 
authority. As conſul, he had propoſed to recal the 
_ proſcribed exiles, and to reſcind the acts of Sylla 4 
2 but he was ſucceſsfully oppoſed by his colleague 
| * Catulus; and thoſe projects which he could not pro- 
mote by his ſecret intrigues, he prepared to ſupport 
by open force in the field. 
| In the allotment of provinces, that of Tranſalpine 
Gaul had fallen to Lepidus; and his impatience to 
take poſſcſſion of it had not eſcaped the vigilance and 
ſuſpicions of the ſenate; yet as no proof could be pro- 
duced of his deſigns, they could not with decency 
4 oppoſe his departure; ; and their weakneſs and fears 
i were at once revealed in the oath which they exacted, 
W that he ſhould not diſturb the public tranquillity. 
| From the moment that Lepidus arrived in Gaul, 
his preparations for war were diligent and inceſſant ; 
he treated with contempt the ſummons of the ſenate, 
which directed him to return to Rome to preſide at 
the election of his ſucceflor ; ; as he conſidered his 
oath binding only during the term of his conſulſhip, 
he waited until the expiration of that period might 
diſſolve the ſacred obligation; and no ſooner had the 
year elapſed. than with the forces which he had col- 
| lected, 
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lected, he preſſed towards the capital to extort a ſe- 


cond time the dignity of conſul. 
Ihe ſenate received with 3 the intab⸗ 
ligence of che march of Lepidus; they had fondly 


hoped. to avert the calamities of civil war by negocia- 


tion; but the vain illuſion was diſpelled; and the 
ambition of the rebel could only be reſtrained by 
arms. On this emergency Appius Claudius Was 
named as Interrex, to hold the elections, and formal - 
ly to deprive Lepidus of tis command in Gaul; and 
the principal military authority, with the rank 'of 
pro-conſul, was aſſigned to Catulus. The danger 
demanded the moſt rapid and deciſive meaſures ; the 


gate of Janiculum and one of the bridges over- the 


Tiber were already occupied by Lepidus; but in the 


field of Mars he was encountered by Catulus at the 


head of the youth of Rome. The followers of Lepi- 
dus were guilty and irreſolute; they ſought their 
ſafety in flight; Sardinia afforded a tranſient aſylum 
to their chief; but his indignant ſpirit did not long 


ſurvive his diſgrace ; ; and a natural death delivered 


him from that puniſhment in which his ey and ad- 
herents were involved. 


Though Pompey had ſupported the e he 


had e concurred in oppoſing the ambitipus 
enterpriſe. of Lepidus; the latter, when he paſſed 
into Italy, had leit Marcus Brutus with a confiderable 


army, to ſecure the fidelity of Ciſalpine Gaul. To 


reduce Brutus, Pompey was appointed by the ſenate 
to enter that province with two legions : He formed 
the ſiege of Modena, in which his adverſary had 
ſheltered himſelf; the city after an obſtinate reſiſtance 


was compelled to ſurrender; but the reputation 


Which Pompey acquired from his victory was ſullied 


by the uſe of it; and Brutus, why, bad capitulated 


on the promiſe of life, was: put to death, if not by the 
expreſs command at leaſt by the congivance of the 
dosdueror. 5 — 

35 If 
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If the hopes which the Marian party had formed 
in Italy from the revolt of Lepidus were ſoon extin- 
guiſhed, their reſources in Spain were ſtill great and 
formidable. The name of Sertorius is ranked with 


that of the moſt celebrated commanders of antiquity ; 
when the army of Scfßio was corrupted by the arts of 


Sylla, Sertorius with a ſmall body of troops attached 


to him had fetired towards Spain, which had been 
aſſigned him as his peculiar province; he had found 
the pafles of the Pyrenees guarded by the barbarians, 


whom money alone could render tractable. Some 


of his officers remonſtrated againſt the diſgraceful 


expedient of a Roman pro-conſul purchaſing a paſ- 


ſage from the enemies of the republic; but Sertorius 


laughed at their ill timed delicacy; his liberality was 
felt and acknowledged; the barbarians facilitated his 
march; and no ſooner had he arrived in Spain than 


be diligently applied himſelf to conciliate the minds 
'of the natives, and to animate them to reſiſt the uſur- 


pation of Sylla. 
The Spaniards were auickly ſenſible of the benefits 
which aroſe from the adminiſtration ef Sertorius ; 


long accuſtomed to groan beneath the rapacity of 


their pro- eonſuls, they regarded with reverence 
and gratitude a governor whoſe vigilance was exert- 


ed to dithinifh their burdens and alleviate their diſtreſ- 


ſes. A variety of vexatious impoſts were aboliſhed ; 
and by compelling his forces to paſs the winter in 
tents, he not only rendered them more hardy, but 
delivered the cities from thoſe evils which are the 


frequent effects af military licentiouſneſs. 


hile he indulged thole hopes which the affections 
and fidelity of the natives might naturally inſpire, he 


was ſurpriſed by the unwelcome intelligence, that 


the officer to whoſe care he had entruſted the paſſes 
of the Pyrenees had been -affaflinated ; that his 


© $ro0ps ack and that Caivs Annius, the 


lieutenant 
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lieutenatit of Sylla, was advancing againſt him with 
an army which precluded all reſiſtance. Unable any 


longer to maintain himſelf in Spain, he embarked for 


Carthagena, and with a ſmall ſquadron of Cilician g 
lies, for ſeveral years procured a precarious ſubfilt- 


ence by deſultory inroads on the coaſt of Africa. 


Weary of a life of ignoble adventure, he formed the 
project of viſiting the Fortunate-Iflands, and of paſ- 
ſing the reninant of his days far from the din of arms. 
He was diverted from this defign by the remonſtran- 
ceſÿes of his darling followers, whoſe reſtleſs diſpoſiti- 

ons were ill ſuited to tranquil retirement, and hy the 
ſolicitations of the Luſitanians, who ſtill defended 
their liberties againſt the Romans, and invited Ser-. 
torious to command their armies and direct their 
councils. 

The abilities of FR ow juſtißed the cobfdiince 
of the Luſitanians. He affected to conſider the latter 
as the people of Rome; beſtowed on three hundred 
of his companions the title of ſenator; aſſumed him - 
ſelf the enſigns of a Roman officer; and eonſtant 
ſpoke of Sylla as an uſurper. In all tranſactions wit 


foreign nations he maintained the dignity ef the re- 


public; and in 8 with Mithridates, he refuſed 
to cede the province 0 
ance of that prince by wy concetſions i njerious'! to the 
Roman empire. 
The confidence of the Luſitanians was increaſed by 


their eredulity; and a ſuperſtitious people regarded 
with veneration a leader who urged his pretenſions 


to a myſterious correſpondence with the gods. A 
milk white hind had been reared with-care by Serto- 
ridus, and inſtructed to approach him with familiarity; 
the ſacred gift of Diana, for ſuch he aſſerted it, was 
cheriſhed with pious eſteem; aud the intelligenee 
that he derived from his own vighanee and penetrati- 


ob, was * aſcribed to the ſaered — 
O 


Aſia, or to purchaſe the alli- 
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of the animal, and the bee favour of the uy 
who had beſtowed i it. f 

Tbe experience of Metellus was oppoſed to the ge- 
nius of Sertorious; but the former ſunk beneath the 
aſcendancy of the latter; his convoys were inter- 
cepted, his troops haraſſed; and his operations only 
ſerved to augment the reputation of his antagoniſt. 

The defeat of Lepidus ſwelled the forces of Sertori- 
| ous. Perpenna, with a conſiderable part of the van- 
quiſhed army, had eluded the purſuit of Catalus, 
paſſed over into Sardinia, and thence landed in Spain. 


The admiration of his foldiers compelled him to join 


the ſtandard, and acknowledge the authority of er- 


torious ; who by this new acceſſion of ſtrength, not 
only extended his authority over Spain, but even 
menaced by his preparations the tranquillity of Italy, 


The fears of the ſenate were proclaimed by the ap- 
pointment of Pompey to the joint command with Me- 
tellus; and the favourite general of Rome preſſed 


forward to the conteſt by a new route through Gaul 


and the Pyrenees. Yet his ardour was ſoon checked 
by the ſevere leſſons of a maſter; he had ſcarce arri- 
ved, before a legion that covered the foragers of his 
army was intercepted and cut off by the enemy; and 
in his attempt to raiſe the ſiege of Laura he was ex- 
poſed to more open diſgrace. On his approach Ser- 
torious had occupied an eminence, which Pompey 
prepared to attack; but he ſoon perceived, from the 
diſpoſition of his adverſary, that he could not advance 
Without expoſing his rear to a ſtrong detachment 
which Sertorious had poſted behind. I will teach 
5 this pupil of Sylla, added the latter with an in- 
ſulting ſmile, to look behind as well as. before 


«© him.” Senſible of his danger Pompey filently with- 


drew, and had the mortification of ROE the 
a_—_ and deſtruction of Laura. 
On the banks of the Sucro, in the enſuing cam- 


paign, 
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| paign, Pompey in a general engagement aſpired to 
retrieve his fame; he was encountered! with equal 


courage and fyperior {kill by Sertorius ; night put an 
end to the en gement; and in the 1870 the ap- | 


pearance of Metellus, at the head of freſh army; 


prevented Sertorius from renewing it; yet, conſci- 


ous of his own abilities, he could not "tepreſs his cos 


tempt of his antagoniſts: If,“ ſaid he, *the old 
* woman had not interpoſed, I ſhould have ſent the 


boy back to Rome well chaſtiſed. DT 


For three years the unequal cotiteſt was maivialn- | 
ed by the valour and addreſs of Sertorius; ſome- 
times vanquiſhed, but always formidable, he ſeemed. 


to acquire new ſtrength from defeat. Superior to 
open force, he fell by ſecret fraud; Perpenna had 
confented with reluctance to ſubmit to his authority; 
and his envy of the reputation of his general impel- 
led him to a crime as fatal to his own fame as it was 
deſtructive to the hopes of his party; in the executi- 
on of the guilty deed, the laws of triendſhip and hoſ- 
pitality were baſely violated; and at an entertain- 


ment to which he had been invited by Perpenna, Ser- . 


torius was affaſſinated. 

On the murder of Sertorius, Perpenna aflumed the 
chief command; but his exultation was alloyed by 
tear and remorſe; ; and his power was ſhaken by the 


approach of Pompey. He was vanquiſhed, deſerted, 


and made priſoner ; his propoſal to redeem his life 
by betraying thoſe Romans who had engaged with 
him in à treafonable confederacy, was rejeded by the 
magnanimity of the conqueror; and the terrors of 
the confpirators were extinguiſhed by the inſtant death 
of Perpenna, and the public deſtruction of all his 
papers. 


While the fortune of Pompey pralle in Spain, 


in Italy the republic was again agitated by civil com- 
motion. The accidental eſcape of a few gladiators 


\ 
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from their confinement at Capua, menaced the. de- 
ſtruction of the Roman commonwealth : Spartacus, 
a.Thracian- captive, with ſeventy or eighty of his com- 

panions, difdaining to ſhed their blood for the amuſe. 
ment of their maſters, burſt from their priſon ; they 
armed themſelves with the weapons of their profei- 
fon ;, from their hiding places on Mount Veſuvius 


they extended their devaſtations over the adjacent 
cauntry; were joined by multitudes of deſperate flaves; 


and overthrew in open field the prætor of Capua, 


who had ventured to engage them. 
The ſpoils of the vanquiſhed furniſhed the inſur- 


gents with arms, and the fame of their victory ſwelled 


the number of their aſſociates; inſtead of a licentious 
band of rovers, Rome was alarmed by the progreſs 
of a diſciplined hoſt of ſeventy thouſand men, who 
had already defeated the prætors Clodius, Varinus, 
and Coſſinnius; yet the mind of Spartacus was far 
from being intoxicated by ſucceſs; and inſtead of 


aſpiring to fubyert the Roman empire, he limited his. 


views to the freedom and ſafety of his followers ; and 
directing his march towards the ridge of the Appe- 
nines, hoped to gain the Alps whence he and his aſ- 
ſociates might readily eſcape to their native countries 
of Gaul, of 'Thracg, or of Germany. 

In this attempt he had already obtained ſome ad- a 


vantages over the eonſuls Gallius and Lentulus; and 


had the ſame. prudence. moderated the hopes of. his 
companions, they might have cluded the vengeance of 
Rome. But their ſpirits were elated by the proſpect 
of dominion, and they refuſed to exchange the fer- 
tile fields of Kalz tor the i waſtes of their nati- 
vit 

| To encounter hs 5 enemy, with the dig- 
nity of prætor, the chief command in Italy was im- 
poſed on Marcus Craſſus. Scarcely known but by 


his immenſe. wealth, the vigorous meaſures of the 
new 


& » 
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new magiſtrate agreeably deceived. the expetatibils_- 


of his friends, and raiſed. the jsalouſy FE) his rivals; 
by a ſeries of well concertèd manceuvres he'enclofed 
7 army of Spartacus within tlie peninſula 'of off: 
And though the deſpair of the rebels Pier ed the 
wor which he-had' hborioully conſtrued] yerlthes 
were purſued by Craſſus into Apulia, and competed 
to ſtake their fortunes dh à deeciſive battle. 
In the action Spartacus maintained His“ repripatt? 


on for undaunted courage”; as he alighted in the front 


of his army he plunged his ſwörd into his hborſe;* ef 
4 conquer, ſaid he, * I ſhall have hotfes Endugh; 7 
«if Jam vanquiſhed, I ſhall Have no'need'sf then: . 
Determined on victory of death he precipitated hith= 
ſelf amongſt the” thickeſt battalii F; killed two Cet 
turions with his own hand; and , oppreMed by num. 
bers, fell at length covered with wounds'; his aff6ci- 


ates, diſcouraged by His face; fed in onfulion. The 


greateſt! part were flain indtlle purſuit; ſix thouſand 


who were taken p iſdfiers were crucified alive; about | 


five thouſand Who eſcaped from the field were en. 
countered by Pompey on his return to Spain; they 
were put to the ſwofd after a fetble teſiſtafſce; à 


their deſtruction enabled Pom to claim the/hi6: 
Ser "1 


nour of having terminated the'Servile War.” 

The indignation of Craſſus was arouſed by bieter. 
"Hons ſo 1 injurious to his own glory; though unequal 
to his rival in military fame, he had derived confide- 
rable luſtre from his late exploits 31 $ tg" Eonfequehce 


was increaſed by his affability, his eloquence, 'and 


his riches; and the oppreſſed and poor were ſure to 
find in him a ready advocate and liberal protector. 
Yet the eyes of the multitude were dazzled by the 


ſplendid atchievements and invariable profperity'of 
his competitor; in enumeräting his actions - on* his 


return from Spain. Pompey reckoned up eight Hun- 
WOE arUfcventy-ofie- towns' Which he had redueed, 
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and proportioned his demands tha extent. of his 
 ſeryices. Though he had not paſſed through the pre- 
viaus offices of queſtor, ædile, or prætor, he aſpired 
to the honours of a triumph, with the dignity. of con- 
ſul. His ambitious hopes were confirmed by the par- 
tiality of his countrymen ; and in the ſupreme magil- 
_ racy bis name was inſcribed with that of Craſſus. 
By an ancient inſtitution. the Roman knights, 


| when, they had completed their ten years of military 


ſervice, preſented themſelves before the cenſors, to 
whom they gave an account of the campaigns that 
they had made, and under what generals; the citi- 
zens of Rome beheld with admiration their conſul, 
Pompey the Greats appear in the Forum, leading his 
horſe as a fimple knight, but dreſſed in his conſular 
e by. his lors, . Have you com- 


31444 


$6 general, was the 1 of ot ph nor could the 
Wi withhold their. tribute. of applauſe to the man 
who inveſted almoſt with ſovereign power, appeared 
10 tevercnce the laus equal with the meanglt of. his 
W er. iy; T I 
be ae of. Pompey was concealed, beneath 
the appearance of moderation: He heſitated to op- 
preſs the freedom. of the republic ; but he impaticntly 
expected the moment when the Romans ſhould them- 
ſelves deliver their liberties into his hands; and he 
rejoiced in every n matien that might render his 
ſervices neceſſary to the commonwealth. © A band of 
rovers from Cilicia had, in ten years of ſucceſsful 
piratical adventure, extended the terror of their name 
throughout the ſhores of Aſia and the Mediterranean 
Sea. A thouſand: veſſels, manned by daring and ex- 
pert mariners, menaced the ſafety of Sicily, and 


eee the ſubſiſtence. of Rome, The prator 
| Marcus 
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Marcus Antonius, who had been appointed to com- 
mand againſt the pirates, was defeated by them in a 
naval engagement; and-though ſome advantaggWvas 
obtained over them by the conful Metellus, they foon 
regained their aſcendancy, and in their predatory de- 
ſcents even ravaged with impunity the coaſts of Italy. 
To chaſtiſe their preſumption, Gabinius, à tri- 
bune of the people and the confidential friend of Pom- 
pey, propoſed that the latter ſhould be veſted for 
three years with ſupreme command over all the fleets 
and armies of the republic throughout the Mediter- 
ranean from the Pillars of Hercules, and throughout 
all the provinces bordering on that ſea, as far as fifty 
miles hint 5 oone rea eo nn be 
The motion of Gabinius was received by Pompey 
with well diſſembled diſguſt : ** Are my tolls never to 
end,“ was his affected excla mation. But the dil. 
approbation of the ſenate was open and ſincere; 
and Catulus, the moſt virtuous member of that aſ- 
ſembly, reſiſted the wild partiality of the people with 
manly firmneſs. His integrity extorted the admirati- 
on even of thoſe whoſe wiſhes he oppoſed ; and when 
he aſked, If this man, to whom alone, by thus em- 
© ploying him in every ſervice, you give an oppor- 
8 9 5 learning the profeſſion of nen 3nd 
6e ſoldier, ſhould fall, to whom will you next have 
* recourſe?” To you, Catulus,”” was the unani- 
mous and grateful reply; yet if his virtues were re- 
ſpected, his admonitions were lighted :. The propo- 
ſal of Gabinius was approved in an afſembly of the 
people; and by the favour of the multitude, Pom- 
pey was elevated to an authority which ſeemed to ab- 
rogate every other power ia the commonwealth, 
The diligence and vigour of Pompey in employing 
that authority were ſcarce leſs remarkable than the 
addreſs and diſſimulation he had made ule of to ob- 
tain it, Altho it was the middle of winter, he gave or- 
N ders 
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ders to arm as many. veſſels as could be collected: 
The pirates beheld with aſtoniſhment two hundred 
and ſeventy gallics, which cruiſed inceſſantly. on the 
coaſts of Spain and Gaul, and over the ſeas of Sardi- 
nia and Corſica. Unprepared to reſiſt ſo formidable 
an armament, they gradually ſought ſhelter in their 
harbour, on the coaſt of Cilicia. They were followed 
by Pompey, who had embarked at Brunduſium, and 
vith a ſtrong ſquadron ſwept the ſeas in bis paſſage to 
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Hotilities commenced by Mithridates. —Inwades Cappa- = 
docia and Phrygia.—Appointment of Lucullus and 
Cotta. Te latter defeated by Land and Sea. —Vic- | 
tories of Lucullus. — Mithridates ſeeks Refuge in the N 0 
Dominions of Tigranes, King of Armenia. — e is | 
claimed as a Priſoner by Lucullus. —Refuſal of Tigra- 
nes. Lucullus invades Armenia. —His Viftories.— 

Mutiny of his troops. — Advantages gained by Tigra- 
nes and Mithridates.— Pompey is apparnied to ſuc- 
ceed Lucullus. —Their Interview. —E xploits of Pom- 
pey.—Defeats Mithridates. — Receives the ſubmiſſion 
of Tigranes. —E/tabliſhes Hyrcanus in the Prieſthood 
of Feruſalem.—Reſumes the War again/# Mithridates. 
Project of that Prince to invade Italy, Revolt of 
his Army in favour of his Sin Pharnaces.—Death of 
Mithridates. —His . Charatter.—Pompey returns 70 


7 


wards Italy. 
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5 ] Vue Pompey was engaged in ac- 
quiring naval trophies, a more ſplendid career of 
victory was opened to the arms of the republic in the 
Eaſt. Ten years of peace had repleniſhed-the coffers, 
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and reſtored the hopes of Mithridates. . The fields of 
. Cheronea and Orchomenos taught him experience; 
and inſtead of truſtiug to a looſe and diſorderly hoſt, 
the interval of tranquillity had been ſedulouſſy employ- 
ed to arm and difcipline his troops after the manner 
of the Roman legions. 

The death of Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, who 

bequeathed his territories to the Romans, excited 
Mirhridates to try again the fortunes of war; beſides 
the temptation of ſo valuable a prize he was en- 
couraged by the embarraſſments of the Roman re- 
public. In Spain, Sertorius ſtill defended the rem- 
nant of the Marian party, and aſſerted a dangerous 
independence; But when the king of Pontus ſolicited 
the alliance. of. the latter, and. offered in return for 
the Roman province of Aſia, to aſſiſt him in purſuing 
his revenge againſt his private enemies, he was aſto- 
niſhed by the anſwer of the magnanimous rebel. 
A Mithridates,” ſaid he, may re-conquer Cappadocia 
* and Bithynia, . to which. the Romans have no right ; 
* but if he preſumes to enter the dominjons of * 
republic I-will inſtantly declare war againſt him.“ 
„ What laws,“ exclaimed the king of Pontus, a8 
he received the i imperious mandate, would this Ro- 
man preſeribe to us if at the head of the republic; 
<« fince, driven to the ſhores of the Atlantic, he ſets 
„ bounds to our empire, and menaces us with his 
<< vengeance if we preſume to renew our attempts on 
* Aſia?” Yet the prudence of Mithridates induced 
him to repreſs his reſentment; he entered into a trea- 
ty with Sertorius ; and in return for a ſmall body of 
troops, and ſome Roman officers, conſented to ſup- 
ply him with three thoutand ' talents, and a 225 of 
forty gallies. 0 

the preparations of the king of Pontus were wor- 
thy of the' enemy he prepared to encounter. One 
hundred and 7 thouland 110 ſixteen thou- 

ſand 
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ſand cavalry; with an hundred chariots armed with 
ſcythes, were entruſted to the conduct of able and 
experienced commanders; their ſubſiſtence was pro- 


vided for by numerous magazines; and a fleet of 4 


four hundred gallies proafifet to A: the domini- 
on of the ſea. - 

The ſcattered detachments of thi Ro- .C. * 
mans in Aſia were incapable of reſiſting ha 
the tempeſt ; and the ſenate received with aſtoniſh- 
ment the melancholy intelligence that Cappadocia 
and Phrygia were already poſſeſſed by their enterpri- 
zing adverſary. To chaſtiſe his preſumption, © and 
to reſtore the honour of the republic, the confuls Lu- 
cius Licinius Lucullus and Marcus Aurelius Cotta 


were directed to proceed towards the Eaſt. To the 


former, with the government of Cilicia, was aſſigned 
the more active duty of recovering Cappadocia; to 
the latter was entruſted the defence of Bithynia. 


The abilities of Lucullus had been already ap- 


proved in Alia, as queſtor to Sylla; and the friend- 
ſhip of the latter was not only diſtinguiſhed by in- 
ſcribing to him his commentaries, but his will had 
confided to him the honourable care of watchin 

over the tender years of his infant ſon. From Italy, 
Lucullus carried with him only one legion; and 
though he found four in Aſia, yet two of theſe had 


belonged to the army which murdered Flaccus and 


betrayed Fimbria, and were habituated to the vices 
of civil war; greedy of plunder, and impatient of 
command. The preſence of a new general revived a 
tranſient ſenſe of obedience ; and Lucullus, after ha- 
ving reformed the abuſes under which Cilicia groaned 


from the avarice of the officers” of the revenue, was 


preparing to lead his troops into Cappadocia, when he 


was diverted from the deſign by intelligence of the de- 


ink and diſtreſs of his colleague. 
N f Cotta 


1 
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Cotta had ſcarce aſſumed the government of Bi- 
thynia before he was ſummoned to maintain it by 
arms againſt; Mithridates. Jealous of any partner in 
the glory he fondly anticipated, inſtead of calling to 

his aſſiſtance Lucullus, he aſpired to the honour of 
vanquiſhing alone the king of Pontus. His miſcon- 
duct was equal to his preſumption .' in the ſame day 
he was defeated both by land and ſea; and after the 


loſs of four thouſand legionaries and fixty gallies, 


ſought ſhelter within the walls of Chalcedon. 
Lucullus was no ſooner appriſed of the , 650 65 
danger of Cotta, than he abandoned t ge 
projected invaſion of Cappadocia, and preſſed for- 
wards to the defence of Bithynia. He found Mi- 
thridates occupied in the ſiege of Cyzicus, an im- 
portant city ſituated on the Propontis, and of which 
the weakneſs of the garriſon promiſed him an eaſy 
conqueſt. But the want of regular foldiers was ſup- 
plied by the ardour of the inhabitants ; the troops of 
Mithridates were repulſed in repeated attacks ; their 
detachments were cut oft, and their convoys 1nter- 
cepted by the active vigilance of Lucullus, who had 
pitched his camp on a neighbouring height. The 
king of Pontus, after beholding the greateſt part of 
his troops perith under the accumulated preſſure of 
famine and diſeaſe, embarked on board a galley and 
eſcaped to Nicomedia; while the remnant of his 
forces, in  endeavouring to effect their retreat to 
Lampſacus, were purſued, attacked, and nearly 
deſtroyed by the Romans on the banks of the Æſopus 
add the Gragicse, Ian, oges 3 of 
It was not only on land that Mithridates was doom- 


ed to experience the reverſe of fortune; on the ſea 


he was equally. deſtined jo deplore his, own weakneſs, 
and the iuperior courage and dexterity of his adver- 
faries. A fleet which had been deſigned to ſupport 
the revolt of Spartacus in Italy, was encountered 


by 
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by Lucullus in the road of Lemnos, and totally de- 
ſtroyed; and this calamity was ſucceeded by the 
mortifying intelligence that Sertorius was no more, 
and that Spain was again reduced to obedience. 
From the viſionary conqueſt of the Eaſt the more 
humble hopes of Mithridates were confined to the 
defence of his heredirary deminions: The win- 


ter was employed in levying a new army; and 


on the return of ſpring, at the head of forty thouſand 
men, he awaited near Cabira, on the frontiers of 
Armenia, the approach of Lucullus. The hoſtile 
armies watched each other's motions with mutual 
jealouſy; but the courage of the king of Pontus 
ſeems to have withered in the preſence of the Roman 
general ; a diſorderly retreat was converted into à 


haſty flight ; Mithridates himſelf eſcaped with dif- 


ficulty the purſuit of his enemies, and his diadem, 
which fell into their hands, was reſerved to adorn 
the triumph of Lucullus. 

The kingdom of Pontus was rapidly over-run b 
the arms of the pro- conſul; the treaſures of Mithri- 
dates became the prey of the victors, while that 
unhappy prince himſelf was reduced to ſeek an aſy- 
lum in the court of 'Figranes, king of Armenia who 
had eſpouſed his daughter. Yet even in the mo- 
ments of flight his mind was occupied by a jealous 
ſenſe of the diſhonour to which his wives might be 
expoſed; to preſerve them from the indignity of 
adorning a Roman triumph, he iſſued orders for their 
immediate deaths. Of two, who were his own fif- 
ters, one breathed her laſt execrating her brother's 


cruelty ; the other expired, extolling in that extre- 


mity of his own fortune, the generous care he had 


taken of her honour. © Monime, a celebrated Gre- 


cian beauty, had long rejected the amorous ſolicita- 
tions of Mithridates, and had yielded on condition 


that the ſhould partake his throne and nuptial bed.. 
| Inſtead 


f 
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Inſtead of a royal huſband and ſplendid palace, ſhe 
found herſelf devoted to a gloomy priſon and barba- 
rous keeper. When told that ſhe muſt die, and that 
the manner of her death was left to her own choice, 
ſhe unbound the regal fillet from her hair, and uſed 
it as a cord to ſtrangle herſelf. It broke in the at- 
tempt; “ Bauble,” exclaimed ſhe, thou art uſe- 
leſs even for this ſervice;“ and ſtretching out her 
neck to the eunuch, ſhe bade him fulfil his maſter's 
laſt commands, | | 
Ihe purſuit of Lucullus after Mithridates had been 
limited to the frontiers of Armenia; but though he 
forbore to violate the dominions of Tigranes, he aſ- 
ſerted the claim of Rome to the king of Pontus, and 
diſpatched his brother-in-law Publius Clodius to the 
Armenian court to demand the ſurrender of the royal 
fugitive.” With the crown of Armenia, Tigrancs 
ſtretched his ſway over Meſopotamia, and was ac- 
knowledged as ſovereign of Syria. The wide extent 
of his dominions, and the train of tributary princes 
who waited before his throne, had inflamed his pride 
almoſt to madneſs ; he received with impatience the 
meſſage of the pro- conſul; declared his determina. 
tion to protect Mithridates, and his confidence in 
his own ſtrength to chaſlife the Romans ſhould they 
preſume to invade his territories. 1 
The anſwer of Tigranes was the ſignal of action 
to the army of Lucullus. The Roman general de- 
termined by the celerity of his motions to anticipate 
the preparations of hi adverſary; and while the 
king of Armenia ſtill repoſed on the terror of his 
name, Lucullus had paſſed the broad ſtream of the 
Euphrates. Though Tigranes was aſtoniſhed at the 
intelligence of bis approaeh, his preſumption was 
{till undiminiſhed ; he iſſued his commands to Me- 
trodorus, an Armenian general, who was at the 
head of a powerful army, to march againſt the Ro- 
35 bo | | | mans, 
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mans, put the invaders to the ſword, and ſpare only 
the perſon of Lucullus, whom he was deſirous to be- 
hold alive. Near Tigranocerta, Metrodorus encoun- 
tered and was routed by a ſmall detachment of the 
Roman army; and the Armenian monarch himſelf 
was ſoon after ſurpriſed by the ſilent march of the 
legions ; and compelled to abandon his camp, his 
equipage, and his baggage, to an enemy whole 
hoſtile enterpriſes he had treated with deriſion. 

Ihe ſiege of Tigranocerta was inſtantly formed by 


Lucullus; ; and to preſerve a city which boaſted his 


name, the king of Armenia erected his ſtandard near 


mount Taurus, and ſummoned to his ſupport the 


numerous tribes which extended from the Araxes to 
the Tigris. One hundred and fifty thouſand heavy 
armed foot, fifty-hive thouſand © horſe, and twenty 
thouſand archers-and ſlingers, might well extinguiſh 
the ſenſe of former misfortunes, and elate his mind 
with the hope of an eaſy victory. He deſpiſed, as 
unworthy of his dignity, .the counſel of Mithridates 
to haraſs the enemy, and avoid a deciſive action; 
and as he ſurveyed the martial band of the Romans, 
his contempt was expreſſed in the ſarcaſtic obſerva- 
tion, F they are ambaſſadors, they are too many; if 
they are ſoldiers too few. * 

The confidence of Lucullus was raiſed on better 


foundations than the numbers of a looſe and difor- 


derly multitude ; he relied on the ſuperior difeipline 
and ſtability of the legions ; and while he left one 
half of his army to continue the ſiege of Tigranocer- 
ta, with the other half he advanced to encounter the 
Armenian monarch. The fate of the action may be 
expreſſed in a few words. The vaſt and unwieldy 
hott of Tigranes was ſlaughtered or diſperſed by 
twelve thouſand Romans; Of the victors only 
five periſhed ; while the field was ſtrewed with one 
hundred thouſand of the vanquiſhed': The king him- 


ſelf 
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ſelf eſcaped without his diadem; and in a melancho- 
ly interview with Mithridates, lamented the fatal 
epnſcquences of this temerity. 

The obſtinacy of the governor Rill protracted the 
fare of Tigranocerta; and it was not until an inteſ- 
tine war broke out in the city that he conſented to 
acknowledge. the ſuperior fortune of Lucullus. 
The riches of 1hat capital ſufliciently rewarded the 
perſeverance of the beſiegers; the royal treaſure 
alone was eſtimated at eight thoufand talents, or 
ane million five hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
ſterling; and every foldier was gratified with eight 
hundred drachms, about twenty-five pounds ſterling. 

The capture of 1 igranocerta, and a ſecond vic: 
tory. over. the joint armies of Tigranes and Mithri- 
dates, on the banks of the Ciſanias, ſeemed in the 
opinion of Lucullus to have decided the fate of the 
war. In his letters to the ſenate, he deſcribed the 
dominiong both of Mithridates and Tigranes as to- 
tally reduced; and deſired, that inſtead of a ſuccel- 
lor that aſſembly would appoint commiſſioners: to ſet- 
tle the adminiſtration of the provinces he had ſubdued. 

If fuch were the real ſentiments of Lucullus, he 
was ſoon awakened to a melancholy ſenſe of bis er- 
ror. The negociations of the fugitive kings of Ar- 
menia and Pontus had been extended to the court of 
Parthia ; and the preparations of Arſaces proclaimed 
his intentions to vindicate the royal dignity againſt 
the encroaching ſpirit of the Roman republic. His de- 
ſigns had not eſcaped rhe vigilance of the pro-conſul ; 
= he already meditated the chaſtiſement of Arſaces, 
and the invaſion. of Parthia, when his lofty projects 
were broken by the intractable and ſeditious ſpirit vt 
his troops. 

The mutinous diſppficipn of ahi dine which had 
murdered Flaccus, and betrayed Fimbria, had been 
communicated to the reſt of the army; the ſoldiers had 
| borne 
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borne with impatience a ſeries of long toils and rigid 
diſcipline; andon the firſt mention of the Parthian 
enterpriſe, their ſecret doſcontents broke forth in 
open revolt. It is the opinion of Plutarch, that if to 
the qualities Lucullus poſſeſſed of courage, vigilance, 
activity, prudence, and the love of juſtice, he had 
united the principal talent of a general, the ſkill of 
making himſelf loved by his ſoldiers, the empire of 
the Romans would not have had the Euphrates for 
its boundary; but the Caſpian fea and tlie extremities 
of the Eaſt. But his ſeverity and reſerve had aliena- 
ted the hearts of the legions ; and the ſeditious flame 
was fanned by the breath of Publius Clodius, the 
brother:in-law of Lucullus, who afterwards diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by the profligacy of his life, and by 
inflexible enmity to Cicero; and who in the camp 


gave an early ſpecimen of his future conduct in the 


capital. At the ſactious voice of that reſtleſs partri- 
cian the legionaries roſe againſt their general: Are 
we,” exclaimed they, after ſo many hardſhips, ſtill 
<< to be expoſed to freſh toils, to eſcort the-camels: 
© which carry the the treaſures of our chief, and to 
ce purſue continually two fugitive princes, who lead 
© us over deſarts or uncultivated waſtes, while the 
<< foldiers of Pompey, after a few campaigns in Spain 
<« or in Italy, are enjoying the fruits of their labour? 
6 in liberal ſettlements procured by the favour® of 
ce their leader.” The remonſtrances of Lucullus ap- 


peaſed for a moment the tempeſt; but he was com- 
pelled to confine his operations to Meſopotamia.” The: 


hopes of the kings of Armenia and Pontus ware re- 
vived; and the latter, re- entering his dominions, 


obtained a deciſive victory over the Roman army? 
commanded by Triarius, in which ſeven thouſand 


ligionaries periſhed, 
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The proconſul bad been informed of the danger 
of his lieutenant, and by his intreaties the legions 
were perſuaded to move with more than com ion ra- 
pidity to the ſuccotm of their eountrymen; they arri- | 
ved only to behold their lifeleſs and mangled bodies ; 
and the negleQ of Lucullus in purſuing his march 
without conferring on the ſlain the rites of ſepulture, 
revived again the diſcontents of his followers. - 

While Lucullus, deprived of all reſources but what 
he found in his own virtue and courage, ſtruggled 
with the difficulties of his ſituation abroad, he was 
expoſed at home to all the rage of envy and faction; 
at the motion of the tribune Gabinius, the conſul Aci- 
lius Glabius had been appointed to ſucceed him in the 
command of Bithynia and Pontus; but however im- 
patient the latter might be to reap the golden harveſt 
of the Eaſt, he was unwilling to expoſe his fortunes | 
at the head of a mutinous army to the dangers of 
war; and his nominaticn ſerved only to diminiſh the 
authority of Lucullus, and to ſpread more wide the 
flame of civil diſcord. 

At length a more belehfaed candidyte appeared on 
the theatre of public glory; Pompey, from reducing 
the pirates of Cilicia, openly aſpired to ſpread his re- 
putation throughout the Eaſt, and to lead in chains 
the ſovereigns of Armenia and Pontus. His preten- 
ſions were ſupported by the tribune Manilius, who 
moved the people to extend the authority of their fa- 
vourite to the provinces of Phrygia, Bithynia, Cap- 
padocia, and Pontus. The temperate counſels of the 
ſenate, unwilling to truſt ſo import ant a commiſſion - 
to a man whoſe ambition began to obſcure the merits 
of his fellow citizens, were overwhelmed by the tor- 
rent of popular favour; and Pompey, in Cilicia, re- 
ceived with affected concern and real tranſport the ap- 
pointment which delegated to him the adminiſtration 
af the Eaſt, and the conduct of the war againſt the 
_y of Armenia and Pontus. 

The 
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The ſlender authority which Lucullus had hitherto 
retained over his army, had vaniſhed on the intelli- 
ence that Pompey was named to ſupercede him ; the 

ſoldiers who had ſerved under Fimbria had marched 
out of the camp with brandiſhed arms, and extorted 
by their menaces their diſmiſſion. With the feeble band 
which {till remained attached to him, the proconſul was 
reduced to remain an indignant and inactive ſpectator 
of the inſulting progreſs of Tigranes and Mithrida- 
tes ; and after an ine ffective and deſultor y campaign 
in Galatia, he met and ſurrendered the ente of his 
dignity to his ſucceſſor, 

The interview between Lucullus and Pompey 
was at firſt conducted with laboured expreſſions of re- 
gard and complimenis on their reſpective ſervices, but 
ended in terms of reproach and animoſity. Pompey 
upbraided Lucullus in ſtating the kingdom of Pontus 

as a Roman province while the king himſelf was alive 
and at liberty. Lucullus ſuſpected that the late mu- 
tiny had been fomented by the emiſſaries of Pompey, 
to make way for his own ſuceſſion to command. He 
perſiſted in maintaining the propriety of the report 
which he had made to the ſenate, and in which he 
deſired that commiſſioners ſhould be ſent as uſual to 
ſecure the poſſeſſion of the countries that he had con- 
quered. He obſerved, that no province could be 
kept if the troops ſtationed to preſerve it refuſed to o- 
bey their general; and if ſuch diſorders were made 
the engines of politics in the competition of candi- 
dates Pr office, the repulic had worſe conſequences 
to fear than the loſs of diſtant colonies ; that although 
the fugitive king had taken advantage of the faQions 
of Rome and in the army, he had not yet recovered 
any conſiderable portion of his kingdom, nor been able 
to diſturb the commiſſioners of the ſenate; and that 
there was nothing left for a ſucceſſor but the invidi- 
ous taſk of alſuming that glory which had been acqui- 
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red by the ſkill and courage of another.. 
$7 The immediate conduct of Pompe 
ae hs ſeemed ſufficiently to juſtify the fiel 
ons of his predeceffor, He ſuſpended the execution 
of all orders which had been iſſued by Lucullus; chan- 
ged the plan of his operations; remitted the puniſh. 
ments, and recalled the rewards he had decreed to 
particular perſons; ſuffered the leaders of the late 
diſorders to eſcape with impunity, and treated with 
the uſual confidence even the legions which had refu- 
ſed to obey the orders of their general. His'own au- 
thority ſeems to have been ſecured by the hatred of 
the army totheir late commander, and by theirdeſire to 
contraſt their own conduct and the ſucceſs of the war 
under their preſent leader, with that which had taken 
place under his predeceſſor. Even the legions of Fim- 
bria, which by a decree of the people had received 
their diſmiſſal, voluntarily-ranged themſelves. under 
his ſtandard ; and while his gallies lined the whole 
coalt of the Egean and Euxine ſea, at the head of a 
numerous and well alfected army, he advanced in 
ſearch of the enemy. | 
"Though perſonal envy. might have influenced the 
firſt arrangements of Pompey, yet the public glory 
was diligently attended to in his ſubſequent operati- 
ons. The ſlate of affairs was favourable to his enter- 
priſes: The kings of Parthia and Armenia, on 
whoſc ſupport Mithricates chiefly depended; regard- 
ed each other with more than ſecret jealouſy ; the 
fon of the lat- 


ter, who at the head of a Parthian army had invaded 
Armenia, and aſpired to wreſt the ſeeptre from this 
hand of his father. 

The diſſenſions of the Parthian and Armenian mo- 
narchs allowed. Pompey to direct his whole force 
1 wum, ho Intter, fatally enn "i 
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the ſuperiority. of the Roman legions, ſcdulouſlyen-. 
deavoured to avoid an action, and to ſhelter him- 


ſelf behind the broad and rapid ſtream of. the Euph- 


rates. IIis deſign eſcaped not the penetration of 
Pompey; by a quick and ſilent march he paſſed, un- 
obſerved, the army of the king of Pontus; and 
while the forces of the latter advanced in ſecurity to 
the banks, they were aſtoniſhed and diſmayed by the 
appearance of the Roman eagles. The victory on the 
ſide of Pompey was deciſive; and Mithridates, with 
only a few attendants, fled towards Colchis: From 


thence, by the eaſtern coaſts of the Euxine, he con- 


tinued his flight to the Scythian Boſphorus, in hopes 


ſinking fortunes of his father, and had ſolicited the 


ta find refuge in the Cherſoneſus, a kingdom which i, 
he had conquered. and beſtowed on bis ſon. Machares.-. 


But Machares had long determined to abandon the 


protection of Rome. The. fire of youth was, revi- 


ved in the aged monarch by the conduct of his dege- 


nerate ſon; he aſſembled a force amongſt his Scythian 


allies, vanquiſhed and dragged . Machares from the - 
throne; and in the puniſhment; of his unnatural re- 
volt, left him only to chooſe the manner of his death. 


My 


By the maxims of the Romans, no kingdom was 


ſuppoſed to be conquered. until the king was either 
killed, taken, or forced to ſurrender himſelf, - And 


though Pompe 7 could not conceal bis mortification 


at the eſcape o 


Mithridates, vet, inſtead of conſu- 
ming his forces in the vain purluit, be turned aſide to 
the kingdom of Armenia, and aſſumed the important 


and honourable office of arbiter between, Tigranes | 


and his rebellious ſon. 


The preſumption of Tigranes in proſperity could 
only be equalled by his puſillanimity in adverſity. He ., 
condeſcended to enter the Roman camp on foot, of. 
fered his diadem at the feet of Pompey, and reſted | 
on ts his future hopes of royalty. He was 


confirmed, 
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confirmed, by the decree of the pro-conſul, in his 
paternal kingdom of Armenia Major; but he re- 
ſigned to the Romans Syria and Phœnicia, with Gal- 
atia and Cilicia; and the revolt of his ſon was re. 
warded with the immediate P of the leſſer Ar- 
menia. 

Though the elder Tigranes ſabiniited without re- 
| pining to the deciſion of Pompey, the younger be- 

held with diſcontent the empire for which he had ſa- 
crificed his duty as a ſon and a ſubject, diſmember- 
ed by the haughty victor. While Pompey was yet in 
Armenia, be renewed his correſpondence with the 
court of Parthia ; his intrigues were detected; he 
was inſtantly arreſted ; and his ally, the Parthian 
prince, endeavoured in vain by intreaties and mena- 
kes to obtain his freedom. 

But if Tigranes was contented to receive his ſcep- 
tre from the hand of a Roman, Mithridates ſcorned 
to proſtitute the dignity of a king, and amidſt the 
bleak regions of the North ſtill appeared formidable to 
his enemies. After beſtowing the leſſer Armenia, 
which had been defigned for the younger Tigranes, 
on Dejotarus, king of Galatia, and reducing the 
kingdoms of Pontus and Syria into the form of Ro- 
man provinces; Pompey prepared to follow the ſteps 
of the royal fugitive, and to carry the war into the 
Cberſoneſus. While he allowed his troops a ſhort 
reſpite ſrom their toils in the city of Damaſcus, he 
received a deputation from Hyrcanus and Ariſtobu- 
Ius, two brothers contending for the ſovereignty of 

udea : Intereſt or juſtice inclined him to the ſupport 
of the former; but the party of the latter rejected 
his mediation, and braved his indignation. Ani- 
mated by the W of their chief, they ſeized the 
temple of Jefuſalem, and for three months repelled 
the attacks of the Romans; the walls at length yield- 


ed to the engines of the beſiegers; the temple was 
taken 
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taken by ſtorm ; twelve thouſand of the citizens pe- 
riſhed in its defence; and the conqueror, after ha- 
ving viſited with religious awe the Holy of Hohes, 
and having reinſtated Hyrcanus in the prieſthood or 
ſovereignty of Judea, reſumed again his enterprize 
againſt the king of Pontus. | | FO 

On the frozen banks of the Danube, Mithridates 
not only hoped to eſtabliſh his authority, but medi- 
tated the conqueſts of the fertile plains of Italy. He 


had liſtened with fond attention to the extremities to 


which the citizens of Rome had been reduced by the 
invaſion of the Gauls and Hannibal. He cheriſhed the 
project of marching an army of Seythians by the Da- 
nube and the Alps; and extended his negociations 
to the barbarous princes whoſe dominions bordered 
on his own. A race of hardy northern chiefs, fear- 
leſs of danger and rapacious of plunder, received his 
propoſals with alacrity, and revelled in fancy amidſt 
the ſpoils of Rome; but the ſplendour of the enter- 
prize could not dazzle the minds of his ſubjects, 
whoſe humbler hopes were confined to preſent ſecu- 
rity and tranquiility. The ſanguinary ſeverity of his 
temper was become formidable even to his own chil- 
dren; and the fate of Machares probably influenced 
the revolt of Pharnaces. The army embraced with ar- 
dour the cauſe of the young prince; the fortreſs in 
which the aged monarch reſided was ſuddenly ſur- 
rounded by the ſoldiers, whoſe angry countenances 
proclaimed their deadly intention. From the battle- 
ments Mithridates demanded what were the de- 
ſigns of the inſurgents? Jo exchange an old king for 
& young one,” was the unanimous and inexorable 
reply. It was in vain by repeated meſſages he ſolicited 
leave to ſeek his ſafety in flight; a ſullen ſilence was 
obſerved by the rebels; and the apprehenſions that 
he ſhould be betrayed alive into the hands of the Ro- 


mans quickened his final reſolution. He —_ 
5 - 
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with a ſteady countenance the poiſon which, with a 
melancholy preſage of his fate, he always carfied 


about him; The vigonr of his conſtitution was fe. 


perlor to the Nrengeh of the baleful potion; and © 

confidential ſlave who attended him, finiſhed with his 

ſword what in thoſe times was accounted the higheft 
doof, as it was the laſt act of fidelity in u ſervant to 
is maſter, 

Thus periſhed, in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his 
age, Mithridates, who for forty years had oceupled 
the arms of the republic ; and who, in his enmlty t© 
Rome, ſeems to have inherited the {mplacable feet 
of Hanibal. Though he could not bring the effeminate 
natives of Aſa to withſtand the charge of the legions, 
yet his own ſuperior genius was diſplayed in diſtreſs 
and he roſe from defeat with a vigour that a oniſhed 
his adverſaries, In perſon he was tall, and in con 
tution robuſt ; and though inſenſible to every other 
allurement, he was the frequent and willing captive 
of female beauty, He appears to have loved and 
troſted many of the ſox with a boundleſs paſſion ! By 
ſome of them he was followed in the field 4 others 
he diſtributed in his different palaces 4 hud many 
children, and entertained more parental sNedtion 


e than commonly attends the polygamy of Afatic prin» 


ces. Yet even towards his own for, as well as ever 
one elſe, on occaſions which awakened his jealouſy 
for his crown, he was ſanguinary and inexoruble. 
The intelligence of his fate was communicated to 
Pompey, while his army was encamped at the diſtance 
of ſome days march from the capital of Judea, and 
in his way to Arabia, As the principal object of the 
war was accompliſhed, he returned towards Pontus, 
and there received the ſubmillion of Pharnaces, He 
then proceeded to ſettle the remainder of his con» 
queſts; annexed the kingdom of Pontus to the pro- 
vince of Bithynia, gave the Boſphorus to _— 
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and F. province of fyrls, ont i ts 
frontier Ahe unde the government of Neuen, 
Three years elapfed from his appoiniment ts fas. 


ceed 95 — that term be ac retained the 
ſole adminiAretion the eee of the Romans In 
Aſs; and had cnchoanged with the Parthics mas 
_narch many proven 2 which is s i 
ferent conjunAyre might have „ 6+ line diate war, 
Nut the clreumſtances ware not Fign for Frach & inf 
ſure 4 wnd Log had prove led e en rarer 
for « Wiumph, without cfrempring tt hrock throus 
the boundaries on which fs many Ramen grnore 
were doomed ts difappoinmtments; and on which the 
progreſs of the empire þ Wl was lined t top. 
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